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ow  that  the  centre  of  Australia  has  at  length  been  reached, 
and  the  continent  itself  crossed  from  shore  to  shore,  it 
may  not  be  without  interest  if  we  review  the  several  la¬ 
bours  of  our  explorers  in  this  field.  We  propose,  therefore,  to 
trace  the  progress  of  Australian  discovery  from  its  first  small 
beginnings.  We  propose  to  follow  the  white  man  from  his 
small  village  on  Port  Jackson  to  his  rich  settlements  along  the 
borders  of  the  great  Interior.  We  shall  accompany  the  ad¬ 
venturous  pioneer  into  that  great  Interior  itself.  With  the 
materials  which  he  has  given  us,  we  shall  endeavour  to  draw 
the  chief  outlines  of  the  continent  as  it  now  stands  disclosed  to 
us.  Here  we  shall  be  able  to  place  a  flourishing  colony,  mapped, 
surveyed,  and  portioned  out  into  its  several  districts  and  town¬ 
ships  ;  there  the  mere  fragments  of  a  river  or  mountain  range ; 
often  we  shall  be  obliged  to  leave  an  absolute  blank.  Nor  shall 
we  have  to  revert  to  any  very  distant  period.  It  is  not 
quite  fifty  years  since  the  inhabitants  of  one  small  village  dis¬ 
covered  a  rift  in  the  mountain  range  which  confined  them 
to  the  shores  of  Port  Jackson.  Thence  we  shall  trace  the 
tide  of  settlement  and  the  explorers  who  led  it  We  shall  find 
them  again  and  again  repulsed,  but  again  and  again  re¬ 
turning  to  the  charge.  We  shall  behold  them  now  retreating 
from  their  lines,  and  now  breaking  through  to  rich  territories 
which  lie  beyond.  Now  we  shall  abandon  the  search  as  worth¬ 
less,  and  anon  we  shall  be  led  through  waving  pastures  and  by 
the  banks  of  deep  and  clear  waters.  We  shall  turn  aside  from 
the  hot  blast  of  the  desert,  and  find  the  cool  breezes  of  the 
south  sighing  around  us.  For  a  moment,  too,  we  shall  behold 
the  curtain  raised  on  the  awful  Interior,  and  then  dropped  for 
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years.  For  a  moment  we  shall  gaze  on  those  vast  ruins  of 
nature — lifeless  among  the  tropics,  blasted  amid  perpetual  sun¬ 
shine ;  and  then  all  is  conjecture — how  fixr  do  they  extend? 
What  lies  beyond  them  ?  Where  have  they  entombed  the  lost 
expeditions  which  ventured  into  them?  Through  all  these 
changing  scenes  we  shall  find  a  great  empire  growing  up.  We 
shall  see  it  occupying  new  territories  ;  and  we  shall  pass  through 
great  territories  which  it  is  yet  to  occupy.  Not  indeed  that 
the  explorer  is  far  ahead  of  hfc  fellow-colonists.  Australian 
occupation  has  kept  close  on  the  heels  of  Australian  disco¬ 
very.  If  we  find  the  explorer  much  in  advance  of  the  settler, 
we  may  be  sure  that  the  way  is  too  difiScult,  or  the  infor¬ 
mation  too  scanty  for  immediate  pursuit.  Since  the  Australian 
colonist  took  to  flock-keeping,  there  never  was  a  time  when  he 
did  not  want  more  land.  He  would  have  explored  for  himself, 
but  that  the  discovery  of  secure  halting-places — sometimes  few 
and  far  between — made  absolutely  necessary  this  division  of 
labour.  The  occupation  of  the  Australian  colonies  has  been 
entirely  peaceful,  but  it  has  never  been  continuous.  From 
time  to  time,  settlers  suddenly  poured  into  new  districts, 
while  all  beyond  seemed  a  desert.  Then,  while  flocks  and 
herds  were  multiplying  and  demanding  new  pastures,  again 
commenced  the  task  of  the  explorer.  Thus,  while  the  Austra¬ 
lian  colonist  was  obliged  to  leave  the  management  of  exploration 
mainly  in  the  hands  of  his  Government,  he  watched  the  pro¬ 
ceedings  of  the  Government  exploring  expeditions  pretty  closely. 
Not  seldom,  he  was  tending  his  flocks  and  rearing  his  home¬ 
stead  on  the  scene  of  some  discovery  before  the  Governor’s 
despatch  had  reached  England.  Great  and  prosperous  cities, 
too,  we  leave  on  the  route  behind  us.  We  pass  through  a 
wilderness,  and,  in  a  few  years,  it  is  an  independent  colony, 
constructing  its  roads  and  its  railways,  making  its  own  laws, 
and  astonishing  us  by  its  wealth.  On  the  future  of  these 
colonies  we  have  not  now  to  speculate.  However  closely  com¬ 
merce  and  politics  have  pursued  the  Australian  explorer,  his 
duties  are  clear  and  distinct ;  and  at  present  we  propose  merely 
to  trace  the  progress  of  geograjihical  discovery  through  the 
great  continent  which  it  has  recently  added  to  the  four  quarters 
of  the  globe. 

Some  fifty  years  ago,  a  thriving  English  town  had  grown  up 
on  the  shores  of  Port  Jackson.  The  Governor’s  house  was  of 
stone.  The  judge  and  a  few  government  officers  had  brick ; 
but  the  main  portion  of  the  inhabitants  were  content  with 
plastered  logs  and  shingled  roofs.  Yet  the  people  of  Sydney 
felt  no  small  pride  in  their  town.  They  would  have  liked  a 
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little  more  land  for  their  few'  sheep  and  cows.  But  the  flocks 
on  which  they  relied  roamed  through  far  different  pastures. 
When  the  season  came  round,  they  sailed  away  down  the  great 
Southern  Ocean,  and  came  back  laden  Avith  black  oil  and 
sperm.  Their  harbour  was  the  finest  in  the  Avorld,  sending 
its  arms  in  among  their  cottages  and  town  gardens,  and  capable 
of  containing  the  whole  British  navy ;  their  log  huts  were 
bathed  in  everlasting  sunshine,  and  business  was  good.  From 
the  sparkling  waters  of  the  Bay  to  the  Blue  Mountains  behind, 
all  was  bustle  and  activity  —  whalers  from  Europe  and  America 
refitting,  immigrants  landing,  new  houses  building,  and  vine¬ 
yards  and  orange-groves  creeping  round  the  Bay.  Such  as  it 
Avas,  it  comprehended  all  the  English  in  Australia.  Through 
those  Blue  Alountains  no  man  could  find  a  Avay  to  the  boundless 
regions  Avhich  lay  beyond.  Rewards  Avere  offered  for  the  dis¬ 
covery  of  a  mere  sheep-track.  The  more  adA’enturous  citizens 
risked  life  and  limb  —  not  always  Avithout  fatal  results — in 
clambering  up  and  down  their  craggy  sides,  and  peeping  into 
their  black  fissures.  At  length,  the  long-sought  pass  Avas  dis¬ 
covered.  In  1813,  Mr.  Evans,  a  Government  surveyor,  found 
himself,  after  repeated  attempts,  on  the  other  side  of  the  Blue 
Mountains,  and,  with  care  and  great  labour,  retraced  his  steps 
to  Sydney.  Immediately  the  pent-up  flocks  and  herds  of  the 
colonists  poured  themselves  out  over  Bathurst  Plains  and  the 
western  districts  of  Ncav  South  "Wales ;  and  the  people  of 
Sydney  began  to  desert  their  town  gardens  for  sheep-feeding 
and  wool-growing. 

But  a  new  impediment  arose.  Land  was  to  be  had  for  the 
taking  of  it,  but  there  was  scarcely  any  Avater.  Ruin  hung 
over  the  head  of  the  flockowner  Avho  Avas  not  Avithin  reach  of  a  per¬ 
manent  stream.  An  unusually  dry  summer  left  him  a  beggar. 
In  vain  he  hurried  his  flocks  to  the  nearest  Avatering-place. 
They  strewed  the  Avay  Avith  their  carcasses.  All  the  permanent 
streams  were  quickly  occupied.  Ncav  South  Wales  Avas  not  to 
be  a  great  Avool-groAvlng  country  after  all,  unless  more  rivers 
could  be  discovered.  To  little  purpose  they  had  searched  Europe 
for  the  sheep  most  famous  for  their  Avools,if  these  priceless  animals 
Avere  noAv  to  die  of  thirst.  The  Government  surveyors  Avere  in¬ 
structed  to  be  always  on  the  look-out  for  rivers.  Rivers  pro¬ 
mised  to  be  the  death  of  the  Government  surveyors.  Such  rivers 
no  man  ever  heard  of  before.  They  all  ran  inland.  They 
stopped  Avhen  least  expected,  leaving  no  visible  channel  or 
watercourse.  Sometimes  they  were  as  salt  as  the  Avaters  of 
the  ocean  ;  at  another  period  of  the  year  they  contained  excel¬ 
lent  drinking  Avatcr.  Noav  they  formed  merely  a  chain  of  ponds ; 
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and  now,  in  a  perfectly  dry  season,  they  boiled  over  their  banks, 
filling  whole  valleys  with  crashing  timber,  and  sweeping  away 
the  apparently  secure  homesteads  which  had  sprung  up  on  their 
shores.  In  1818,  Mr.  Oxley,  the  Surveyor-General,  on  a  river 
exploration,  was  surprised  to  find  the  Lachlan  and  the  Mac¬ 
quarie,  the  most  important  rivers  then  known,  ending  in  vast 
reedy  marshes.  Wliat  did  become  of  the  rivers  had  already 
been  repeatedly  discussed.  The  records  of  Cook,  and  the  Dutch 
and  French  maritime  discoverers,  had  been  searched;  but  they 
contained  no  notice  of  any  considerable  stream  finding  its 
way  to  the  ocean — certainly  none  within  thousands  of  miles- 
along  the  sea-coast  from  Sydney.  ^Ir.  Oxley’s  discovery  now 
appeared  to  bring  the  discussion  to  an  end.  It  was  now  laid 
down,  as  beyond  all  doubt,  that  the  Interior  was  an  immense  sea, 
into  which  all  the  rivers  emptied  themselves,  either  by  ordinary 
channels  or  by  underground  passages. 

In  1828,  Captain  Sturt,  an  officer  of  the  39th  Regiment, 
then  stationed  at  Sydney,  set  out,  with  the  approval  of  the 
Colonial  Government,  to  explore  Mr.  Oxley’s  inland  sea.  But, 
on  sailing  down  the  Macquarie  to  the  point  marked  on  Mr. 
Oxley’s  chart,  all  trace  of  sea  or  lake  had  disappeared. 

‘  The  channel,  which  had  promised  so  well,  without  any 
‘  change  in  its  breadth  or  depth,  ceased  altogether,  and,  while 
‘  we  were  yet  lost  in  astonishment  at  so  abrupt  a  termi- 
‘  nation,  the  boat  grounded.’  The  reeds  were  still  there,  but 
the  whole  country  beyond,  as  far  as  his  party  could  travel,  con¬ 
tained  not  a  drop  of  water.  Abandoning  all  hope  of  taking  up 
the  Macquarie  again.  Captain  Sturt  struck  into  a  more  northern 
course,  and  came  upon  the  Darling  —  a  river  far  exceeding  in 
size  the  Lachlan  or  the  Macquarie.  From  a  sloping  bank  on 
which  his  party  stood,  stretched,  some  forty  feet  below  them,  a 
magnificent  stream,  seventy  or  eighty  yards  broad,  ‘evidently 
‘  very  deep,  and  literally  covered  with  pelicans  and  other  wild 
‘  fowl.’  Eagerly  the  men,  parched  under  an  almost  tropical  sun, 
and  after  several  days’  toil,  rushed  down  its  green  bank  to  taste 
its  waters.  ‘  Nor  shall  I  ever  forget  the  cry  of  amazement  that 

*  followed  their  doing  so,  or  the  looks  of  terror  and  dlsappoint- 
‘  ment  with  which  they  called  out  to  inform  me  that  the  water 

*  was  so  salt  as  to  be  unfit  to  drink.’  Further  search  was  now 
impossible,  and  a  hasty  retreat  was  made  to  Sydney. 

It  was  not  quite  so  certain  now  that  there  was  an  inland  sea. 
Many  abandoned  the  theory  altogether.  Yet  how  was  a  district, 
larger  than  Spain  and  Portugal  put  together,  drained  ?  Every 
settler  could  tell  of  the  mighty  floods  which  had  swept  away 
his  sheep,  his  cattle,  his  farmyards,  and,  not  seldom,  his  farm- 
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servants  and  shepherds.  Where  did  these  mighty  floods  go  to, 
or  how  were  they  carried  off?  The  freshwater  streams  had 
been  found  to  disappear  altogether,  after  a  short  course  inland. 
The  Darling,  which  was  quite  large  enough  for  a  main  drain, 
was  salt.  Yet  whole  seas  went  somewhere,  for  Mr.  Oxley’s 
sea  had  disappeared  before  Captain  Sturt  could  overtake  it. 
Nothing  was  to  be  discovered  by  following  the  course  of  the 
ordinary  sluggish  freshwater  streams.  Creeping  through  a  vast 
extent  of  lev.)l  country,  more  like  canals  than  rivers,  they  were 
stopped  by  the  first  impediment  that  came  in  their  way. 
Captain  Sturt,  whose  arguments  we  are  repeating,  could  trace 
their  cessation  to  nothing  stronger  than  a  bank  of  more  than 
ordinarily  stiff  soil.  To  solve  the  mystery,  it  was  necessary  to 
follow'  the  course  of  some  more  impetuous  stream.  The  Aus¬ 
tralian  Alps,  lying  to  the  south  of  the  Settlement,  supplied 
such  a  stream.  A  thousand  rills,  fed  by  its  snow's,  joined  them¬ 
selves  into  one  impetuous  torrent,  and  dashed  down  a  steep  and 
rocky  channel.  No  ordinary  impediment  was  likely  to  stop  the 
Murrumbidgee,  and  Captain  Sturt  determined  to  trace  its 
stream  whither  it  might  lead.  The  settlers  who  had  already 
secured  its  green  banks  reported  that  it  made  directly  for  the 
interior,  and  showed  no  signs  of  abated  strength.  They  would 
have  followed  its  course  themselves  but  that  it  exhibited  unmis- 
takeable  symptoms  of  leaving  behind  it  the  rich  fertility  which 
marked  its  early  progress.  In  1829,  Captain  Sturt  started  on  a 
journey  with  which  may  be  said  to  commence  the  history  of  the 
Australian  colonies. 

Striking  the  Murrumbidgee  at  Yass  Plains,  about  300  miles 
from  Sydney,  he  proceeded  along  its  banks  with  a  large  and 
well-equipped  party.  The  stream  continued  to  gain  in  breadth 
and  body  of  water,  but  all  appearance  of  fertility  was  fast  dis¬ 
appearing  from  its  course.  In  little  more  than  a  week  after  its 
departure  from  Yass  Plains,  the  expedition  found  itself  in  an 
absolute  desert.  The  drays,  loaded  with  provisions  and  other 
necessaries,  had  caused  immense  labour  to  the  men  from  the 
shifting  sandy  nature  of  the  soil  and  the  dense  patches  of 
‘  scrub  ’  which  grew  down  to  the  water’s  edge ;  but  now  neither 
horses  nor  men  could  bring  them  any  further.  Yet  a  stream  so 
impetuous  in  its  course  was  not  to  be  abandoned.  A  friend, 
who  still  held  fast  to  the  theory  of  an  inland  sea,  had  prevailed 
on  the  leader  of  the  expedition  to  add  the  timbers  of  an 
old  whaleboat,  which  had  already  seen  service  at  the  South 
Pole,  to  his  equipments  on  leaving  Sydney.  They  were  nailed 
together,  and  a  small  raft,  capable  of  carrying  a  few  bags  of 
flour,  was  constructed  from  the  fallen  timber  on  the  river’s 
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bank.  Half  a  dozen  picked  men  were  retained.  The  re¬ 
mainder,  with  the  drays,  were  sent  back  to  Sydney.  And, 
next  morning,  at  break  of  day,  this  small  boat’s  crew  dropped 
down  the  stream,  bound  for  that  mysterious  and  unknown  In¬ 
terior,  which,  alike,  the  European  and  the  savage  of  the  coast 
regarded  with  curiosity  and  awe. 

The  Murrumbidgee  is  composed  of  alternate  deep  and  broad 
reaches  of  water,  and  steep  rapids.  In  these  rapids,  the  stream, 
contracted  within  a  narrow  channel,  hurries  through  a  dark  and 
gloomy  gorge,  deep  down  between  frowning  and  precipitous 
rocks,  hid  from  the  sun  by  dense  overhanging  woods.  Successive 
ages  had  almost  choked  up  these  sunless  chasms  with  fallen  trees, 
whose  branches,  pointing  up  stream,  threatened  to  rip  up  the 
boat.  On  the  seventh  day  of  the  voyage,  from  one  of  these 
sunless  rapids  the  boat  unexpectedly  shot  out  into  a  broad  and 
noble  river,  running  at  right  angles  to  its  tributary,  the  Mur¬ 
rumbidgee.  In  a  country  singularly  deficient  and  uncertain  in 
its  means  of  communication  by  water,  they  had  discovered  a 
river  not  unworthy  to  be  classed  with  the  great  watercourses  of 
Europe,  and  doubtless  owing  its  broad  stream  to  the  unfailing 
snows  of ‘the  Australian  Alps.  Wherever  the  Murray  might 
lead  them,  at  least  it  solved  a  very  important  portion  of  their 
inquiry.  It  was  certainly  the  main  artery  of  New  South  Wales. 
‘  I  directed,’  says  Captain  Sturt,  ‘  the  Union  Jack  to  be  hoisted, 

*  and,  giving  way  to  our  satisfaction,  we  all  stood  up  in  the 

*  boat,  and  gave  three  distinct  cheers.’ 

More  safely  the  whaleboat  now  dropped  down  the  even  tide 
of  the  Murray,  and  on  the  thirty-third  day  of  the  voyage  on  its 
stream,  the  banks  retired  on  each  side,  and  then  were  lost  in 
the  distance.  The  explorers  found  themselves  fioating  on  the 
bosom  of  an  extensive  lake,  becoming  slightly  brackish  as  they 
advanced,  while  over  its  waters  was  borne  the  distant  thunder 
of  the  great  Southern  Ocean,  To  this  was  given  the  name  of 
Lake  Alexandrina,  and  Sturt’s  observations  showed  him  that  he 
had  cut  off  the  south-eastern  corner  of  the  continent.  Indeed, 
Lake  Alexandrina  is  separated  from  the  Southern  Ocean  merely 
by  a  narrow  bar  of  shifting  sand.  The  shores  of  the  lake  were 
clothed  with  green  pastures,  and  the  whole  surrounding  country 
seemed  excellently  adapted  for  agriculture  —  a  want  beginning 
to  be  severely  felt  by  the  colonists  of  New  South  Wales,  who 
were  already  getting  their  wheat  and  potatoes  from  Van  Die¬ 
men’s  Land,  and  even  from  New  Zealand.  It  is  almost  unne¬ 
cessary  to  say  that  the  Adelaide  district  has  since  become  the 
granary  of  Australia,  producing  the  finest  wheat  in  the  world. 
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and  supplying  the  early  goldminers  of  New  South  Wales  and 
Victoria  with  the  necessaries  of  life. 

But  time  permitted  only  a  hasty  view  of  these  new  disco¬ 
veries.  Our  explorers  had  a  long  and  weary  row,  up  stream, 
before  them.  They  were  already  on  famine  allowance,  and  even 
famine  allowance  would  last  them  only  on  condition  that  they 
rowed  up  the  stream  in  the  same  number  of  days  in  which  they 
had  rowed  down.  This  they  accomplished  after  great  exertion 
and  suffering,  prolonging  their  journey  into  each  night  until 
they  had  reached  their  former  camping-ground.  When  re¬ 
lieved  from  Sydney,  they  had  divided  their  last  morsel  of  food, 
and,  owing  to  privation  and  incessant  toil  at  the  oar,  symptoms 
of  insanity  had  already  appeared  among  the  men. 

Wheat-lands  and  fresh  waters  had  been  the  two  wants  of 
New  South  Wales.  If  they  were  not  now  brought  to  the 
very  door,  they  were,  at  all  events,  near  enough  to  relieve 
the  colonists  from  serious  apprehensions.  Flocks  and  herds 
had  increased  with  extraordinary  rapidity,  and  all  the  available 
districts  had  already  been  taken  possession  of.  Whether 
flocks  and  herds  could  be  driven  to  the  shores  of  the  Southern 
Ocean  was  indeed  questioned,  for  Captain  Sturt  reported 
portions  of  the  banks  of  the  Murray  to  be  little  better  than  a 
desert.  But  a  new  class  of  men,  known  as  ‘  overlanders,’  now 
appeared.  The  loud  stockwhip  of  the  overlander,  and  not 
seldom  the  sharp  crack  of  his  rifle,  as  some  Murray  tribe 
attempted  to  steal  his  cattle,  now  resounded  through  these 
dark  woods.  Many  thousands  of  horned  hoofs  daily  thun¬ 
dered  over  its  bank,  or  plunged  into  its  tide  to  cut  off  some 
tedious  bend  of  the  river.  Down  the  Murray  poured  the 
overflowing  flocks  and  herds  of  New  South  Wales,  and  spread 
themselves  over  the  new  pastures  round  Lake  Alexandrina.  * 
The  fame  of  the  new  settlement  reached  Europe,  and  the 
English  and  the  German  emigrant  were  soon  sowing  their 

*  ‘  The  overlanders  are,  nearly  all,  men  in  the  prime  of  youth, 
whose  occupation  it  is  to  convey  large  herds  of  stock  from  market  to 
market,  and  from  colony  to  colony.  The  overlanders  are  generally 
descended  from  good  families,  have  received  a  liberal  education 
(Etonians  and  Oxonians  are  to  be  found  among  them),  and,  even  at 
their  first  start  in  the  colonies,  were  possessed  of  what  is  considered 
an  independence.  Among  them  is  to  be  found  a  degree  of  polish 
and  frankness  rarely  to  be  looked  for  in  such  a  mode  of  life ;  and,  in 
the  distant  desert,  you  unexpectedly  stumble  on  a  finished  gentleman. 
The  magnitude  of  the  operations  of  the  overlanders  would  scarcely 
be  credited.  A  whole  fortune  is  risked,  and  in  the  wilderness.’ 
{Journals  of  Sir  George  Grey.) 
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wheat-fields  and  tending  their  vines  on  the  shores  of  Spencer 
Gulf.  In  a  few  years  more,  the  district  was  erected  into  an 
independent  colony  under  the  title  of  South  Australia,  and  the 
foundations  laid  of  the  present  City  of  Adelaide. 

That  the  rich  pastures  of  the  present  Colony  of  Victoria  should 
all  this  time  have  escaped  the  notice  of  the  colonists  of  New 
South  Wales,  is  indeed  matter  for  surprise.  So  early  as  1824, 
two  settlers,  Messrs.  Hume  and  Hovell,  had  crossed  the  Mur- 
rumhidgee,  and  penetrated  to  the  shores  of  Port  Phillip. 
Explorations  undertaken  by  private  settlers  in  search  of  new 
pastures  were  then  kept  as  secret  as  possible.  In  general,  the 
discoverer  waited  until  he  could  get  a  sufficient  flock  to  take 
possession  of  them  himself.  But  it  was  whispered  that  a  rich 
territory  would  yet  be  found  to  the  south  of  the  Murrumbidgee. 
Still,  the  opinion  of  the  Surveyor-General  was  entitled  to 
weight,  and  Mr.  Oxley  had  assured  his  fellow-colonists  that  no 
rich  territory  could  possibly  exist  to  the  south  of  the  Murrura- 
bidgee.  It  was  reserved  for  another  surveyor-general  to  lead 
the  way  to  a  colony,  for  its  size  and  population  certainly 
the  richest  and  most  flourishing  under  the  British  Crown. 
Major  Mitchell  had,  succeeding  Captain  Sturt’s  trip  down  the 
Murray,  conducted  several  expeditions  to  the  northern  and 
western  portions  of  the  colony  of  New  South  Wales,  for  the 
purpose  of  tracing  the  connexion  between  the  river  system  of 
the  colony  and  this  new  stream.  In  1836,  he  placed  beyond 
question  the  junction  of  the  Murray  and  the  Darling,  a  point 
which  had  been  in  considerable  dispute;  and  then,  crossing 
over  to  the  left  bank  of  the  Murray,  he  struck  into  his 
Australia  Felix,  or  Colony  of  Victoria,  as  we  now  know  it. 
Nor  did  he  proceed  far  before  the  great  importance  of  the  new 
district  became  apparent.  Lying  between  Sydney  and  Ade¬ 
laide,  and  within  the  bend  of  the  Murray,  it  possessed  the 
well-watered  pastures  and  deep  agricultural  soil  which  the 
people  of  Sydney  were  only  too  glad  to  seek  at  the  more 
distant  mouth  of  the  Murray.  On  his  return  to  Sydney, 
the  Colonial  Government  immediately  made  known  the  capa¬ 
bilities  of  their  new  province,  and  settlers  from  New  South 
Wales,  and  from  the  neighbouring  island  of  Van  Diemen’s 
land,  poured,  in  a  continued  stream,  into  Port  Phillip  Bay,  and 
spread  their  sheep  over  its  broad  plains.  The  government 
auctioneer  came  down  from  Sydney,  and  knocked  down  town¬ 
building  allotments  at  unheard-of  prices  —  such  was  the  great 
promise  of  the  new  territory —  and,  within  twelve  months  after 
the  discovery  of  Sir  Thomas  Mitchell  (who  had  received  the 
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honour  of  knighthood  on  receipt  of  the  news  in  England),  its 
new  colonists  were  building  the  present  City  of  Melbourne. 

Thus  were  permanently  occupied  the  three  eolonies  of  New 
South  Wales,  South  Australia,  and  Victoria  —  a  group  which 
fills  the  south-east  angle  of  the  continent.  But  we  cannot 
proceed  to  the  vast  solitudes  which  yet  lie  behind  this  group 
without  some  notice  of  the  great  and  long-continued  services 
of  a  gentleman  with  whose  name  the  history  of  these  colonies 
must  be  ever  associated.  And  we  can  here  the  more  suitjibly 
enter  into  some  explanation  of  the  services  which  Count 
Strzelecki  has  rendered  to  the  Australian  colonists,  inasmuch 
as  he  brings  us  to  the  very  garden  of  the  colony  wliose  discovery 
and  occupation  we  have  just  described.  The  Blue  Mountains, 
whose  dark  abysses  and  sunless  streams  had  so  long  shut  in  the 
settlers  on  Port  Jackson,  are  but  a  portion  of  the  immense 
chain  which  stretches  from  north  to  south  of  the  continent, 
and  which,  from  Cape  York,  the  extreme  northern  point  of 
Australia,  to  Wilson’s  Promontory,  its  extreme  southern  point, 
are  known  as  the  Australian  Alps,  the  Snowy  Mountains,  the 
Warragong,  the  Liverpool  Ranges,  or,  more  generally,  as  the 
Great  Dividing  Range  which  separates  the  eastern  seaboard  from 
the  interior.  This  immense  chain,  plunging  into  the  Southern 
Ocean  at  Wilson’s  Promontory,  and  now  and  then  rising  to  the 
surface  of  Bass  Strait,  at  length  emerges  permanently  from  the 
ocean  on  Van  Diemen’s  Land,  and  forms  the  chief  feature  of 
that  island.  Along  this  Great  Dividing  Range  are  displayed 
the  chief  geological  and  mineralogical  elements  which  constitute 
the  soils  and  subsoils  of  New  South  Wales  and  Van  Diemen’s 
Land  ;  while  its  several  peaks,  snow-clad  summits,  and  immense 
richly-clothed  tablelands  exercise  considerable  influence  over  the 
climate,  and  over  the  drainage  of  the  regions  on  either  side  of  it. 
Immediately  succeeding  the  explorations  of  Sir  Thomas  Mitchell, 
which  we  have  just  brought  to  a  close.  Count  Strzelecki  entered 
on  an  examination  of  these  ranges,  which  extended  over  several 
years,  and  entailed  an  immense  amount  of  labour  and  hardship. 
The  various  summits  of  the  chain  within  the  two  colonies  of 
New  South  Wales  and  Van  Diemen’s  Land  were  named  by  him ; 
their  heights  ascertained ;  their  mountain  streams  traced ;  the 
geology  and  mineralogy,  the  terrestrial  magnetism,  the  climate, 
the  fossil  and  existing  flora,  the  fossil  and  existing  fauna,  the 
state  and  prospects  of  agriculture,  the  physical,  moral,  and 
social  condition  of  the  aborigines  investigated ;  and  the  whole 
of  this  vast  district  brought  within  a  geological  map  of 
great  scientific  value.  All  which  may  be  found  in  the  Count’s 
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*  Physical  Description  of  New  South  Wales  and  Van  Diemen’s 
‘  Land.’  * 

We  have  now  to  follow  him  into  what  we  have  not  un¬ 
fairly  called  the  garden  of  Australia  Felix.  We  have  already 
seen  that  the  Great  Dividing  Range  runs  from  north  to  south 
of  the  East  Coast,  and  buries  itself  in  the  Southern  Ocean  at 
Wilson’s  Promontory.  Before,  however,  reaching  Wilson’s 
Promontory,  it  throws  off  a  spur  which  traverses  the  whole  of 
Australia  Felix,  or  Victoria,  from  east  to  west,  and  on  those 
slopes  the  rich  goldfields  of  Bendigo,  Ballarat,  Mount  Alexander, 
the  Ovens,  Omeo,  Mclvor,  and  several  others  now  cluster. 
Coming  down  this  spur  from  the  Great  Dividing  Range,  and  on 
the  slope  of  it  opposite  to  that  traversed  by  Sir  Thomas  Mitchell, 
Count  Strzelecki  found  himself  within  a  beautiful  district,  whose 
existence  had  not  been  even  suspected.  Enclosed  between  the 
sea  and  the  snow-clad  summits  of  this  Alpine  barrier,  sheltered 
by  it  from  the  hot  blast  of  the  interior,  and  watered  by 
numerous  unfailing  streams  fed  from  its  snows,  a  large  districtf» 
not  many  degrees  from  the  tropics,  possesses  an  almost  English 
climate.  Later  tourists  from  Melbourne  and  Sydney  are  loud 
in  their  praises  of  the  Arcadian  beauty  of  Gipps’  Land.  Its 
lowlands  are  interspersed  with  some  splendid  lakes ;  while  its 
rivers,  navigable  for  sixty  and  eighty  miles  from  their  junction 
with  the  lakes,  are  the  finest  and  most  valuable  within  the 
Australian  colonies.  Flowers  in  endless  variety,  and  of  great 
beauty,  form  a  widespread  carpet.  The  tall  fern-trees,  with 
their  gigantic  leaves,  droop  into  natural  bell-shaped  tents.  A 

*  We  cannot  refrain  from  quoting  the  words  of  Sir  George  Gipps, 
with  which  he  introduces  the  discoveries  of  Count  Strzelecki  within 
what  was  then  the  district  of  Port  Philip.  ‘  I  cannot  do  so,’  he 
writes,  ‘  without  making  your  lordship  aware  of  the  feelings  of 
‘  respect  and  esteem  which  have  been  incited  towards  him  amongst 
‘  the  people  of  this  colony.’  Similar  tributes  were  also  paid  by  the 
colonists  of  Van  Diemen’s  Land,  among  whom  we  recognise  the 
name  of  his  brother  in  geographical  discovery.  Sir  John  Franklin, 
who  was  then  Governor  of  the  island.  It  is  with  surprise  we  notice 
that,  up  to  the  present,  these  tributes  have  been  merely  honorary, 
both  on  the  part  of  the  colonies  and  the  Home  Government.  The 
researches  of  Count  Strzelecki  were  conducted  entirely  at  his  own 
expense  (thus  differing  entirely  from  all  the  explorations  which  come 
within  the  limits  of  our  subject),  and  on  them  was  expended  by  him¬ 
self  a  very  considerable  sum.  On  the  part  of  the  Australian  colonies, 
this  is,  we  believe,  a  singular  exception.  We  cannot  call  to  mind 
any  other  Australian  explorer  with  whom  the  colonists  have  not 
promptly  shared  the  golden  tide  which  has  inundated  them. 

j'  The  district  of  Gipps’  Land  contains  about  ten  millions  of  acres. 
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hundred  deep  pellucid  streams  display  the  crystal  quartz,  and 
sharp  clean  sand  and  gravel,  which  compose  their  beds.  Every¬ 
where  the  traveller  comes  upon  opening  glades,  leading  up  to 
the  ranges,  and  clothed  with  many  varieties  of  flowering  heaths 
and  acacias.  Nor  is  the  soil  less  profitable  than  gay.  All  the 
productions  of  a  temperate  climate  attain  to  absolute  luxuriance 
here,  and  Gipps’  Land,  under  a  proper  system  of  settlement, 
would  in  a  few  years  become  the  granary  of  Australia.*  From 
this  garden,  however.  Count  Strzelecki  was  obliged  to  make  a 
hasty  retreat,  and  found  himself  almost  hopelessly  entangled 
in  the  dense  hedge  which  forms  its  north-west  boundary. 
With  provisions  running  short,  and  suffering  from  the  fatigues 
of  their  previous  labours,  the  Count  and  his  men  attempted  to 
reach  Melbourne  by  a  short  cut  across  the  ranges.  The  skirts 
of  these  ranges  are  clothed  with  a  dense  and  almost  impenetrable 
scrub.  They  had  to  abandon  their  pack-horses  and  all  the 
botanical  and  geological  specimens  collected  on  the  way. 
For  twenty-two  days  they  literally  cut  their  way  through  the 
scrub,  seldom  advancing  more  than  two  miles  a  day,  and  being 
in  a  state  of  complete  starvation.  Their  clothes  were  torn 
piecemeal  away,  and  their  flesh,  lacerated  by  the  sharp  lancet¬ 
like  brambles  of  the  scrub,  was  exposed  to  the  keen  air  of 
these  snow-crowned  ranges.  With  diflSculty  Count  Strzelecki 
and  his  men  reached  Melbourne,  but  the  horses,  with  all 
his  valuable  collections,  were  never  recovered.  In  his 
report  of  this  expedition  to  Sir  George  Gipps,  then  Governor 
of  New  South  Wales,  we  have  the  first  official  notice  of  the 
discovery  of  gold.  It  stands  thus  among  an  enumeration  of 
the  mineralogical  specimens  collected  in  the  district,  in  the 
report,  dated  1839,  — the  despatch  of  Sir  George  Gipps  to  the 

*  Strange  as  it  may  appear,  these  solitudes  have  scarcely 
been  interrupted  since  they  echoed  to  the  footsteps  of  Count 
Strzelecki  and  his  men.  Its  exploration  has  been  carried  no 
further:  some  of  its  finest  rivers  have  not  yet  been  traced.  The 
colonial  land  system  threw  it,  at  an  early  period,  into  the  possession 
of  some  half-dozen  fiockowners ;  and  the  tide  of  settlement,  turned 
from  the  very  shore  of  Port  Phillip  Bay,  spread  to  the  north  and 
west  of  Melbourne.  Already,  however,  there  are  evidences  of  a 
change  in  this  injurious  system  of  land  policy.  Town  and  country 
allotments  are  now  being  sold  within  the  Gipps’  Land  district ;  and 
Captain  Cadell,  who  has  successfully  opened  up  the  Murray,  the 
Darling,  and  the  Murrumbidgee  to  steam  navigation,  has  proposed 
to  the  Colonial  Government  to  introduce  steam  vessels  also  on  the 
Gipps’  Land  lakes  and  rivers.  Should  these  exertions  be  followed 
up,  we  may  shortly  expect  to  see  Gipps’  Land  taking  its  proper  place 
at  the  head  of  the  agricultural  districts  of  Victoria. 
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Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies,  with  which  it  was  forwarded, 
bearing  date  1 840 ;  — 

‘Gold  —  An  auriferous  sulphuret  of  iron,  partly  decomposed, 
yielding  a  very  small  quantity  or  proportion  of  gold,  sufficient  to 
attest  its  presence.’ 

Thus  was  lying  for  twelve  years,  entombed  among  the  Par¬ 
liamentary  papers,  that  important  discovery  which  was  to  effect 
such  changes  in  the  Australian  colonies,  until  at  length,  in  1851, 
another  Governor  of  New  South  Wales,  taught  by  the  pros¬ 
perity  of  California,  consented  to  make  more  publicly  known 
Mr.  Hargreave’s  fresh  discoveries  of  gold.  But  to  Count 
Strzelecki  the  first  discovery  on  the  spot  was  unquestionably 
due  in  1839 ;  which  was  corroborated  by  Sir  Roderick  Mur¬ 
chison’s  scientific  precognition  in  1845  and  1848.* 

But  the  great  continent  still  lies  before  us.  Captain  Sturt 
has  brought  us  from  Sydney  westward  to  Adelaide,  and  at 
Adelaide  we  arrive  at  the  extreme  limits  of  eastern  settlement 
— almost  of  Australian  settlement,  for  the  Swan  River  Colony, 
at  the  opposite,  or  western,  comer  of  the  continent,  scarcely 
effected  more  than  a  landing,  and,  until  these  last  few  years, 
with  difficulty  maintained  even  that  position.  From  Adelaide 
we  shall  have  chiefly  to  follow  the  further  progress  of  dis¬ 
covery  ;  but  as  the  Swan  River  Settlement  influenced  in  some 
degree  the  direction  which  exploration  took,  we  shall,  while  the 
people  of  Adelaide  are  planting  their  wheatfields  and  building 
their  city,  take  a  glance  at  the  coast  on  which  the  Swan 
River  settlers  had  landed.  With  the  early  history  of  this 
settlement  we  have  little  to  do.  Soon  after  Sturt’s  trip  down 
the  Murray,  several  English  capitalists  brought  out  a  number 
of  hired  labourers  to  found  a  colony  on  the  banks  of  the  Swan 
River.  All  the  elements  of  wealth  were  in  abundance.  The 
capitalists,  in  addition  to  labour,  brought  with  them  supplies  of 
everything  necessary  for  the  fanner  and  the  flockowner,  and  the 
land  was  most  excellent.  The  Home  Government,  however, 
made  one  fatal  error.  It  w’as  too  bountiful  with  its  lands.  To 
Mr.  Peel  were  given  500,000  acres ;  to  the  Governor  of  the 
new  settlement  100,000;  similar  grants  were  made  to  the  other 
capitalists.  Each  had  so  much  land  he  did  not  know  what  to 
do  with  it.  For  a  trifle  he  parted  with  large  portions  of  it. 
The  imported  labourers  found  they  could  be  landowners  instead 
of  farm-servants.  They  all  left  their  employers,  and  lived  on 
their  estates,  doing  nothing.  The  very  seeds  were  not  put 

*  See  Count  Strzelecki’s  supplement  to  his  ‘  Physical  Description,’ 
published  in  1856. 
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in  the  ground.  The  cattle  were  neglected,  and  died.  The 
employer  of  300  servants  found  himself  without  one.  He  had 
to  make  his  own  bed,  cook  his  own  meals,  and  behold  his  pro¬ 
perty  going  to  ruin  around  him.  The  imported  labourers  fared 
no  better.  When  autumn  came  round,  they  had  no  harvest  to 
reap.  They  came  back  to  their  masters,  and  insisted  on  the 
terms  of  their  contract.  Failing  to  obtain  what  they  had 
eaten  and  destroyed,  they  insisted  on  hanging  them.  With 
difficulty  the  Governor  and  the  capitalists  escaped  with  their 
lives.  A  few  ships  took  away  most  of  the  hired  labourers  to 
the  colonies  of  New  South  Wales  and  Van  Diemen’s  Land, 
where  they  found  themselves  much  more  comfortable  as  highly 
paid  farm-servants  than  as  starving  landowners. 

There  still  remained,  in  Perth  and  at  King  George’s  Sound, 
around  Cape  Leeuwin,  the  nucleus  of  a  settlement  destined  to  ex¬ 
pand  into  the  Colony  of  Western  Australia,  though  without  any 
material  increase  of  population.  Of  the  immense  North-West 
Coast,  stretching  thence  to  the  shores  of  the  Gulf  of  Carpentaria, 
and,  as  a  ship  sails,  some  3000  miles  long,  nothing  was  known,  nor 
were  the  settlers  around  Swan  River  inclined  to  push  occupation 
towards  the  north.  The  successes  of  Captain  Sturt  and  Sir 
Thomas  Mitchell  in  opening  new  lands  had  now  attracted 
the  attention  of  England  towards  Australia.  The  importance 
of  connecting  the  North-West  Coast  of  Australia  by  means  of  a 
settlement,  nearer  and  under  happier  fortunes  than  the  Swan 
River  Settlement,  was  urged  upon  the  Home  Government.  It 
was  replied  that  no  settlers  would  go  to  a  coast  of  which 
nothing  whatever,  save  the  misfortunes  of  the  Swan  River 
settlers,  was  known.  Sir  George  Grey,  the  present  Governor 
of  New  Zealand,  was  then  a  captain  of  the  83rd  Regiment 
in  London.  Seized  with  a  spirit  of  adventure,  he  proposed  to 
the  Government  to  go  and  explore  the  North-West  Coast  of 
Australia.  H.M.S.  ‘Beagle’  was  then  lying  at  Plymouth, 
preparing  for  a  marine  survey  of  the  Australasian  seas  and 
gulfs,  which  was  to  extend  over  some  years.  Captain  Grey’s 
proposal  was  accepted,  and  a  passage  was  offered  for  him¬ 
self  and  his  exploring  party  in  the  ‘Beagle.’  To  him  we 
chiefly  owe  the  little  we  know  of  this  coast.  It  is  much 
to  be  regretted  that  his  researches  were  interrupted  by  continued 
mishaps.  But  for  these  mishaps  we  should  now  possess  a  more 
complete  knowledge  of  this  portion  of  Australia  —  a  portion 
apparently  abounding  in  all  that  can  conduce  to  successful 
colonisation,  and  the  nearest  of  the  whole  continent  to  our  Indian 
Empire,  to  China,  and  to  the  rich  islands  of  the  Indian  Archi- 
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pelago.  Of  Sir  George  Grey’s  progress  along  this  coast  we 
shall  now  offer  a  rapid  sketch. 

Captain  Grey  was  to  laud  in  Hanover  Bay,  towards  the  north 
of  the  continent,  and  to  explore  the  coast  down  towards  the 
Swan  River  Settlement.  His  expedition  accordingly  reached 
Hanover  Bay  in  1838,  and  immediately  found  themselves  in  a 
most  delightful  tropical  country.  Everywhere — by  the  sparkling 
cascade  of  the  Prince  Regent’s  River,  along  the  picturesque 
banks  of  the  Glenelg,  through  deep  alluvial  meadows  watered 
by  countless  rivulets  —  Captain  Grey  pauses  to  admire  the 
beauty  of  the  scenery ;  — 

‘  Those  of  the  party,’  he  writes,  ‘  who  were  not  very  tall,  travelled, 
as  they  themselves  expressed  it,  between  two  high  green  walls,  over 
which  they  could  not  see ;  and  those  green  walls  were  composed  of 
rich  green  grass,  which  the  ponies  ate  with  avidity.  On  a  subsequent 
occasion,  wlien  we  re-visited  this  valley,  we  had  to  call  to  one  an¬ 
other,  in  order  to  ascertain  our  relative  positions,  when  only  a  few 
yards  apart.  And  yet  the  vegetation  was  neither  rank  nor  coarse, 
but  as  fine  grass  as  1  have  ever  seen.’ 

From  Hanover  Bay  the  expedition  proceeded  for  seventy 
miles  inland  along  the  banks  of  the  Glenelg,  a  river  discovered 
in  the  vicinity,  the  country  still  preserving  its  favourable 
ap]>earance. 

Here,  however,  all  further  progress  was  abandoned.  Soon 
after  landing.  Captain  Grey,  with  two  of  his  men  on  an  excur¬ 
sion  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  bay,  came  upon  some  natives. 
One  of  the  men,  betraying  his  terror  at  their  unusual  appear¬ 
ance,  and  seeking  safety  in  flight,  encouraged  some  of  them  to 
cast  their  spears,  from  which  Captain  Grey  received  a  severe 
and  dangerous  wound.  Fatigue  and  want  of  proper  remedies 
had  now'  brought  on  more  threatening  symptoms,  and  with  the 
advice  of  his  companions,  he  abandoned  further  advance.  On 
his  return  to  Hanover  Bay  he  was  received  on  board  the 
‘  Beagle,’  luckily  then  off  the  coast,  and  sailed  thence  to  the 
Mauritius  in  order  to  recruit  his  health. 

In  the  following  year  he  again  started  with  an  exploring 
party  consisting  of  thirteen  men.  By  the  advice  of  the 
settlers  at  Swan  River,  where  he  put  in  before  proceeding  to 
the  north  of  the  coast,  he  departed  from  his  original  intention 
of  exploring  downwards  from  Hanover  Bay  to  Swan  River, 
and  determined  to  land  at  Shark  Bay,  about  600  miles  to  the 
north  of  Swan  River,  and  to  explore  the  coast  district  thence 
upwards  to  Hanover  Bay.  At  Shark  Bay,  however,  a  violent 
tempest  put  an  end  to  further  exploration  at  its  very  starting 
point  The  sea  rose,  and  washed  away  the  whole  depot  of 
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stores.  Two  leaky  whaleboats,  and  a  little  flour  and  salt-pro¬ 
visions,  were  alone  left,  and  with  these  Captain  Grey  and  his 
men  made  a  hasty  retreat  for  Perth.  About  half-way  from 
Perth,  the  two  boats  were  so  shattered  by  the  surf  as  to  be 
found  useless,  and  the  retreating  party  took  to  the  land.  Here 
they  would  have  all  miserably  perished,  but  for  the  superior 
strength  and  endurance  of  the  commander.  They  lay  down, 
and  declared  themselves  unable  to  proceed  any  further.  Leav¬ 
ing  them  on  the  sea-shore,  at  a  native  well,  Captain  Grey 
pushed  on  for  Perth,  and  reached  the  out-settlements.  Horse¬ 
men  were  immediately  despatched  with  food,  and  arrived  in 
time  for  the  relief  of  all  the  party,  save  one. 

From  King  George’s  Sound,  Captain  Grey  took  ship  to 
Adelaide,  to  meet  the  regular  Australian  passenger  vessels,  on 
his  return  to  England.  And  to  him  the  people  of  Adelaide 
now  eagerly  applied  for  information  of  the  North-West  Coast. 
Indeed,  nothing  could  be  more  indistinct  than  the  know¬ 
ledge  which  the  settlers  around  Adelaide  possessed  of  the 
immense  wilderness  lying  to  the  north  and  west  of  them.  The 
very  coast-line  of  the  whole  continent  was  most  uncertain. 
Since  the  days  of  Captain  Cook,  scarcely  a  white  foot  had 
crossed  it ;  and  the  Dutch  previously  had  contented  them¬ 
selves  by  naming  a  few  of  its  most  conspicuous  headlands. 
Owing  to  his  mishaps  and  forced  marches.  Captain  Grey 
could  give  them  little  information  of  the  North-West  Coast. 
Hanover  Bay,  diametrically  opposite  to  them,  at  the  other 
extremity  of  the  continent,  was  of  little  avail  for  immediate 
occupation,  but  King  George’s  Sound,  at  the  extremity  of  their 
own  coast,  the  South  Coast,  contained  fine  pasture  lands,  and  but 
few  settlers  to  make  use  of  them.  But  of  their  own  coast  the 
settlers  of  Adelaide  knew  probably  less  than  of  the  other  two,  the 
East  Coast  and  the  North-West  Coast.  Mr.  Bass  had,  indeed, 
several  years  before,  drifted  through  the  strait  which  now 
bears  his  name  in  an  open ;  whaleboat,  and  made  the  discovery 
that  Van  Diemen’s  Land  was  an  island.  Captain  Flinders,  his 
companion  in  the  whaleboat,  had,  at  a  later  period,  followed  up 
this  discovery  by  coasting  along  the  whole  of  the  south  main¬ 
land  and  sketching  its  singular  shore  from  the  deck  of  his  ship ; 
but  the  impetuous  current  which,  coming  up  from  the  South 
Pole,  sweeps  through  the  Great  Australian  Bight,  and  an  unin¬ 
terrupted  wall  of  precipitous  cliffs,  some  500  or  600  feet  high, 
into  which  this  current  was  eating,  deterred  him  from  endanger¬ 
ing  his  vessel  by  a  too  near  approach.  Such  was  the  scanty 
information  which  the  people  of  Adelaide  had  now  to  guide 
them  in  seeking  an  extension  of  settlement  towards  the  west. 
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It  might,  indeed,  at  first  sight,  be  supposed  that  the  unex¬ 
pected  acquisition  of  such  important  territories  as  Australia 
Felix  and  South  Australia  would,  for  some  considerable  time, 
satisfy  the  eastern  colonists.  But  the  old  craving  for  land  had 
soon  grown  as  strong  as  ever.  In  truth,  it  had  scarcely  abated. 
Australia  Felix  was  surrounded  by  New 'South  Wales,  by 
South  Australia,  and  by  the  sea.  Its  ‘  tenants  of  the  Crown,’ 
as  they  chose  to  be  called  —  or  ‘  squatters,’  as  they  soon  came  to 
be  called — were  permitted  to  take  up  ‘  runs,’  or  sheep  and  cattle 
stations,  as  large  as  English  counties.  In  a  wonderfully  short 
time,  Australia  Felix  was  occupied  from  the  Murray  to  the  sea. 
South  Australia  was  little  more  than  a  geographical  expression. 
Its  parliamentary  boundaries,  on  the  north  and  west,  exist  only 
on  paper.  To  the  present  day,  none  but  the  foot  of  the  ex¬ 
plorer  has  ever  crossed  their  meridians.  The  land  in  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  of  Adelaide  was  such  as  Captain  Sturt  had  described 
it — rich  in  pastures,  and  needing  but  the  care  of  the  husband¬ 
man  to  give  forth  its  corn  and  wine ;  but  the  traveller  to  the 
north  of  Adelaide  soon  found  himself  in  a  wilderness.  The 
early  settlers  on  Port  Jackson  never  sought  more  eagerly  to 
escape  beyond  the  Blue  Mountains  than  did  the  inhabitants 
of  the  Adelaide  district  now  seek  to  know  what  lay  beyond  the 
desert  which  encompassed  them.  Within  a  few  short  years,  the 
city  of  Adelaide  had  grown  with  amazing  rapidity ;  the  whole 
of  the  surrounding  district  was  already  overflowing  with  flocks 
and  herds;  but  the  settler  who  endeavoured  to  push  to  the 
north  or  west  could  nowhere  discover  either  water  or  grass. 
The  efforts  of  its  new  government  were  unremitting ;  settlers 
were  most  ready  to  contribute  to  the  expenses  of  exploring  ex¬ 
peditions;  and  various  were  the  plans  discussed.  Already 
Adelaide  had  its  Press,  its  lecture  hall,  and  reading  rooms.  A 
file  of  Adelaide  newspapers  for  1839,  the  year  in  which  Captain 
Grey  called  at  Adelaide,  will  be  found  very  much  occupied  by 
letters  on  exploration,  *  papers  ’  read,  and  reports  of  discussions 
on  the  subject.  The  distance  to  King  George’s  Sound  was 
certainly  immense,  the  coast  line  anything  but  inviting;  but 
might  it  not  be  worth  while  to  ascertain,  by  practical  experi¬ 
ment,  the  possibility  of  driving  sheep  overland  thither  ?  Would 
not  such  an  experiment  most  certainly  lead  to  the  discovery  of 
good  intermediate  districts  ?  Then,  to  the  north  of  Adelaide, 
there  was  that  mysterious  Lake  Torrens.  Might  not  a  better 
country  commence  with  its  northern  shores,  if  they  could  be 
reached  ? 

In  1840,  these  discussions  were  brought  to  a  practical  issue. 
After  much  debate,  the  attempt  to  form  a  junction  with  the 
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western  settlement  was  abandoned ;  and  an  expedition,  called 
the  Northern  Exploring  Expedition,  was  formed  by  the  united 
assistance  of  the  Government  and  the  colonists.  Mr.  Eyre,  the 
late  Governor  of  St.  Vincent,  was  then  a  settler  in  the  colony 
of  South  Australia.  He  had  already  gained  considerable  expe¬ 
rience  as  an  explorer,  both  in  New  South  Wales  and  in  its  new 
dependency,  the  Port  Phillip  district,  as  Sir  Thomas  Mitchell’s 
Australia  Felix  soon  came  to  be  called.  More  recently  he 
had  made  some  incursions  into  the  country  to  the  north  of 
Adelaide,  and,  on  the  opposite  shore  of  Spencer  Gulf,  in  the 
Port  Lincoln  district ;  and  to  him  was  entrusted  the  command 
of  the  expedition.  He  was  to  ascertain  the  extent  and  nature 
of  Lake  Torrens.  A  range  of  hills,  called  Flinder’s  Range, 
ran  from  Adelaide  northwards  ;  they  might  lead  to  a  change  of 
country,  or  feed  some  inland  stream.  And,  if  possible,  he  was 
to  penetrate  to  the  centre  of  the  continent. 

The  centre  of  the  continent  this  expedition  was  fated  never 
to  reach ;  nor  even  to  cross  to  the  opposite  shores  of  Lake  Torrens. 
Its  steps  we  shall  have  to  follow  in  a  widely  different  direction. 
Of  Lake  Torrens,  however,  we  may  say  that  its  southern  shores 
were  now  found  desolate  and  dreary  in  the  extreme.  The  lake 
itself  was  about  twenty  miles  broad,  covered  with  a  thick  coat¬ 
ing  of  salt,  which  had  all  the  appearance  of  freshly  fallen  snow. 
Under  this  salt  was  found  a  bed  of  soft  mud,  becoming  so  deep 
towards  mid-channel  as  to  frustrate  all  their  efforts  to  cross  the 
lake.  On  maps  of  Australia,  Lake  Torrens  figures  very  much 
in  the  shape  of  a  horseshoe.  The  appearances  observed  by 
Mr.  Eyre  on  the  present  occasion  at  four  different  points  on  its 
western  arm,  together  with  some  researches  of  Captain  Sturt, 
on  its  supposed  eastern  arm,  on  an  exploring  expedition  to 
which  we  shall  presently  come,  are  the  principal  grounds  for 
this  view  of  the  Torrens  basin.  More  recently,  however,  it  has 
been  ascertained  that  what  was  known  as  Lake  Torrens  is  not 
one,  but  several  lakes — in  fact,  a  semicircular  chain  of  lakes, 
or  mud  ponds ;  and  that,  more  curiously  still,  a  portion  of  its 
western  arm  is  the  terminus  of  a  river,  which  takes  its  rise  on 
the  East  Coast  of  the  continent,  some  1,500  miles  distant.  At 
present,  however,  we  have  to  follow  the  strange  adventures  of 
Mr.  Eyre. 

Abandoning  Lake  Torrens,  he  threw  himself  entirely  upon 
Flinder’s  Range,  hoping  that  the  slopes  of  its  hills  would  furnish 
sufficient  water  to  his  party  in  their  progress  northward.  But 
hill  after  hill  grew  smaller  and  less  frequent,  and  gradually  the 
country  settled  down  into  a  desolate  level.  One  peak  still  rose 
from  the  plain,  and  from  this,  named  by  him  Mount  Hopeless, 
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he  determined  to  take  a  last  observation.  Without  water  or 
food  for  the  horses,  and  through  a  low  sandy  country,  his  party 
bore  down  on  Mount  Hopeless,  and  ascended  to  its  summit. 
‘And  cheerless  and  hopeless,  indeed,’  he  writes,  ‘was  the  prospect 
‘  before  us.’  As  he  had  feared,  all  trace  of  Flinder’s  Range  now 
ceased,  and  before  him  lay  a  wide  desolate  level,  interrupted 
only  by  the  ridge  forming  the  shore  of  the  still  more  gloomy 
lake.  This  ridge  of  the  lake,  which,  at  each  point  of  previous 
observation,  had  been  bending  round  from  west  to  east,  now  ap¬ 
peared  on  his  right  hand.  Supposing,  therefore,  that  his  only 
means  of  escape  from  this  apparently  uninterrupted  semicir¬ 
cular  basin  was  by  descending  to  either  of  its  southern  ex¬ 
tremities,  he  returned  to  the  head  of  Spencer  Gulf,  where  a 
narrow  isthmus  separates  the  waters  of  the  gulf  from  Lake 
Torrens,  and  crossed  into  the  Port  Lincoln  district,  intending  to 
resume  his  northern  course  when  sufficiently  clear  of  the  lake. 
Repeated  attempts,  however,  proved  the  impracticability  of 
forcing  a  passage  northward  from  this  portion  of  the  coast. 
At  every  point,  when  advancing  a  few  miles  inland,  impene¬ 
trable  scrub,  and  a  total  absence  of  water  and  food  for  the 
cattle,  drove  the  expedition  back.  Nor  did  it  appear  an  easier 
task  to  advance  along  the  coast  itself.  Leaving  the  main 
portion  of  his  men  at  Fowler’s  Bay,  Mr.  Eyre  made  three 
several  attempts  to  reach  the  Great  Bight,  hoping  that,  after 
passing  that  portion  of  the  coast,  the  country  would  be  found 
to  open  up  more  favourably  inland.  But,  after  encountering 
great  hardships  and  the  loss  of  several  of  his  horses,  he  rounded 
the  Great  Bight  only  to  behold  the  same  impenetrable  country. 
The  objects  proposed  for  the  Northern  Exploring  Expedition 
seemed,  therefore,  impossible  of  attainment ;  and  Mr.  Eyre,  on 
his  return  to  Fowler’s  Bay,  sent  the  men  composing  it  back  to 
Adelaide.  Mr.  Eyre  himself  we  have  now  to  follow  through 
a  feat  the  most  wonderful  in  the  whole  annals  of  exploration. 

We  have  already  mentioned  that  the  rich  pastures  of  King 
George’s  Sound  and  Swan  River  had  been  the  subject  of  dis¬ 
cussion  in  Adelaide.  They  lay  at  the  extremity  of  the  South 
Coast,  but  was  it  likely  that  they  were  confiued  to  the  ex¬ 
tremity  of  the  South  Coast?  Was  it  likely  that  a  coast  district, 
1,500  miles  long,  was  absolutely  barren  ?  An  explorer  would 
be  certain  to  meet  good  intermediate  districts,  and  good  interme¬ 
diate  districts  would  bring  the  whole  of  the  North-West  Coast 
within  reach  of  the  Adelaide  flockowner.  The  northern  route 
had  been  adopted  at  Mr.  Eyre’s  own  request,  enforced  by  his 
own  experience  in  the  Port  Lincoln  district.  His  present  ex¬ 
cursions  to  the  head  of  the  Great  Bight  proved  the  difficulties 
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of  a  western  route  along  the  coast  to  be  far  greater  than  he 
had  ui^ed  upon  the  Exploration  Committee  in  Adelaide ;  but 
Mr.  Eyre  now  determined  to  take  up  the  western  route,  and  to 
force  a  passage  to  King  George’s  Sound. 

The  ^uth  Coast,  from  Fowler’s  Bay  to  King  George’s  Sound, 
lay  as  Captain  Flinders  h'ad  sketched  it  from  his  ship.  Indeed, 
down  to  the  present  time,  Mr.  Eyre  himself  is  the  solitary 
white  man  who  has  trod  its  desolate  wilds.  From  the  summit 
of  the  cliffs,  which  had  frowned  down  on  the  topmasts  of  H.M.S. 

‘  Investigator,’  stretched  inland  a  table-land  without  rise  or  fall, 
until  a  dense  and  impenetrable  skirting  of  scrub  hid  it  from 
sight.  This  table-land  ]VIr.  Eyre  had  now  ascertained  to  be  an 
unbroken  sheet  of  limestone.  At  the  bottom  of  the  cliffs  the 
action  of  the  current  had  hollowed  out  immense  caverns ;  and, 
occasionally,  huge  portions  of  the  rock  became  detached  and 
tumbled  into  the  ocean,  showing  by  the  rapidity  with  they  were 
engulfed  the  hopelessness  of  finding  any  path  by  the  margin 
of  the  sea.  Inland,  the  country  seemed  equally  unpromising, 
and  the  only  portion  capable  of  sustaining  animal  existence  was 
a  narrow  strip  extending  along  the  edge  of  the  table-land,  over¬ 
looking  the  sea.  Here  the  action  of  the  wind  had  collected 
some  scattered  heaps  of  sand,  on  which  grew  a  few  tufts  of  sour 
grass  and  salsolaceous  herbs.  But  already  from  Fowler’s  Bay 
to  the  head  of  the  Great  Eight,  neither  lake,  pond,  nor  stream 
had  been  discovered  ;  and  we  may  now  say  that  from  Fowler’s 
Bay  to  King  George’s  Sound,  a  distance’  of  upwards  of  1 ,500 
miles,  no  vestige  of  a  watercourse,  nor  any  surface-lake,  or 
pond  was  met.  During  the  day,  a  strong  wind  blows  from  the 
interior,  sometimes  scorching  in  its  heat,  and  loaded  with  fine 
sand.  Towards  evening,  this  is  met  by  a  chilling  breeze, 
coming  up  from  the  great  Southern  Ocean ;  and  doubtless  to 
the  action  of  those  two  winds  is  to  be  attributed  the  deposition 
of  sand  on  the  limestone  surface  along  the  edge  of  this  exposed 
table-land.  Occasionally,  at  intervals  of  150  and  200  miles,  the 
sand  had  been  formed  into  a -cluster  of  hills,  and  on  digging 
down  to  the  limestone,  at  these  places,  a  little  brackish  water 
was  found  to  ooze  out  between  the  sand  and  the  rock.  Strange 
as  it  may  seem,  this  was  the  only  water  at  all  approaching  fresh, 
which  could  be  discovered  along  the  whole  course  of  this  terrible 
journey. 

In  undertaking  this  most  forbidding  task,  Mr.  Eyre  had 
determined  to  risk  the  life  of  no  European  save  himself.  The 
men  composing  the  North  Exploring  Expedition  had,  therefore, 
been  sent  back  to  Adelaide.  But  the  overseer  of  the  party,  a 
servant  long  in  the  employment  of  Mr.  Eyre,  and  a  man  of 
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great  energy  and  courage,  refused  to  leave  his  master,  and  Mr. 
Eyre  at  length  consented  to  accept  his  assistance.  In  addition, 
he  retained  two  aboriginal  young  men,  who  had  been  some  time 
in  his  service  on  his  farm,  and  a  third  aboriginal,  named  Wylie, 
a  native  of  King  George’s  Sound,  who  had  lately  arrived  in 
Adelaide  in  a  vessel  which  had  touched  there.  With  these,  Mr. 
Eyre  commenced  making  some  necessary  preparations,  and 
giving  his  horses  rest  before  finally  leaving  Fowler’s  Bay.  He 
had  informed  the  Governor,  by  letter,  of  the  resolution  which 
he  had  formed,  but,  in  addition,  the  officers  and  men  of  the 
disbanded  expedition  made  known,  on  their  return  to  Adelaide, 
the  great  difficulties  which  Mr.  Eyre  had  already  experienced  in 
his  several  efforts  to  round  the  Great  Bight,  and  the  singularly 
unpromising  nature  of  the  country  beyond  its  head.  From 
these  it  appeared  that  Mr.  Eyre  was  advancing  on  certain  des¬ 
truction,  and  a  Government  sloop  was  immediately  despatched 
to  Fowlers  Bay  with  a  strong  recommendation  from  the 
Governor  to  return,  accompanied  by  an  official  approval  of  his 
conduct  as  leader  of  the  late  Northern  Exploring  Expedition. 
But  Mr.  Eyre’s  resolution  was  not  to  be  changed,  and  the  sloop 
returned  to  Adelaide  without  him.  ‘  We  were  now  alone,’  he 
writes,  ‘  myself,  my  overseer,  and  the  three  native  boys,  with  a 
‘  fearful  task  before  us.  The  bridge  was  broken  down  behind 
‘  us,  and  we  must  succeed  in  reaching  King  George's  Sound,  or 
‘  perish.  No  middle  course  remained.’  Having  constructed  bags 
to  hold  water,  and  having  given  the  cattle  sufficient  rest,  Mr. 
Eyre  commenced  his  journey.  His  stock  of  provisions  then 
C9n8isted  of  some  sheep  remaining  over  from  the  disbanded 
expedition,  and  a  few  bags  of  flour.  The  head  of  the  Great 
Bight  was  again  rounded,  and  the  same  forbidding  nature  of 
country  was  found  to  extend  along  its  western  arm — the  only 
vegetation  being  a  few  scattered  tufts  of  grass,  and  the  only 
water  being  procured  from  beneath  the  sandhills,  occurring  at 
intervals  of  100  and  200  miles. 

That  man  or  beast  should  travel  through  a  succession  of 
such  intervals,  extending  over  upwards  of  1,500  miles,  is  indeed 
wonderful,  and,  we  believe,  wholly  without  parallel.  Some¬ 
times  a  group  of  sandhills  occurred  at  the  end  of  one  or  two 
days’  march ;  more  frequently,  scarcely  a  blade  of  grass,  and  not  a 
drop  of  water,  was  met  for  a  whole  week,  and  human  endurance, 
taxed  beyond  what  it  might  be  believed  possible  for  human  endu¬ 
rance  to  sustain,  was  no  longer  supported  by  the  hope  that  another 
group  was  yet  in  advance,  or  that  retreat  was  possible.  Mr. 
Eyre’s  progress  during  one  of  those  long  intervals  between 
water  and  water,  may  be  thus  sketched.  After  a  halt  of  three 
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or  four  days  at  one  of  these  groups  of  sandhills  to  recruit, 
the  horses  were  again  loaded  for  a  fresh  start,  the  bags  were 
filled  with  water,  and  the  sheep  were  led  out  of  their  pen.  For 
two  or  three  days  the  horses  were  able  to  carry  the  few  bags  of 
flour,  water,  and  other  necessary  baggage.  On  the  fourth  day 
their  strength  began  to  fail,  and  it  becanne  necessary  to  lighten 
their  loads  —  the  rejected  articles  being  left  on  the  wayside. 
On  the  fifth  and  sixth  days  the  horses  became  totally  exhausted, 
and  no  exertions  could  force  them  to  proceed  further.  Leaving 
them  also  stretched  on  the  wayside,  Mr.  Eyre  and  his  men,  with 
the  empty  water-bags,  hurried  forward  until  the  next  group  of 
sandhills  appeared  above  the  horizon.  Arriving  at  these,  they 
immediately  proceeded  to  scoop  out  a  well,  considerable  labour 
and  delay  being  occasioned  by  the  repeated  falling-in  of  the 
sand.  Reaching  the  surface  of  the  limestone  they  quenched 
their  thirst,  and  took  a  few  hours’  rest  while  the  water-bags 
were  filling.  The  whole  party  then  shouldered  their  bags,  and 
proceeded  back  to  the  horses ;  and  these  they  generally  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  bringing  on  by  easy  stages  to  the  sandhills ;  though 
occasionally  they  found  one  of  the  wretched  and  worn-out 
animals  in  its  last  struggles.  Having  brought  everything  living 
to  the  water,  the  most  laborious  task  yet  remained.  Their  pro¬ 
visions  and  few  indis|)ensable  articles  were  still  strewed  along 
their  track ;  and,  while  the  horses  were  taking  some  rest,  it 
was  necessary  to  go  back  and  collect  them,  Mr.  Eyre  and  his 
men  carrying  them  on  their  backs  a  distance  of  sometimes  forty 
or  fifty  miles.  In  addition  to  these  immense  labours,  a  further 
task  devolved  on  Mr.  Eyre  and  the  overseer.  The  horses, 
though  found  unable  to  endure  the  same  privation  as  the  men, 
were,  nevertheless,  essential  to  the  preservation  of  the  party. 
Notwithstanding  their  fatigue,  the  want  of  water  made  them 
restless  during  the  night,  and,  when  not  closely  watched,  they 
seized  every  opportunity  to  return  to  the  last  watering-place  — 
the  scattered  position  of  the  few  tufts  of  herbage  rendering  it  im¬ 
possible  to  tether  them.  Nor  could  so  important  a  task  be  safely 
entrusted  to  the  two  aborigines.  Mr.  Eyre  and  the  overseer, 
therefore,  agreed  to  divide  each  night  between  them,  so  as  by 
stiict  watch,  to  ensure  the  possession  of  the  horses  in  the 
morning. 

In  this  manner  Mr.  Eyre  and  his  small  party  had  toiled  on 
for  a  couple  of  months,  and  had  now  accomplished  more  than 
half  their  journey,  when  an  appalling  act  of  treachery  plunged 
him  in  fresh  difficulties,  and  seemed  to  render  his  ultimate  escape 
hopeless.  In  the  midst  of  one  of  these  long  stages  between  water 
and  water,  they  had  encamped  for  the  night,  and  Mr.  Eyre  had 
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taken  the  first  watch  over  the  horses.  It  was  approaching 
toward  midnight,  when  Mr.  Eyre’s  watch  would  expire  and  he 
would  be  relieved  by  the  overseer.  The  horses  in  their  restless¬ 
ness  had  led  him  some  distance  from  the  camp,  when  the  report 
of  a  gun  interrupted  the  sighing  of  the  breeze  over  these 
desolate  wilds.  Startled  by  so  unusual  an  occurrence,  Mr.  Eyre 
immediately  hastened  back  to  the  camp. 

‘  I  met  the  King  George’s  Sound  native,  "Wylie,  running  towards 
me,  and  in  great  alarm,  crying,  “  Oh,  Massa,  oh  Massa!  come  here 
but  could  gain  no  information  from  him,  as  to  what  had  occurred. 
Upon  reaching  the  encampment,  which  I  did  in  about  five  minutes 
after  the  shot  was  fired,  I  was  horror-struck  to  find  my  poor  overseer 
weltering  in  his  blood,  and  in  the  last  agonies  of  death.  Glancing 
hastily  around  the  camp,  I  found  it  deserted  by  the  two  younger 
native  boys ;  whilst  the  scattered  fragments  of  our  baggage,  which  I 
left  carefully  piled  up  under  the  oilskin,  lay  thrown  about  in  wild 
disorder,  and  at  once  revealed  the  cause  of  the  harrowing  scene  before 
me.  Upon  raising  the  body  of  my  faithful,  but  ill-fated  follower,  I 
found  that  he  was  beyond  all  human  aid.  He  had  been  shot  through 
the  left  breast  with  a  bail.  The  last  convulsions  of  death  were  upon 
him,  and  he  expired  almost  immediately  after  our  arrival. 

‘  The  frightful,  the  appalling  truth  now  burst  upon  me,  that  I  was 
alone  in  the  desert.  He  who  had  faithfully  served  me  for  many 
years,  who  had  followed  my  fortunes  in  adversity  and  in  prosperity, 
who  had  accompanied  me  in  all  my  wanderings,  and  whose  attach¬ 
ment  to  me  had  been  his  sole  inducement  to  remain  with  me  in  this 
last  and,  to  him,  alas!  fatal  journey,  was  now  no  more.  For  an 
instant,  I  was  almost  tempted  to  wish  that  it  had  been  my  own  fate, 
instead  of  his.  The  horrors  of  my  situation  glared  upon  me  with 
such  startling  reality  as,  for  an  instant,  almost  to  paralyse  the  mind. 
At  the  dead  hour  of  night,  in  the  wildest  and  most  inhospitable 
wastes  of  Australia,  with  a  fierce  wind  raging  in  unison  with  the 
scene  of  violence  before  me,  1  was  left  with  a  single  native,  whose 
fidelity  1  could  not  rely  upon,  and  who,  for  ought  1  knew,  might  be 
in  league  with  the  other  two,  who,  perhaps,  were  even  now  lurking 
about,  with  a  view  of  taking  away  my  own  life,  as  they  had  done 
that  of  the  overseer.  Three  days  had  passed  away  since  we  left  the 
last  water,  and  it  was  very  doubtful  when  we  might  find  any  more. 
Six  hundred  miles  of  country  had  to  be  traversed  before  I  could  hope 
to  obtain  the  slightest  aid  or  assistance  of  any  kind,  whilst  I  knew 
not  that  a  single  drop  of  water  or  an  ounce  of  fiour  had  been  left  by 
these  murderers  from  a  stock  that  had  previously  been  so  small.’ 

Their  small  store  of  flour  had  indeed  been  the  incentive  to 
this  horrible  deed.  The  two  natives  had  taken  with  them  all 
the  flour  and  water  they  could  carry,  and  the  double-barrelled 
guns  of  Mr.  Eyre  and  the  overseer,  leaving  behind  them  only  a 
brace  of  pistols  and  a  rifle  which  had  a  ball  fast  in  the  breech, 
and  was  useless  for  the  time.  The  encampment  showed  that 
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they  bad  laid  their  plan  for  murdering  the  overseer  over  night ; 
but,  as  the  country  around  was  entirely  destitute  of  food,  it  is 
most  probable  that  they  perished  as  soon  as  their  stock  of  flour 
was  exhausted. 

‘After  obtaining  possession/  continues  Mr.  Eyre,  ‘of  all  the 
remaining  arms,  useless  as  they  were  at  the  moment,  with  some 
ammunition,  1  made  no  examination  then,  but  hurried  away  from  the 
fearful  scene,  accompanied  by  the  King  George’s  Sound  native,  to 
search  for  the  horses,  knowing  that,  if  they  got  away  now,  no  chance 
w’hatever  would  remaih  of  saving  our  lives.  Already  the  wretched 
animals  had  wandered  to  a  considerable  distance ;  and  although  the 
night  was  moonlight,  yet  the  belts  of  scrub,  intersecting  the  plains, 
were  so  numerous  and  dense  that,  for  a  long  time,  we  could  not  find 
them.  Having  succeeded  in  doing  so  at  last,  Wylie  and  I  remained 
with  them,  watching  them  during  the  remainder  of  the  night ;  but 
they  were  very  restless,  and  gave  us  a  deal  of  trouble.  With  an 
aching  heart,  and  in  most  painful  reflection,  1  passed  this  dreadful 
night,  every  moment  appearing  to  be  protracted  to  an  hour,  and  it 
seemed  as  if  the  daylight  would  never  appear.  About  midnight  the 
wind  ceased,  and  it  became  bitterly  cold  and  frosty.  I  had  nothing 
on  but  a  shirt  and  a  pair  of  trousers,  and  suffered  most  acutely  from 
the  cold.  To  mental  anguish  was  now  added  intense  bodily  pain. 
Sufiering  and  distress  had  well-nigh  overwhelmed  me,  and  life 
seemed  hardly  worth  the  efibrt  necessary  to  prolong  it.  Ages  can 
never  efface  the  horrors  of  this  single  night,  nor  would  the  wealth  of 
the  world  tempt  me  to  go  through  similar  ones  again.’ 

With  daylight,  Mr.  Eyre  and  Wylie  prepared  to  hasten  from 
this  dreadful  scene.  There  was  not  sutficient  sand  on  the  sur¬ 
face  of  the  limestone  to  bury  the  body  of  the  overseer,  and 
nothing  remained  but  to  wrap  his  blanket  around  it.  The 
sheep  had  all  been  consumed,  or  perished  on  the  journey. 
Forty  pounds  of  flour  was  now  their  only  stock  of  provision  ; 
and,  abandoning  everything  else,  save  his  charts  and  papers, 
!Mr.  Eyre  hurried  from  the  spot  with  his  solitary  attendant, 
Wylie.  The  two  natives  again  appeared  before  starting,  and 
made  efforts  to  gain  over  Wylie,  but  they  could  not  be  induced 
to  speak  to  Mr.  Eyre,  and,  after  a  short  time,  they  disappeared 
in  the  desert. 

The  two  travellers  were  now  obliged  to  live  chiefly  on  their 
horses,  curing  the  flesh  in  the  sun,  and  carrying  on  a  sufficient 
quantity  for  some  days’  consumption.  On  these  occasions,  Mr. 
Eyre,  in  the  midst  of  such  overwhelming  troubles,  records  in 
his  note-book  the  strange  appetite  of  Wylie  for  horseflesh. 
When  a  horse  was  killed,  he  ate  several  pounds  before  lying 
down.  During  the  night  he  got  up  almost  hourly  to  resume 
his  feast.  He  lay  on  the  ground.  He  roared  in  agonies  of 
indigestion.  He  begged  to  be  allowed  to  rest  a  day.  He  was 
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very  bad ;  too  much  walk  had  made  him  bad ;  he  was  curing 
himselt'  with  horseflesh.  In  the  morning  he  loaded  himself', 
notwithstanding  his  illness,  with  choice  pieces,  and,  with  tears 
in  his  eyes,  left  behind  him  all  that  he  could  not  carry.  The 
singular  wall  of  cliffs,  too,  retired  inland,  and  they  were  enabled 
to  gain  access  to  the  sea-shore,  Avhere  they  occasionally  caught  a 
stinging  ray-fish.  At  length,  when  human  nature  threatened  to 
sink  under  such  long-continued  fatigue  and  exposure,  and  to 
reach  the  settlement  at  King  George’s  Sound,  now  close  at 
hand,  appeared  beyond  their  strength,  a  whaling  barque  was 
sighted  off  the  coast  On  perceiving  their  signals,  the  commander 
—  Captain  Ros8iter,of  the  French  whaling-ship  ‘  Mississippi  ’ — 
sent  a  boat  for  them,  and  they  were  received  on  board  with 
much  hospitality.  After  recruiting  themselves  here  for  some 
weeks,  they  were  again  landed,  within  easy  reach  of  the  settle¬ 
ment,  where  they  arrived  in  July  1841,  after  an  absence  of 
over  twelve  months  from  Adelaide. 

This  immense  journey  places  beyond  question  the  astonishing 
fact  that  a  seaboard  1,500  miles  long,  from  Spencer  Gulf  to 
King  George’s  Sound,  does  not  add  one  drop  of  water  to  the 
ocean.  How  the  drainage  of  the  immense  district  to  the  north 
of  this  coast  is  conducted,  remains  as  yet  unknown.  Frequent 
thunder-clouds,  rising  from  the  great  Southern  Ocean,  passed 
over  Mr.  Eyre’s  head,  and  evidently  burst  before  they  pro¬ 
ceeded  many  miles  inland.  At  j)articular  points,  too,  flights  of 
parrots  were  observed,  birds  which  are  rarely  seen  at  a  con¬ 
siderable  distance  from  water.  From  these  and  other  consider¬ 
ations,  it  is  not  improbable  but  that  the  absolute  wastes  which 
Mr.  Eyre  traversed  may  extend  little  beyond  the  sea-coast,  and 
be  succeeded  by  good  and  valuable  land.  For  many  years  the 
barren  results  of  his  coast  journey  have  deterred  research  in 
that  direction ;  but  recent  explorations  to  the  west  of  the 
Torrens  Basin,  to  which  the  course  of  our  narrative  will  bring 
us,  are  beginning  to  open  a  more  promising  tract  of  country  to 
the  colonists  of  South  Australia.  At  present,  however,  Mr. 
Eyre  brings  us  to  the  extremity  of  the  South  Coast,  and, 
rounding  Cape  Leeuwin,  we  again  come  out  on  the  North-West 
Coast.  Here,  while  we  have  been  following  Mr.  Eyre,  the 
‘  Beagle  ’  has  been  accumulating  some  further  information  for  us. 
Of  the  immense  coast,  however,  from  Perth  to  Hanover  Bay, 
we  have  nothing  further  to  add.  To  the  present  day  it  lies 
almost  wholly  unknown. 

The  ‘  Beagle,’  it  will  be  recollected,  received  Captain  Grey 
on  board  at  the  mouth  of  the  Glenelg,  after  his  encounter 
with  natives,  and  from  the  Glenelg  we  have  to  follow  her  still 
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more  to  the  north,  as  she  takes  up  the  remaining  portion  of 
the  North-West  Coast.  Soon  after  her  arrival  in  the  Aus¬ 
tralasian  seas,  the  command  of  the*  Beagle’  devolved  on  Captain 
Stokes.  Of  the  portion  of  mainland  now  examined  by  this 
traveller,  our  curiosity  is  greatly  increased  to  know  more. 
The  country  appears  a  continuation  of  those  rich  and  pic¬ 
turesque  scenes  on  the  banks  of  the  Glenelg,  already  described 
by  Sir  George  Grey ;  but  the  *  Beagle  ’  allows  us  so  little  time 
to  examine  them  or  to  discover  to  what  they  lead  inland,  that 
we  must  consider  even  this  portion  of  the  North-West  Coast 
as  yet  awaiting  and  inviting  examination.  Captain  Stokes’ 
instructions,  as  commander  of  the  *  Beagle,’  applied  only  to  a 
marine  survey  of  the  coast,  and  his  hours  on  land,  which  we 
owe  to  a  love  of  exploration  and  to  the  very  great  promise 
which  the  country  held  out  to  him,  were  necessarily  limited  by 
this  duty,  and  by  the  safety  of  his  vessel.  Stolen  hours  are 
pleasant;  and  certainly  the  hours  which  Captain  Stokes  has 
stolen  to  explore  this  portion  of  the  North-West  Coast  furnish 
very  pleasant  reading.  We  have  adventures  with  crocodiles 
and  alligators,  to  remind  us  that  we  are  among  the  tropics.  We 
go  boating  up  river  after  river,  thrusting  aside,  for  the  first  time, 
the  overhanging  thickets,  amid  the  Screaming  of  cockatoos  and 
the  flights  of  innumerable  paroquets,  of  every  imaginable  hue. 
We  obtain  glimpses  leading  us  to  hope  that  we  are  about  to  lift 
the  veil  from  the  mysterious  Interior.  In  King’s  Sound,  the 
Fitzroy  Hiver  was  discovered,  and  followed  up  by  a  boat’s 
crew  of  the  *  Beagle  ’  for  ninety  miles  beyond  the  coast.  It  was 
found  to  pass  through  a  rich  alluvial  soil,  abounding  with 
tropical  vegetation,  and  the  country  beyond  seemed  equally 
promising.  Higher  up  on  the  coast,  the  Kiver  Adelaide  was 
discovered,  and  also  followed  up  for  about  eighty  miles  inland. 
But  Captain  Stokes’  most  valuable  discovery  on  this  coast  was 
the  River  Victoria,  which  he  followed  for  140  miles  inland,  and 
quitted  with  regret.  His  explorations  along  the  course  of  this 
stream  led  him  to  regard  it  as  the  most  promising  inlet  to  the 
Interior,  and,  with  this  view,  he  most  strongly  urged  the  for¬ 
mation  of  an  expedition  to  start  from  some  point  on  its  banks. 

*  At  the  solicitation  of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society,  Captain 
Stokes’  recommendations  were  ultimately  acted  upon  by  the 
British  Government ;  and  Mr.  Gregory’s  Victoria  River  Expe¬ 
dition  of  1856  is,  doubtless,  still  in  the  recollection  of  our  readers. 
Owing  to  mishap  and  mismanagement,  the  Victoria  River  Expe¬ 
dition  has  not  added  much  to  our  knowledge  of  the  Interior ;  but 
it  may  not  be  uninteresting  to  refer  to  it  again  in  its  proper  place. 
With  the  Gulf  of  Carpentaria,  Captain  Stokes  completed  bis 
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survey  of  this  portion  of  the  coast  At  the  head  of  the  gulf  he 
discovered  some  considerable  streams.  The  chief  of  these,  the 
Albert,  he  traced,  by  boat,  for  fifty  miles  inland,  when,  finding 
the  channel  choked  by  fallen  timber,  he  proceeded  on  foot  for 
several  miles  further  through  his  Plains  of  Promise.  In  taking 
leave  of  the  ‘  Betigle,’  we  have  to  regret,  equally  with  Captain 
Stokes,  that  the  safety  of  his  vessel  obliged  him  to  relinquish 
each  of  these  tempting  opportunities  to  obtain  an  insight  into  the 
vast  solitudes  which  lie  behind  the  North-West  Coast.* 

At  present,  our  narrative  takes  us  back  to  the  city  of  Ade¬ 
laide,  now  hemmed  in  by  Mr.  Eyre’s  gloomy  Lake  Torrens, 
and  the  terrible  South  Coast  wliich  he  had  just  traversed. 
The  settlers  of  the  Adelaide  district  had  abandoned  all  hope 
of  finding  an  outlet  to  the  west.  What  was  the  nature  of 
the  great  Interior  which  lay  to  the  north  of  them  was  now  the 
most  important  inquiry.  Mr.  Eyre’s  exploration  in  that  direc¬ 
tion  had  terminated  with  Mount  Hopeless.  But  Mount 
Hopeless  was  situated  on  their  side  of  Lake  Torrens.  It  was 
impossible  to  say  what  good  land  might  lie  on  the  northern  shores 
of  the  lake.  It  was  impossible  for  the  colonists  to  rest  satisfied 
until  the  centre  of  the  continent  was  actually  reached,  and  the 
possibility  of  an  extension  in  that  direction  finally  ascertained. 
Captain  Sturt  had  been  the  most  successful  of  Australian  ex¬ 
plorers  ;  and  Captain  Sturt  must  now  settle  this  question  for 
them.  In  1844,  he  started  from  Adelaide  with  a  strong  and 
well-equipped  party,  consisting  of  sixteen  men,  the  officers  of 
the  expedition  being  Mr.  Poole,  as  second  in  command  and  sur¬ 
veyor,  Mr.  Stuart  (now  so  well  known  for  his  late  exploits  in 
exploration),  as  draughtsman,  and  Mr.  Brown,  as  surgeon. 

Desirous  to  escape  altogether  from  the  meshes  of  Lake  Tor¬ 
rens,  which  had  already  entangled  Mr.  Eyre,  he  left  that 
district  on  his  left  hand,  and  passed  up  the  Murray  and  the 
Darling,  merely  making  a  descent,  at  intervals,  on  the  Torrens 
basin,  to  ascertain  the  existence  of  an  eastern  arm.  On  each 
of  these  occasions  a  shore  was  seen,  similar  in  many  respects  to 


*  A  further  attempt  has  been  made,  within  the  past  year,  to  learn 
something  more  of  this  Coast.  An  exploring  expedition,  under  the 
command  of  Mr.  F.  T.  Gregory,  landed  in  Nickol  Bay,  midway  in 
the  immense  gap  left  by  Sir  George  Grey  between  Swan  River  and 
Hanover  Bay,  and  endeavoured  to  penetrate  inland,  but  was  stopped 
at  some  distance  from  the  Coast,  and  obliged  to  return.  It  has, 
however,  ascertained  the  existence  of  a  broad  seaboard  of  excellent 
agricultural  land  behind  Nickol  Bay,  and  makes  it  all  but  certain 
that  the  North-West  Coast  is  backed  by  a  dividing  range  similar  to 
the  dividing  range  of  the  East  Coast. 
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the  shore  described  by  ^Ir.  Eyre  on  the  western  arm ;  and 
hence  we  have  Lake  Torrens,  with  its  horseshoe  shape,  on  our 
maps. 

Leaving  tlie  Darling,  which  was  taking  him  too  much  out  of 
his  northern  course,  at  its  junction  with  a  small  tributary,  called 
by  the  natives  the  Williorara  (the  Menindie  of  the  late  expedi¬ 
tion  under  Burke  and  Wills),  he  endeavoured  to  pass  up  the 
Williorara.  But  its  waters  quickly  failed  him,  and  pasture  was 
becoming  daily  more  scarce.  The  expedition  had  started  in 
winter,  so  as  by  help  of  the  spring  showers  to  push  to  the 
north.  The  sun  was  now  beginning  to  dry  up  the  pools,  and 
no  time  was  to  be  lost  By  means  of  forced  marches.  Captain 
Sturt  and  his  men  passed  over  a  very  inhospitable  tract  of 
country,  and  reached  as  high  as  lat.  29^°,  when  they  unex¬ 
pectedly  came  upon  a  picturesque  spot,  well  watered  and 
supplied  with  food  for  the  cattle.  To  this  was  given  the  name  of 
the  Rocky  Glen  Depot ;  and  here  Captain  Sturt  determined  to 
allow  both  men  and  horses  to  recruit  for  some  time,  while  he 
explored  the  country  beyond,  for  the  purpose  of  selecting  the 
most  safe  northern  route.  With  dismay  he  gradually  ascer¬ 
tained  that  no  northern  route  was  to  be  found.  Tlie  Rocky 
Glen  ceased  as  suddenly  towards  the  north  as  it  had  opened, 
and  the  country  beyond  became  an  absolute  desert.  In 
vain  Captain  Sturt  and  the  officers  under  his  command  fol¬ 
lowed  the  course  of  every  creek — now  a  cracked,  baked 
channel — and  made  long  and  harassing  excursions  into  the 
district  around.  Neither  water  nor  pasture  was  to  be  found 
beyond  the  Rocky  Glen.  Retreat,  too,  was  cut  off.  The 
summer’s  sun  had  now  dried  up  every  pond  and  creek  which 
had  supplied  them  on  their  line  of  march,  and  six  months’  im¬ 
prisonment  in  the  Rocky  Glen  Depot  became  certain. 

For  six  months  no  rain  fell.  The  violence  of  the  sun 
became  insupportable.  To  escape  from  its  rays,  a  large  under¬ 
ground  chamber  was  excavated,  to  which  the  men  retired  during 
the  heat  of  the  day.  Gradually  the  surrounding  desert  closed 
in  on  them.  The  whole  vegetation  of  Rocky  Glen  became 
mere  snuff,  and  was  carried  away  by  the  hot  blast.  Nothing 
was  left  but  the  naked  rocks,  and  the  pool  of  water  on  which 
their  lives  depended.  Day  by  day,  it  too  yielded  to  the  fury  of 
the  sun.  ‘Under  its  effects,  every  screw  in  our  boxes  had 
‘  been  drawn,  and  the  horn  handies  of  our  instruments,  as  well 
‘  as  our  combs,  were  split  in  fine  laminae.  The  lead  dropped 
‘  out  of  our  pencils ;  our  signal  rockets  were  entirely  spoiled  ; 
‘  our  hair,  as  well  as  the  wool  on  the  sheep,  ceased  to  grow, 
‘  and  our  nails  had  become  as  brittle  as  glass.’  Scurvy  now 
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attacked  the  whole  party.  Some  of  the  men  would  he  un¬ 
able  to  proceed  with  the  expedition,  and  Mr.  Poole  was 
dying.  In  this  condition,  the  winter  months  came  slowly 
round,  and  the  first  refreshing  shower  fell.  The  way  •was 
again  oi)en,  and  it  might  be  possible  to  save  Mr.  Poole.  A 
litter  of  boughs  and  dried  leaves  was  already  prepared;  and 
with  Mr.  Poole  six  of  the  men  endeavoured  to  make  a  retreat 
on  Adelaide.  But  the  winter  had  been  too  long  in  coming. 
Mr.  Poole  died  a  few  hours  after  his  attendants  had  quitted  the 
camp,  and  his  body  was  brought  back  just  as  Captain  Sturt 
and  the  remainder  of  the  expedition  were  about  to  start  on  their 
northern  course.  His  companions  raised  a  rude  pyramid  of 
stones  on  a  neighbouring  hill  to  mark  the  place  of  his  in¬ 
terment,  and  Blount  Poole  is  all  that  is  left  to  tell  of  the 
weary  days  spent  in  the  Rocky  Glen  Depot.  ‘  That  rude 
‘  structure,’  writes  Captain  Sturt,  ‘  looks  over  his  lonely  grave, 

‘  and  will  stand  for  ages,  as  a  record  of  all  we  suffered  in 
‘  the  dreary  regions  to  which  we  were  so  long  confined.’ 

About  fifty  miles  further  on,  a  fresh  halting-place  was  dis¬ 
covered,  called  Park  Depot.  And  from  Park  Depot  Captain 
Sturt  made  two  sustained  efforts  to  reach  the  centre  of  the 
continent,  passing  each  time  through  districts  of  a  most  sin¬ 
gular  nature.  And  now,  for  the  first  time,  we  approach  the 
great  Interior, —  that  region  from  which  the  Murray  had  formerly 
borne  Captain  Sturt  aside,  and  from  which  the  gloomy  prospect 
seen  from  Mount  Hopeless  had,  more  recently,  compelled  Mr. 
Eyre  to  turn.  Doubtless,  to  the  results  of  these  two  efforts  is 
to  be  mainly  attributed  the  opinion,  up  to  a  late  period  so 
almost  universal,  that  all  Central  Australia  would  be  found  of 
a  very  worthless  character.  How  strong  were  the  grounds  for 
this  opinion  we  shall  the  better  judge  when  we  have  followed 
our  explorers  on  these  two  excursions  from  Park  Depot. 

Accompanied  by  Mr.  Brown  and  three  men.  Captain  Sturt 
started  from  Park  Depot,  maintaining  a  course  25  degrees  west 
of  north,  or,  in  other  words,  bearing  right  down  on  the  centre  of 
the  continent.  In  a  short  time,  the  country  assumed  all  the 
appearance  of  a  desert.  Neither  grass  nor  water  was  any 
longer  visible,  and  the  eye  rested  on  nothing,  to  the  brink  of 
the  horizon,  but  reddish-brown  sand.  Gradually,  as  they  ad¬ 
vanced,  this  sand  swelled  into  long  parallel  ridges,  running  from 
cast  to  Avest,  and  rising  higher  and  higher,  until  at  length  our 
explorers  found  themselves  toiling  over  a  very  ocean  of  solid 
billows,  some  50  or  60  feet  high,  and  succeeding  each  other  in 
endless  uniformity.  This  formation  bore  no  traces  of  the 
action  of  water,  and  must  have  been  the  slow  result  of  a  prevail- 
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ing  wind  accumulating  its  solid  waves  in  the  gradual  course  of 
ages.  At  the  distance  of  about  200  miles  from  Park  Depot, 
this  singular  country  came  to  an  abrupt  termination,  and  our 
explorers  stood  before  what  is  now  known  as  Sturt’s  Stony 
Desert.  The  parallel  sand  ridges,  running  from  east  to  west, 
were  suddenly  chopped  off  at  right  angles,  and,  in  their  stead, 
stretched  an  immense  level  plain,  uninterrupted  all  round  the 
horizon  from  south  to  north,  and  thickly  strewn  with  small 
fragments  of  quartz,  firmly  packed  together,  and  rounded  as  if 
waterw’om.  Still  adhering  to  their  course,  25  degrees  west  of 
north,  our  party  descended  into  this  singular  plain,  and  pro¬ 
ceeded  on  their  way  over  its  natural  pavement.  Neither  herb 
nor  shrub  protnided  through  the  firmly-wedged  quartz  frag¬ 
ments.  No  sound  or  movement  could  be  heard  or  seen  all  round 
them,  and  the  dray-wheels  and  hoofs  of  the  horses  left  not  the 
least  impression  on  the  surface  of  the  plain.  All  that  could 
attract  or  sustain  animal  and  vegetable  life  Nature  seemed  to 
have  rigidly  excluded  from  this  scene  of  desolation.  Thus  the 
sun  went  down,  and  Captain  Sturt  and  his  men  encamped  for 
the  night  in  the  Stony  Desert. 

With  the  morning,  our  party  was  again  under  weigh ;  and, 
at  the  distance  of  about  thirty  miles  from  its  commencement, 
the  Stony  Desert  was  found  to  come  to  an  equally  abrupt  ter¬ 
mination.  An  immense  plain  of  clay,  or  dried  mud,  now  lay 
before  them,  entirely  destitute  of  vegetation,  and  resembling,  as 
Captain  Sturt  describes  it,  ‘  a  boundless  ploughed  field,  on 
*  which  floods  had  settled  and  subsided.’  No  water,  however, 
could  be  found,  and  the  earth,  cracked  by  the  heat  of  the  sun, 
abounded  in  immense  fissures,  which  were  avoided  only  by  ex¬ 
treme  watchfulness  and  care.  Still  maintaining  their  original 
course,  our  party  arrived  at  the  termination  of  this  plain  also, 
and  found  the  tall  sand  ridges  re-appear,  precisely  as  they  had 
left  them  on  the  eastern  shore  of  the  Stony  Desert.  In  fact,  the 
whole  district  seemed  merely  interrupted  by  the  course  of  the 
Stony  Desert  and  Mud  Plain  from  north  to  south,  and  again  re¬ 
sumed  its  former  appearance  without  any  disturbance  •whatever. 
Again  our  ex[)lorers  toiled  over  this  solid  ocean  of  red  billows — 
an  ocean  seen,  as  it  were,  under  the  glare  of  some  great  confla¬ 
gration*,  lashed  into  waves  running  mountains  high,  and  then 
suddenly  frozen  all  round  from  centre  to  horizon.  From  want  of 


*  ‘  Even  the  lower  surface  of  the  clouds  assuming  a  lurid  tinge, 
from  the  reflection  of  the  bare  surface  of  red  sand.’  ( Despatch  of 
Mr.  A.  C.  Gregory^  published  in  Proceedings  of  Royal  Geographical 
Society  for  1857.) 
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food  and  water,  the  horses  were  now  almost  exhausted ;  and  the 
men,  who  could  brln<j  nothing  with  them  from  Pai*k  Depot  but 
some  tea  and  a  little  flour,  were  scarcely  better  able  to  encounter 
the  difficulties  of  this  most  harassing  country. 

At  length  a  small  creek  appeared  ahead,  and  revived  the 
hopes  of  the  party.  It  received  the  name  of  Eyre’s  Creek. 
It  contained  some  good  water,  and  communicated  sufficient 
fertility  to  its  neighbourhood  to  furnish  a  meal  for  the  horses. 
On  following  it  down,  however,  it  soon  died  out  on  the  desert, 
leaving  merely  a  few  incrustations  of  salt,  and  leading  to  a 
country  as  destitute  of  vegetation  as  that  they  had  already 
traversed.  Resuming  their  original  course,  from  the  slight  de¬ 
viation  along  Eyre’s  Creek,  the  party  again  proceeded  on  their 
way,  and  penetrated  to  lat.  25°  without  meeting  any  further 
signs  of  vegetation,  and  only  a  creek — whether  a  continuation  of 
Eyre’s  Creek  was  not  ascertained — which  aflbrded  no  relief  to 
man  or  horse.  ‘  Its  channel  was  glittering  white,  and  thickly 
‘  encrusted  with  salt,  nor  was  any  water  visible ;  but,  on  going 
‘  down  to  examine  it,  in  several  places,  where  the  salt  had 
‘  the  appearance  of  broken  and  rotten  ice,  we  found  that 
‘  there  were  deep  pools  of  perfect  brine  underneath,  on  which 
‘  the  salt  floated,  to  the  thickness  of  three  or  four  inches.’ 
They  were  now  more  than  400  miles  from  Park  Depot,  and, 
with  the  exception  of  the  head  of  Eyre’s  Creek,  some  fifty 
miles  behind,  had  nothing  in  the  intermediate  region  to  fall 
back  upon.  They  had  advanced  200  miles  beyond  the  Stony 
Desert,  without  meeting  any  indications  of  a  permanent  change 
in  the  nature  of  the  country,  or  any  encouragement  whatever 
to  proceed  further.  Both  men  and  horses  were  so  weak  that 
any  further  advance  would  greatly  endanger  their  retreat  on 
Eyre’s  Creek.  Under  these  circumstances.  Captain  Sturt  de¬ 
cided  to  fall  back  on  Eyre’s  Creek,  and,  by  its  assistance,  to 
regain  the  Depot.  To  reach  the  centre  of  the  continent,  in 
their  present  condition,  would  strain  both  horse  and  man ;  and 
should  the  centre  of  the  continent  be  found  a  desert,  their  de¬ 
struction  would  be  certain. 

‘Yet  I  turned  from  it  with  a  feeling  of  bitter  disappointment.  I 
was,  at  that  moment,  scarcely  a  degree  from  the  tropic,  and  within 
150  miles  of  the  centre  of  the  continent.  If  I  had  gained  that  spot, 
my  task  would  have  been  performed,  my  most  earnest  wish  would 
have  been  gratified ;  but,  for  some  wise  purpose,  this  was  denied  me. 
Yet  I  may  truly  say  that  I  should  not  thus  have  abandoned  my 
position,  if  it  had  not  been  a  measure  of  urgent  and  imperative 
necessity.’ 

The  party  regained  the  main  expedition  with  considerable 
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difficulty,  nnd  in  a  most  exhausted  condition.  And  so  ends  the 
first  excursion  from  Park  Depot. 

After  some  short  rest  at  Park  Depot,  Captain  Sturt  again 
started  with  Mr.  Stuart  and  two  men.  His  present  object  may 
be  shortly  explained.  The  whole  appearance  of  the  Stony 
Desert  —  its  immense  deposits  of  mud  on  its  western  bank,  the 
•waterworn  appearance  of  its  quartz  pebbles,  the  sudden  change 
from  sand  ridge  to  level  pavement  and  from  mud  bank  to  sand 
ridge,  the  similarity  of  the  country  for  so  many  miles  on  each 
side  of  it  —  all  led  him  to  the  conclusion  that  it  was  the  dry 
bed  of  some  immense  watercourse  coming  down  from  the  north. 
Should  this  conclusion  be  correct,  the  Stony  Desert  would  be 
again  met  by  a  more  northern  route,  and  might  possibly  furnish 
a  key  to  the  solution  of  this  strange  country.  With  this  object 
Captain  Sturt  left  his  former  course  to  Eyre’s  Creek  a  little  on 
the  left,  diverging  from  it  at  a  small  stream  which  he  called,  in 
honour  of  his  friend  and  fellow  explorer,  Strzelecki’s  Creek,  and 
maintained  a  course  from  Strzelecki’s  Creek  almost  due  north. 

After  some  days’  travelling,  our  explorers  were  agreeably 
surprised  by  increasing  signs  of  fertility,  and  on  the  seventh 
day  of  their  journey  they  came  upon  the  banks  of  a  fine  creek 
flowing  through  an  extensive  and  even  picturesque  tract  of 
pastoral  country.  This  is  Cooper’s  Creek,  so  recently  asso¬ 
ciated  with  the  melancholy  fate  of  Burke  and  Wills,  after  they 
had  solved  the  most  important  problem  of  Australian  exploration. 
Returning  to  their  original  course,  after  some  examination  of 
the  Cooper’s  Creek  district.  Captain  Sturt  and  his  small  party 
soon  left  this  oasis  behind  them,  and  were  again  toiling  over  a 
sea  of  red  sand  ridges,  exactly  similar  to  those  met  with  in  the 
first  excursion  from  Park  Depot.  At  the  end  of  another  week’s 
travelling,  the  Stony  Desert  again  appeared  in  all  its  awful 
stillness.  It  seemed  broader  at  this  })oint,  and,  though  preserv¬ 
ing  the  same  features  on  its  eastern  bank,  some  changes  were 
now  observed  on  its  opposite  shore.  There  was  no  mud  plain, 
and  the  Stony  Desert  itself,  instead  of  being  replaced  by  the 
red  sand  ridges,  seemed  to  extend  its  character  to  the  surround¬ 
ing  country.  Some  hills  were  completely  covered  to  their 
summits  with  the  same  description  of  quartz  fragments,  so 
closely  strewn  as  to  obstruct  all  vegetation.  Nor  could  any 
water  be  discovered.  The  country  beyond  seemed  of  a  most 
forbidding  character,  and  both  men  and  horses  were  now  suffer¬ 
ing  severely  from  w'ant  of  water.  For  half  an  hour  Captain 
Sturt  sat  on  the  summit  of  one  of  those  quartz-clad  hills, 
sweeping  the  horizon  w’ith  his  telescope,  hoping  to  find  some 
encourpgement  to  advance.  But  no  change  in  the  nature 
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of  the  country  could  be  detected,  and  the  attempt  was  aban¬ 
doned. 

‘  I  was  now  nearly  fifty  miles  from  water,  and  feared  that,  as  it 
was,  some  of  my  horses  would  fail  before  I  could  get  back  to  it.  Yet 
I  lingered,  undecided,  on  the  hill,  reluctant  to  make  up  my  mind,  for 
I  felt  that,  if  I  thus  again  retired,  it  would  be  a  virtual  abandonment 
of  the  task  undertaken.  I  should  be  doing  an  injustice  to  Mr.  Stuart 
and  my  men,  if  I  did  not  here  mention  that  I  told  them  the  position 
we  were  placed  in,  and  the  chance  on  which  our  safety  would 
depend,  if  we  went  on.  They  might  well  have  been  excused,  if  they 
expressed  an  opinion  contrary  to  such  a  course ;  but  the  only  reply 
they  made  me  was  to  assure  me  that  they  were  ready  and  tvilling  to 
follow  me  to  the  last.  After  this,  I  believe  I  sat  on  the  hill  for  more 
than  half  an  hour,  with  the  telescope  in  my  hand ;  but  there  was 
nothing  to  encourage  me  onward.’ 

Reluctantly  the  horses’  heads  were  turned,  and  the  most 
protracted  effort  yet  witnessed  to  reach  the  centre  of  the  con¬ 
tinent  was  finally  abandoned.  The  party  now  hastened  to 
throw  themselves  back  on  Cooper’s  Creek,  some  200  miles  dis¬ 
tant,  and  the  nearest  halting-place.  It  was  a  journey  for  life 
or  death.  The  horses  which  refused  to  proceed  were  abandoned 
on  the  way.  "When  a  horse  fell,  his  light  baggage  was  hastily 
distributed  among  the  rest,  and  the  retreat  continued.  Unin¬ 
terruptedly,  night  and  day,  they  retreated.  At  night  one  of 
the  men  went  before  them  with  a  lantern,  and  thus  assisted  in 
their  course  over  these  vast  sand  ridges,  and  through  the  un¬ 
broken  solitude  of  the  Stony  Desert,  our  explorers  safely 
reached  Cooper’s  Creek.  Over  these  regions,  the  hot  winds, 
so  disagreeably  felt  even  on  the  coast  settlements,  blow  with 
unusual  violence.  On  the  morning  of  their  arrival  at  Cooper’s 
Creek,  one  of  these  hot  winds  began  to  blow',  and  towards  mid¬ 
day  raged  with  great  fury.  The  leaves  of  the  trees  along  the 
creek  became  crisp  in  a  few  moments,  ‘  and  fell  like  a  snow 
‘  shower  around  us.’  The  wastes  of  sand  ridges,  from  which 
they  had  just  escaped,  seemed  now  a  very  ocean.  The  crests  of 
the  sand  billows  were  cut  off,  and  whirled  on  high  in  thick 
spray.  Blinding  torrents  of  fine  sand,  driven  before  the  wind, 
were  poured  over  the  Cooper’s  Creek  district,  smarting  and 
blistering  the  feverish  skin.  Towards  the  horizon,  sea  and  sky 
were  mingled  in  one  red  mass.  Every  living  thing  turned  from 
the  glow.  An  all-pervading  relaxation  seized  man  and  beast. 
The  horses  were  unable  to  bear  the  weight  of  their  own  heads. 
Propped  against  trees,  and  turned  from  the  hot  wind,  they  let 
their  heads  fall  to  the  ground  as  if  the  muscles  of  the  neck  had 
been  severed.  A  thermometer,  graduated  to  127°,  burst  from 
the  excessive  heat,  though  placed  in  the  fork  of  a  large  tree. 
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And,  in  all  probability,  bad  this  tempest  overtaken  our  party  in 
the  desert,  they  would  have  all  perished.  Passing  through 
Cooper’s  Creek  district.  Captain  Sturt  with  his  men  again  joined 
the  main  expedition  at  Park  Depot,  greatly  weakened  by  sick¬ 
ness,  and  scarcely  capable  of  any  further  exertion.  On  the 
following  day,  he  found  himself  unable  to  walk.  In  a  day  or 
two  more,  his  muscles  became  rigid,  and  his  limbs  contracted. 

‘  Gradually  also  my  skin  blackened.  The  least  movement  put  me 
‘  to  torture,  and  I  was  reduced  to  a  state  of  perfect  prostration.’ 

But  Park  Depot  was  many  hundreds  of  miles  from  Adelaide, 
and  an  immediate  retreat  was  now  necessary.  Already  another 
summer  had  come  round,  and  the  sun  was  drying  up  all  the 
pools  and  watercourses  on  the  way.  It  was  doubtful,  indeed, 
whether  the  way  was  still  open.  Mr.  Brown  proposed  to  go  and 
ascertain,  lest  the  expedition  should  be  again  caught  in  the 
desert.  Unless  Flood’s  Creek,  about  150  miles  nearer  Adelaide, 
contained  sufficient  water,  it  would  be  dangerous  to  move  the 
expedition,  and  Mr.  Brown  determined  to  learn  the  condition 
of  Flood’s  Creek.  The  hide  of  a  bullock  was  sewn  together  so 
as  to  form  a  water-tight  bag.  This,  filled  with  water,  was 
placed  on  the  way  some  seventy  miles  in  advance,  and  on  the 
following  morning  Mr.  Brown  started  with  a  light  spring  cart, 
containing  about  thirty  gallons  of  water.  By  this  contrivance 
he  was  enabled  to  supply  himself  and  his  horse  with  water 
half  way  on  his  journey,  without  encroaching  on  the  store  which 
he  carried  with  him.  Anxiously  the  men  watched  for  his  re¬ 
turn.  On  his  report  deijcnded  another  six  months’  imprison¬ 
ment  in  Rocky  Glen  Depot,  and  both  officers  and  men  recalled 
Rocky  Glen  Depot  with  horror.  On  the  eighth  day  they  came 
to  Sturt’s  tent  to  tell  him  that  Mr.  Brown  had  appeared  in 
sight,  and  in  a  few  minutes  he  stood  before  him.  ‘“Well, 
‘Brown,”  said  I,  “what  news? — is  it  to  be  good  or  bad?” 
‘  “  There  is  still  water  in  the  creek,”  said  he ;  “  but  that  is  all  I 
‘  can  say.  What  there  is,  is  as  black  as  ink ;  and  we  must 
‘  make  haste,  for  in  a  week  it  will  be  all  gone.”  ’  A  bed  of  leaves 
was  placed  in  one  of  the  carts,  into  which  Captain  Sturt  was 
lifted,  and  the  whole  expedition  commenced  its  retreat  from 
Central  Australia.  Flood’s  Creek  was  safely  reached,  and  it 
enabled  them  to  push  on  to  the  Murray.  The  news  was 
carried  down  the  Murray  that  Sturt,  now  nineteen  months 
absent  and  supposed  dead,  was  returning.  The  settlers  along 
its  banks  hastened  to  place  their  carriages  at  the  service  of  him¬ 
self  and  his  exhausted  men.  Under  the  light  of  an  Australian 
moon,  they  .ngain  passed  the  clustering  vines  and  golden  wheat 
fields  which  surround  Adelaide. 
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‘  I  reached  my  home,’  writes  their  commander,  ‘  at  midnight,  on 
the  19th  of  January,  and,  on  crossing  its  threshold,  raised  my  wife 
from  the  floor,  on  which  she  had  fallen,  and  heard  the  carriage  of 
my  considerate  friends  roll  rapidly  away,’ 

While  the  people  of  Adelaide  were  seeking  an  extension  of 
settlement  towards  the  north,  the  people  of  Sydney  were  also 
occupied  by  a  project  of  their  own.  Between  Sydney  and  India, 
China,  and  the  rich  islands  of  the  Dutch  in  the  Indian  Archi¬ 
pelago,  lay  the  whole  continent  of  Australia.  If  their  ships 
went  to  the  south-west,  there  was  more  than  half  the  continent 
to  sail  round.  If  they  went  to  the  north-east,  there  were  the  ^eat 
Barrier  Reef,  1,200  miles  long,  and  the  dangerous  Torres  Strait, 
where  the  timbers  of  many  a  stout  Sydney  barque  lay  moulder¬ 
ing  on  the  small  islands  which  choke  the  passage.  An  overland 
route  to  the  Gulf  of  Carpentaria  would  bring  the  Indian 
Archipelago  almost  to  their  door.  With  a  practical  route  to 
the  Gulf  of  Carpentaria,  the  whole  commerce  of  Southern  and 
Western  Asia  and  its  islands  would  be  thrown  open  to  the 
Australian  colonics.  What  then  appeared  a  golden  dream  is 
doubtless  now  on  the  eve  of  being  accomplished.  Burke  and 
Wills  have  laid  a  way  to  the  shores  of  the  Gulf,  and,  but  for  the 
terrible  mishap  of  a  few  hours,  might  have  lived  to  see  it 
occupied  by  the  iron  road  and  the  electric  wire. 

Sir  Thomas  Mitchell,  who  was  then  Surveyor- General  of  the 
colony  of  New  South  W’^ales,  warmly  advocated  this  project. 
He  invited  Dr.  Leichhardt,  who  was  already  known  for  some 
explorations  he  had  conducted  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Moreton 
Bay  to  the  north  of  Sydney,  and  which  eventually  laid  the 
foundations  of  the  new  colony  of  Queensland,  to  accompany  him 
on  an  expedition  to  the  shores  of  the  gulf.  As  however  there  was 
no  probability  that  Sir  Thomas  Mitchell  could  leave  Sydney  dur¬ 
ing  that  year.  Dr.  Leichhardt  accepted  the  command  of  the  expe¬ 
dition,  and  started  on  his  way  in  1844,  the  same  year  in  which 
Captain  Sturt  hatl  already  started  from  Adelaide.  Dr.  Leich¬ 
hardt’s  journey  adds  nothing  to  our  knowledge  of  the  interior. 
It  was  entirely  a  coast  route,  and  though  of  enormous  length  — 
extending  from  Sydney  to  Port  Essington,  a  distance,  along  the 
coast,  of  not  less  than  3000  miles — and  leading  the  way  to  much 
excellent  land  afterwards  occupied  by  the  colonists  of  New  South 
Wales,  it  would  possess  little  interest  for  us  now  but  for  the  im¬ 
penetrable  mystery  which  still  enshrouds  the  fate  of  a  succeeding 
expedition  commanded  by  the  same  leader.  Nor  had  it  any 
influence  whatever  on  the  discovery  of  an  available  overland  route 
to  the  Gulf  of  Carpentaria.  An  elevated  coast  range,  we  have 
already  seen,  extends  from  Sydney  to  the  shores  of  the  Gulf. 
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Tlie  eastern  slope  of  this  range,  overlooking  the  Pacific,  is  well 
watered  by  numerous  coast  streams,  and  possesses  extensive 
terraces  of  fine  pastoral  land,  though  every  now  and  again  intcr- 
ru])ted  hy  broken  and  almost  impassable  districts.  Along  these 
slopes  Dr.  Leichhardt  led  his  party,  with  abundance  of  water 
and  pasture  for  the  cattle ;  but  its  position,  and  the  nature  of 
the  country,  render  it,  for  a  commercial  high  road,  as  little  useful 
as  the  north-west  passage  to  India. 

In  the  following  year.  Sir  Thomas  Mitchell  started  in  his 
turn,  with  Mr.  Kennedy, — a  young  surveyor,  in  the  employ¬ 
ment  of  the  Government,  —  Dr.  Stephenson,  and  a  well- 
equipped  party  of  twenty-six  men.  Dr.  Leichhardt,  we 
have  seen,  proceeded  along  the  eastern  slope  of  the  Great 
Dividing  Range.  Sir  Thomas  Mitchell  now  decided  on  examin¬ 
ing  its  summit  and  western  slope,  expecting  to  pick  up  some 
stream,  at  its  source,  which  would  lead  him  to  the  shores  of  the 
gulf.  No  such  passage  was  found;  hut  the  discoverer  of 
Australia  Felix  was,  in  a  great  measure,  Qompensated  by  the 
magnificent  country  which  now  disclosed  itself  within  tropical 
Australia, — in  many  spots,  indeed,  exceeding  in  luxuriance  and 
beauty  of  scenery  the  Australia  Felix  of  1835.  Advancing 
beyond  the  Darling,  and  making  direct  for  the  tropic.  Sir 
Thomas  Mitchell  found  himself  within  a  network  of  streams, 
takinsc  their  rise  in  the  Dividing  Range,  and  flowing  through 
the  broad  rich  table-lands  which  were  now  found  to  form  its 
highest  elevation.  Here,  at  the  very  time  Captain  Sturt  and 
his  men,  in  the  same  latitude,  and  at  the  foot  of  the  very  same 
Dividing  Range,  were  buft’eting  the  red  sand  billows  and  in¬ 
haling  the  scorching  blast  of  the  desert,  the  expedition  under 
Sir  Thomas  Mitchell  was  wandering  through  the  most  lovely 
Claude-like  scenery,  and  following  the  course  of  such  streams 
as  prompted  their  discoverer  to  name  them,  the  ‘  Claude,’  the 
‘  Lorraine,’  the  ‘  Salvator,’  &c. 

‘  Here,’  he  writes,  ‘  the  weather  was  most  pleasant,  temperate,  and 
English-like,  though  we  were  still  within  the  tropics.  A  sweet 
breeze  blew  from  the  south-west,  and  the  degree  of  temperature  was 
between  50  and  60  degrees  of  Fahrenheit, — the  most  agreeable  of 
any,  I  believe,  to  the  human  frame.  There  was  abundance  of  water, 
and  the  young  grass  was  daily  growing  higher.’ 

But  Sir  Thomas  Mitchell’s  chief  discovery  in  this  district  was 
the  river  Victoria, —  of  course,  wholly  unconnected  with  Captain 
Stokes’  Victoria,  on  the  North-West  Coast,  at  the  opposite  ex¬ 
tremity  of  the  continent.  Here,  at  length,  appeared  to  be  the 
long-sought  stream  opening  a  passage  to  the  Gulf  of  Carpentaria ; 
and  anxiously  the  expedition  followed  it  down  the  western 
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slopes  and  table-lands  of  the  Great  Dividing  Range,  along  banks 
waving  with  perfumed  lilies,  through  rich  deep  meadows,  with 
splendid  reaches  of  water,  capable,  as  Sir  Thomas  Mitchell 
writes,  of  floating  steamers  of  the  largest  tonnage.  The  Victoria 
was  followed  for  about  200  miles,  when  the  provisions  of  the 
expedition,  reduced  by  their  previous  explorations,  totally  fixiled 
them,  and  the  pursuit  was  abandoned,  though  the  stream 
appeared  still  tending  towards  the  north.  Strangely  enough, 
Sturt  and  Mitchell  w’ero  then  on  the  banks  of  the  same  stream, 
—  for  the  Victoria  and  Cooper’s  Creek  have  been  since  ascer¬ 
tained  to  be  the  same  river, —  and  could  they  then  have  com¬ 
pared  notes,  it  would  have  been  known  that  the  hopes  of  a 
passage  to  the  north,  by  the  Victoria,  were  altogether  delusive. 
That  stream,  shortly  after  Sir  Thomas  Mitchell’s  farthest  point 
on  it,  takes  a  turn  towards  the  south,  and  thenceforward  main¬ 
tains  an  entirely  southern  course.  Mr.  Gregory,  who,  at  a 
subsequent  period,  followed  the  course  of  the  V'ictoria  through 
most  inhospitable  w’astcs, — ‘  ridges  of  red  drift  sand,  ten  to  fifty 
‘  feet  high,  running  parallel  to  each  other,  and  in  a  nearly  north 
‘  and  south  direction, —  boundless  mud  plains, — and  tracts  resem- 
‘  bling  the  stony  desert  described  by  Captain  Sturt,’ — found  it, 
at  length,  to  form  the  Avestern  arm  of  Lake  Torrens,  which  is 
separated  from  the  head  of  Spencer  Gulf,  near  Adelaide,  by  a 
narrow  isthmus,  flooded  only  during  a  rainy  season. 

Of  the  Victoria,  however,  nothing  was  then  known  in  Sydney, 
save  what  Sir  Thomas  Mitchell  had  just  seen.  A  noble  stream, 
through  a  garden  of  lilies,  and  making  for  the  head  of  the  Gulf 
of  Carpentaria,  seemed  well  worth  following,  and  Mr.  Kennedy, 
the  second  in  command  of  Sir  Thomas  Mitchell’s  late  expedi¬ 
tion,  was  instructed  to  trace  its  further  course.  Taking  it  up 
where  the  late  expedition  had  been  forced  to  retreat  on  Sydney, 
this  young  officer  proceeded  along  its  banks.  But,  even  in  the 
comparatively  short  distance  between  Mitchell’s  furthest  and  the 
rich  Cooper’s  Creek  district,  the  Victoria  traverses  an  absolute 
desert.  Scarcely  any  water,  and  no  food  for  the  horses,  could 
be  found;  the  river-bed  had  taken  a  permanently  southern 
direction,  and,  as  a  road  to  the  north,  was  valueless.  Having 
satisfied  himself,  therefore,  that  the  Victoria  was  the  Cooper’s 
Creek  of  which  Captain  Sturt  had  just  brought  intelligence  to 
Adelaide,  Mr.  Kennedy  returned  to  Sydney. 

We  may  here,  almost  without  interruption  to  the  order  of 
events,  follow  the  short  career  of  this  spirited  young  officer. 

Though  unable  to  discover  a  practical  overland  route  to  the 
bead  of  the  Gulf  of  Carpentaria,  the  people  of  Sydney  were 
not  inclined  to  abandon  all  hope  of  communication  with  its 
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shores.  York  Peninsula  is  that  enornaous  isosceles  triangle 
which  forms  the  eastern  arm  of  the  Gulf  of  Carpentaria.  The 
base  of  this  triangle  is  an  imaginary  line  from  Rockingham  Bay 
to  the  head  of  the  gulf.  A  land  communication  along  this 
imaginary  line  would  save  a  considerable  distance  of  sea  voyage, 
and  would  wholly  escape  Torres  Strait  The  Indian  and  Chinese 
traders,  and  the  Dutch  islanders,  might  then  land  their  wares  at 
the  head  of  the  gulf.  A  few  coasters  from  Rockingham  Bay  to 
the  colonies  would  complete  the  rest  of  the  journey.  But 
York  Peninsula  was  a  terra  incognita,  and  Mr.  Kennedy,  some 
months  after  his  return  from  the  Victoria  River,  was  sent  to 
explore  it.  He  was  to  examine  the  peninsula  on  its  Pacific  side, 
from  Rockingham  Bay  to  its  vertex.  Cape  York.  A  colonial 
sloop  was  to  lie  off  Cape  York,  to  supply  stores  to  the  exploring 
party,  on  its  arrival  there,  when  the  exploring  party  was  to  turn, 
and  examine  the  gulf  side,  down  to  its  head. 

In  1848,  Mr.  Kennedy  and  his  party  of  twelve  men,  including 
a  native  black,  named  Jacky  Jacky,  were  landed  at  Rockingham 
Bay,  and  the  colonial  sloop  ‘  Albion  ’  took  up  its  post  off  Cape 
York.  The  whole  particulars  of  the  terrible  tragedy  enacted  on 
York  Peninsula  we  shall  probably  never’  learn.  Month  after 
month,  the  ‘  Albion  ’  lay  otf  Cape  York,  but  the  man  on  the 
look-out  reported  no  signal  from  the  shore.  At  length,  .at  the 
end  of  six  months,  the  signal-man  called  the  officers  to  w’itness 
a  strange  appearance  on  the  sea-beach.  A  native  —  naked, 
emaciated,  and  apparently  dying  —  was  seen  to  crawl  from  the 
dense  woods  which  overhang  Cape  York.  He  held  a  bough  in 
his  hand.  Gaining  the  beach,  he  w'aved  the  bough  in  the 
direction  of  the  ‘  Albion.’  A  boat  was  immediately  lowered, 
and  the  native  brought  on  board.  He  proved  to  be  Jacky 
Jacky,  at  death’s  door,  from  wounds  and  hunger.  For  fourteen 
days,  he  said,  he  had  tasted  nothing  but  water.  His  clothes, 
which,  as  a  member  of  the  exploring  expedition,  he  had  received 
from  the  Government  store  at  Sydney,  he  had  used  to  bury  Mr. 
Kennedy.  While  he  greedily  devoured  the  food  placed  before 
him,  the  officers  and  men  of  the  ‘  Albion  ’  listened  to  his  tale. 
AVhen  the  party  landed  at  Rockingham  Bay,  they  found  the 
country  covered  with  a  dense  and  tall  scrub.  For  four  months, 
they  literally  cut  their  way  towards  Cape  York,  through  this 
scrub,  with  saws  and  hatchets,  and  seldom  making  more  than  a 
mile  or  two  a  day.  Their  provisions  became  exhausted,  and 
they  ate  their  horses.  When  they  had  oaten  their  horses,  they 
were  still  200  miles  from  Cape  York.  The  soil,  excluded  from 
sun  and  air  by  the  dense  scrub,  was  found  most  unhealthy. 
Most  of  the  men,  from  sickness  and  insufficiency  of  food,  were 
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new  too  weak  to  proceed  any  further.  In  this  strait,  Mr. 
Kennedy  placed  eight  of  the  men  in  camp,  near  the  sea-shore, 
at  AV'eyraouth  Bay,  and,  taking  Jacky  Jacky  and  three  of  the 
strongest  men  with  him,  set  forward  to  procure  assistance  from 
the  ‘  Albion.’  A  savage  tribe  now  appeared  in  their  track. 
After  some  days’  travelling,  a  dangerous  accident  happened  to 
one  of  the  men  from  the  explosion  of  a  gun,  and  he  could  not 
be  moved.  Leaving  the  other  two  men  to  protect  him,  Mr. 
Kennedy  again  hurried  on  with  Jacky  Jacky.  The  blacks  now 
got  ahead  of  them.  At  Escape  River  they  showered  their 
spears  on  them.  Jacky  was  wounded  in  the  face.  Mr. 
Kennedy  received  several  spears  in  the  back,  leg,  and  sides. 
He  fell,  but  immediately  stood  up  again ;  fired  his  gun,  and 
then  fell  again.  Jacky  stood  over  him,  with  his  gun  cocked. 
It  missed  fire,  but  he  still  covered  the  savages.  Mr.  Kennedy’s 
aim  had  been  true  —  one  savage  was  writhing  in  the  agonies  of 
death.  The  rest  drew  back,  and  peered  from  behind  the  trees. 
Jacky  seized  his  master,  and  carried  him  down  to  the  stream, 
through  a  belt  of  scrub. 

‘“He  said,”  continues  the  faithful  fellow,  “‘Don’t  carry  me  far.’ 
Then  Mr.  Kennedy  looked  this  way  (imitating  him),  very  bad.  I  said 
to  him,  ‘  Don’t  look  far  away,’  as  I  thought  he  would  be  frightened. 
I  asked  him  often,  ‘  Are  you  well  now  ?  ’  and  he  said,  ‘  I  don’t  care 
for  the  spear  wound  in  my  leg,  but  for  the  other  two  spear  wounds  in 
my  side  and  back;’  and  he  said,  ‘I  am  bad  inside,  Jacky.’  I  told 
him,  ‘  Black  fellow  always  die,  when  he  gets  spear  in  there.’  He 
said,  ‘  I  am  out  of  wind,  Jacky  !  ’  I  asked  him,  ‘  Mr.  Kennedy,  are 
you  going  to  leave  me?’  and  lie  said,  ‘  Yes,  my  boy,  I  am  going  to 
leave  you.’  He  said,  ‘  I  am  very  bad,  Jacky ;  you  take  the  books  to 
the  Captain  of  the  “Albion  but  not  the  big  ones:  The  Governor 
(of  New  South  Wales)  will  give  anything  for  them.’  1  then  tied 
up  the  papers.  He  then  said,  ‘  Jacky,  give  me  paper,  and  I  will 
write.’  I  gave  him  paper  and  pencil,  and  he  tried  to  write ;  and  he 
then  fell  back,  and  died.  And  1  caught  as  he  fell,  and  held  him ;  and 
I  then  turned  round  myself,  and  cried.  I  tvas  crying  a  good 
while,  until  I  got  well.  That  was  about  an  hour,  and  then  I  buried 
him.  I  digged  up  the  ground  with  a  tomahawk,  and  covered  him 
over  with  logs,  then  grass,  and  my  shirt  and  trousers.”’* 

Jacky  kept  watch  until  dark.  Then  he  slipped  silently  into 
the  stream,  and  waded  up  its  channel,  keeping  his  head  only 
above  water,  until  he  was  sufficiently  far  to  escape  detection. 
Prom  Escape  River  he  crept  on  through  the  silent  woods, 
exhausted  by  wounds  and  hunger,  and  ‘  falling  asleep,’  as  he 

*  Examination  of  the  black,  Jacky  Jacky.  Investigation  of  York 
Peninsula  Exploring  Expedition — Sydney  ‘Morning  Herald,’  1849. 
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said,  for  whole  days  beside  ponds  and  waterholes,  until  at  length 
he  readied  Cape  York. 

On  hearing  his  story,  the  ‘  Albion  ’  was  Immediately  got  under 
weigh,  and  all  haste  made  to  relieve  the  remainder  of  the  party. 
.Tacky  pointed  out  where  the  wounded  man  and  his  tw’O  com¬ 
panions  had  been  left,  along  the  coast.  Captain  Dobson  landed, 
but  could  find  none  of  them.  Nor  has  their  fate  been  yet 
discovered  ;  though  portions  of  European  clothing  were  found 
among  the  savages  in  the  neighbourhood,  which  left  little  doubt 
but  they  had  been  murdered.  From  this  the  ‘  Albion  ’  crowded 
all  sail  to  AVeymouth  Hay,  where  the  remainder  of  the  men  had 
been  left  in  camp.  On  landing,  the  ship’s  officers  discovered  a 
European  at  a  well’s  side,  sitting  on  his  pitcher.  They  hastened 
to  him,  but  he  was  quite  dead.  They  proceeded  to  the  camp. 
A  horrible  smell  caused  them  almost  to  faint.  Few  had  the 
nerve  to  enter.  Five  bodies  were  lying  in  their  beds,  and  had 
lain  for  some  w’eeks.  Two  beds  showed  signs  of  having  been 
occupied  within  some  hours.  Their  owners  were  looking  for 
shell-fisii  on  the  beach.  They  had  seen  the  ‘  Albion,’  and  now 
staggered  back  to  camp  —  mere  skin  and  bone,  and  so  weak  that 
they  had  been  unable  to  drag  their  dead  companions  out  of  their 
beds  to  bury  them.  Search  was  next  made  for  the  body  of  Air. 
Kennedy,  but  his  grave  had  been  opened,  and  the  body  removed. 
No  trace  of  it,  or  of  his  papers,  has  been  yet  discovered. 
Jacky  says  he  hid  the  papers  in  the  hollow  of  a  tree,  but  they 
could  not  be  found. 

The  Victoria  River  w’as  yet  again  to  be  associated  with 
disaster.  Dr.  Leichhardt  had  been  for  some  time  making  pre¬ 
parations  for  an  expedition,  even  more  important  than  his  great 
overland  Expedition  to  Port  Essington.  lie  proposed  to  bisect 
the  whole  continent  by  taking  the  greatest  diameter  possible 
as  a  base  route.  Aloreton  Bay  and  Perth  are  the  two  extremities 
of  such  a  diameter,  and  Dr.  Leichhardt  was  preparing  to  cross 
from  the  Aloreton  Bay  districi  to  the  capital  of  AVestern 
Australia,  by  a  line  passing  through  the  centre  of  the  continent. 
Mr.  Kennedy  had  just  brought  the  news  from  Sydney  that  the 
Victoria  had  abandoned  its  northern  course,  and  was  coming 
round  to  the  west.  It  seemed,  therefore,  to  offer  a  passage  into 
Central  Australia,  and  Dr.  Leichhardt  determined  to  avail 
himself  of  it.  Early  in  1848,  a  month  or  so  before  Air. 
Kennedy  started  for  York  Peninsula,  he  left  Sydney  with  a 
large  and  well-equipped  party  under  his  command.  Of  the 
fate  of  himself  and  his  whole  party,  no  trace  has  ever  been 
discovered  up  to  the  present  moment.  A  horse,  said  to  belong 
to  the  expedition,  did  arrive  at  Adelaide  some  years  ago,  but 
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this  affords  little  clue.  Horses  abandoned  by  Captain  Sturt  in 
Central  Australia,  as  dying,  have  arrived  after  many  years  in 
Adelaide.  The  little  that  we  do  know  of  the  proceedings  of 
the  lost  expedition  may  be  told  in  very  few  words  indeed.  It 
will  be  recollected  that  nothing  was  then  known  of  the  Victoria 
beyond  Cooper’s  Creek  district,  nor  that  the  Victoria  was  the 
Cooper’s  Creek  of  Captain  Sturt,  except  from  ^Ir.  Kennedy’s 
conjectures.  Ko  one  then  imagined  that  the  Victoria,  after  its 
wanderings  in  Central  Australia,  would  bring  the  traveller  back 
.again  to  settled  districts.  It  is,  at  least,  certain  that  Dr.  Leich¬ 
hardt  made  direct  for  the  banks  of  the  Victoria.  It  is  also 
certain  that  Dr.  Leichhardt  abandoned  the  Victoria  avhen  he 
found  it  leading  him  too  much  to  the  south.  Mr.  Kennedy,  in 
his  excursion  down  the  Victoria,  had  discovered  a  large  and 
imposing  tributary  joining  it  on  the  right-hand  bank.  This  he 
called  the  Thomson.  It  then  possessed  a  considerable  body  of 
w.ater  —  indeed,  was  as  large  as  the  Victoria  itself.  In  spring 
time  it  would  doubtless  hold  out  a  tempting  offer  to  an  ex¬ 
pedition  seeking  to  penetrate  the  interior.  Dr.  Leichhardt  left 
Sydney  in  April,  and  would  arrive  at  this  portion  of  the  Victoria 
about  the  beginning  of  the  Australian  Spring.  Mr.  Gregory 
some  ten  years  after,  in  1857,  shortly  after  his  return  from  his 
explorations  on  the  North-West  Coast,  started  from  Sydney, 
under  instructions  from  the  New  South  Wales  Government,  to 
discover,  if  possible,  some  traces  of  the  lost  expedition.  Their 
marks  were  not  yet  obliterated  on  the  banks  of  the  Victoria. 
So  far  into  the  interior  as  the  146th  meridian,  Mr.  Gregory 
found  a  tree  marked  ‘  L,’  after  which  no  further  trace  could  be 
discovered  on  the  Victoria.  The  146th  meridian  is,  however, 
higher  up  the  stream  than  the  junction  of  the  Thomson.  Mr. 
Gregory  accordingly  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  the  expe¬ 
dition  had,  at  this  point,  abandoned  the  Victoria  and  passed  up 
the  Thomson.  Under  this  conjecture  he  himself  passed  up  the 
Thomson  almost  to  the  tropic.  It  was  then  summer,  and  the 
river  at  that  point  presented  merely  a  dry  and  Laked  channel, 
without  water  or  grass.  It  was  evidently  leading  out  into 
Sturt’s  great  desert,  but  offered  no  inducement  to  proceed. 
There  can  sciucely  be  a  doubt  but  that  Dr.  Leichhardt,  passing 
up  the  Thomson  at  a  more  promising  season  of  the  year, 
launched  out  on  that  terrible  country  which  had  so  nearly  en¬ 
tombed  Captain  Sturt  and  his  men.  Whether  the  impending 
summer  cut  off  retreat,  or  a  hostile  tribe  attacked  them  on  the 
western  borders  —  for  it  is  almost  certain  that  no  tribes,  unless 
perhaps  a  few  isolated  families  mutually  afraid  of  each  other, 
inhabit  Central  Australia  —  is  left  to  mere  conjecture.  Yet  it 
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is  impossible  but  that  traces  of  so  lai^e  an  expedition  are  still 
extant.  If  they  died  within  Central  Australia,  their  remains  are 
still  there,  probably  undisturbed.  If  they  w’ere  murdered  by  a 
border  tribe,  it  is  certain  that  their  arms  and  implements  are 
still  i)rcserved  by  them.  Now  that  seeure  halting  places  have 
been  discovered  within  Central  Australia,  and  that  its  explorer 
is  no  longer  driven  to  a  series  of  forced  marches  for  life  or  death, 
it  might  be  yet  possible,  without  risk,  to  clear  up  the  myste¬ 
rious  fate  of  Dr.  Leichhardt  and  his  men. 

With  the  lost  expedition  of  Dr.  Leichhardt  we  have  come  down 
to  a  jjerioJ  so  fresh  in  the  memory  of  our  readers  that  there  is 
little  left  for  our  narrative  to  supply.  Indeed,  with  the  unpro¬ 
mising  account  brought  by  Captain  Sturt  from  Central  Aus¬ 
tralia,  the  tragic  fate  of  Mr.  Kennedy’s  expedition,  and  the 
disappearance  of  Dr.  Leichhardt’s  whole  party,  enterprise  in 
Australian  exploration  received  a  considerable  check.  Nothing 
of  importance  tvas  attempted  until  Mr.  Gregory’s  Victoria 
River  Expedition  landed  on  the  North-West  Coast  in  1855,  for 
the  purpose  of  carrying  out,  under  the  instructions  of  the  British 
Government  and  the  Royal  Geographical  Society,  the  recom¬ 
mendations  of  Captain  Stokes.  It  will  be  sufficient  to  give  a 
very  rapid  sketch  of  the  progress  of  that  expedition  —  premising 
that  the  loss  of  the  ‘  Tom  Tough  ’  in  the  river,  and  the  mis¬ 
management  of  the  depot  of  stores  for  the  overland  party  at 
the  head  of  the  Gulf  of  Carpentaria,  very  much  weakened  its 
resources.  Following  up  the  Victoria  of  Captain  Stokes  to 
lat.  18°  12'  and  long.  130°  39',  where  it  appears  to  take  its  rise, 
Mr.  Gregory  found  himself  on  the  summit  of  a  dividing  range, 
similar  to  the  Dividing  Range  of  the  East  Coast.  Descending 
the  slope  of  this  range  towards  the  interior,  he  penetrated,  by 
help  of  a  small  creek,  so  low  as  lat.  18°  31',  long.  131°  44'. 
Turning  thence  eastward,  he  proceeded  along  the  borders  of  a 
very  inhospitable  tract  of  country,  in  hope  of  meeting  some 
fresh  inlet,  until  at  length  another  creek  was  discovered  making 
for  the  interior,  to  which  the  name  of  Sturt’s  Creek  was  given. 
Sturt’s  Creek  led  the  exploring  party  as  low  south  as  lat.  20°  16', 
long.  127°  35',  or  five  degrees  below  the  mouth  of  the  Victoria, 
and  wanting  about  two  and  a  half  degrees  of  the  centre.  For 
the  first  100  miles  traversed  by  it,  the  land  along  its  right  bank 
‘consisted  of  vast  plains  of  rich  soil  covered  with  beautiful 
‘  grass.’  *  As  they  followed  it,  however,  the  country  gradually 
deteriorated,  and  Sturt’s  Creek  at  length  terminated  in  a  chain 


*  Report  of  Mr.  Gregory  to  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the 
Colonies  —  Proceedings  of  Royal  Geographical  Society,  1858. 
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of  dry  salt  lakes,  for  which  no  outlet  could  be  found.  Unable 
to  penetrate  any  further  towards  the  south,  Mr.  Gregory  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  the  head  of  the  Gulf  of  Carpentaria,  but,  finding  no 
stores  to  meet  him  there,  he  was  forced  to  retreat  on  Sydney 
by  Dr.  Leichhardt’s  old  route. 

Nothing  further  remains  to  be  noticed  until  we  come  to  the 
late  explorations  of  Mr.  Stuart  from  Adelaide,  and  of  the  ex¬ 
pedition  under  the  command  of  Messrs.  Burke  and  Wills  from 
Melbourne.  Nor  have  we  anything  to  add  to  the  accounts  of 
these  so  recently  published,  save  to  endeavour  to  award  to  each 
of  these  travellers  his  fair  share  in  the  solution  of  the  two  problems 
which  had  so  long  resisted  the  efforts  of  Australian  explorers — 
to  reach  the  centre,  and  to  cross  the  continent.  It  is  quite  true 
that  Mr.  Stuart  solved  the  one,  and  Messrs.  Burke  and  Wills 
the  other.  Yet  this  is  a  judgment  scarcely  fair  to  Mr.  Stuart. 
He  has  certainly  done  something  more.  If  to  cross  the  con¬ 
tinent  means  to  cross  from  known  to  known,  then  Mr.  Stuart 
had  solved  both  problems  before  the  expedition  under  Messrs. 
Burke  and  Wills  had  left  Melbourne.  If  to  cross  the  con¬ 
tinent  means  to  cross  from  sea-beach  to  sea-beach,  then  had 
Mr.  Stuart  been  repulsed  from  almost  every  point  of  the 
compass,  in  no  less  than  seventeen  attempts,  and  been  twice 
driven  back  on  Adelaide  before  Messrs.  Burke  and  Wills  gazed 
on  the  waters  of  the  Gulf.  A  rapid  sketch  of  the  results  of 
Mr.  Stuart’s  explorations  may  not  be  uninteresting,  more 
especially  as  it  will  afford  a  view  of  the  relative  position  of  the 
two  expeditions  in  the  field. 

Since  the  return  of  Captain  Sturt  from  Central  Australia, 
the  people  of  Adelaide  had  sought  in  vain  for  an  extension 
of  territory.  They  always  kept  explorers  in  the  field,  and 
Messrs.  Hack,  Swindon,  Freeling,  Warburton,  and  lastly  Mr. 
Babbage,  had  cleared  up  a  good  deal  that  was  vague  and  un¬ 
certain  in  and  around  the  Torrens  Basin.  The  large  flock- 
owners,  too,  were  not  idle,  and  many  of  them  had  eaten  their 
way  into  the  surrounding  country  as  far  as  safety  allowed. 
\et  the  colony  of  South  Australia  was  still  little  more  than 
the  Adelaide  district  in  an  immense  and  unknown  wilderness. 
At  length,  in  1858,  Mr.  Stuart  made  some  discoveries  of  great 
importance  to  the  colonists.  Penetrating  to  the  west  of  Lake 
Torrens  with  one  white  man,  and  a  native  —  who  treacherously 
deserted  them  —  he  came  upon  an  extensive  district  of  country 
abounding  in  natural  springs,  and  clothed  with  the  Kangaroo 
gr^s  so  highly  prized  by  the  Australian  flockowners.  For 
this  discovery  the  Colonial  Government  presented  him  with 
a  large  tract  of  land  within  the  district. 
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Towards  the  close  of  1860,  news  arrived  in  Adelaide  that 
Mr.  Stuart  and  two  men  had  reached  the  centre  and  crossed 
over  to  the  north  coast,  and,  in  a  few  days,  Mr.  Stuart  himself 
arrived  in  Adelaide,  and  lodged  his  maps  and  papers  in  the 
hands  of  the  Government.  As  these  documents  alter  all  pre¬ 
conceived  opinions  of  the  character  of  the  interior,  we  make  an 
extract  here  and  there.  Mr.  Stuart  and  his  two  men  commenced 
their  exploration  on  March  1,  1860,  from  Chambers’  Creek,  in 
the  district  discovered  by  him  in  1858,  and  journeyed  in  the 
direction  of  the  centre :  — 

‘  March  29. —  The  country  travelled  over  to-day  is  the  best  I  have 
ever  seen. 

‘  March  30. —  Struck  another  large  gum  creek  [a  creek  fringed 
by  the  gurn  tree,  or  eucalyptus^  coming  from  the  south  of  west, 
and  running  to  the  south-east.  It  is  a  line  creek :  its  courses  of 
water  spread  over  a  grassy  plain  a  mile  wide.  The  water  holes 
are  long  and  deep,  with  immense  plants  growing  on  its  banks, 
indicating  permanent  water.  The  wild  oats  on  its  banks  are  four 
feet  high.  Tlie  country  gone  over  to-day,  although  stony,  is  com¬ 
pletely  covered  w’ith  grass,  and  even  better  than  that  passed  over 
yesterday. 

*  April  3. —  We  passed  over  a  plain  of  as  fine  country  as  any  man 
could  wish  to  .see  —  a  beautiful  red  soil,  covered  w’ith  grass  a  foot 
high.  ...  I  have  not  pas.sed  such  splendid  country  since  I  have 
been  in  the  colony. 

*  April  12. — Again  struck  the  creek  coming  from  the  west,  and 
several  other  gum  creeks  coming  from  the  range.  We  have  now 
entered  the  lower  hills  of  the  range,  and  have  travelled  through  a 
splendid  country  for  grass. 

‘April  15. — The  country  in  the  ranges  is  as  fine  a  pastoral  country 
as  a  man  could  wish  to  possess,  having  grass  to  the  tops  of  the  bills, 
and  an  abundance  of  water  through  the  ranges. 

‘April  22. — I  find,  from  my  observations  of  the  sun,  that  I  am 
now  camped  in  the  Centre  of  Australi.4..  About  two  and  a  half 
miles  to  the  N.N.E.  is  a  high  mount.  I  wish  it  had  been  in  the 
centre.  I  shall  go  to  it  to-morrow,  and  build  a  cone  of  stones,  plant 
the  British  flag,  and  name  it.  Central  Mount  Stuart.  .  .  .  Splendid 
grass  ail  around. 

‘April  23. —  Centre.  Took  Kcckwick  and  the  flag,  and  went  to 
the  top  of  the  mount,  which  1  find  to  be  much  higher  and  more 
difficult  than  I  supposed  ;  but,  after  numerous  slips  and  knocks,  we 
reached  the  top.  It  is  as  high  as  Mount  Serle,  if  not  higher.  The 
view  to  the  north  is  over  a  large  plain  of  gum,  mulga,  and  spinifix, 
with  watercourses  running  through.  The  large  gum  creek  that  we 
crossed  winds  round  this  hill,  in  a  north-east  direction ;  at  ten  miles, 
it  is  joined  by  another.  .  .  .  Built  the  cone  of  stones,  in  the  centre 
of  which  1  placed  a  pole,  with  the  British  flag  nailed  to  it.  On  the 
top  of  the  cone  I  placed  a  small  bottle,  in  which  is  a  slip  of  paper, 
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stating;  by  whom  it  was  raised.  We  then  gave  three  hearty  cheers 
for  the  flag.’ 

We  have  extracted  sufficient  to  show  that  Central  Aus¬ 
tralia  is  very  far  from  being  the  worthless  country  which  it 
was  so  long  supposed  to  be.  Our  extracts  are  from  the  rough 
notes  of  Mr.  Stuart  taken  down  at  the  end  of  each  day’s 
journey,  and  placed  in  the  care  of  the  Colonial  Government 
without  any  further  revision.  Beyond  the  centre,  their  great 
difficulties  commenced.  Mr.  Stuart  made  three  efforts  to  reach 
the  coast  by  a  north-west  course,  and  each  time  was  driven 
back  on  the  centre  by  dense  belts  of  scrub  and  scarcity  of  water, 
both  men  and  horses  suffering  severely  from  illness  and  fatigue. 
A  north-west  course  to  the  sea  was  at  length  abandoned,  and 
Mr.  Stuart  attempted  to  reach  the  coast  by  a  north-east  course 
from  the  centre.  On  this  course,  as  our  readers  are  aware, 
^Ir.  Stuart  and  his  small  party  were  attacked  by  savages,  and 
obliged  to  retire.  His  extreme  northern  point,  in  this  year, 
was  lat.  18°  47',  long.  134°  O'.  Mr.  Gregory,  we  have  seen, 
descended  from  the  north,  along  his  Sturt’s  Creek,  to  lat.  20° 
16'.  Mr.  Stuart,  therefore,  even  on  this  occasion,  overlapped 
the  explorations  of  Mr.  Gregory  by  close  on  1^  degrees  of  lati¬ 
tude.  In  fact,  ^Ir.  Stuart  had  arri^•ed  within  a  district  already 
marked  by  the  routes  of  Mr.  Gregory,  Captain  Stokes,  and 
Dr.  Leichhardt.  This  attack  of  natives  occurred  in  June, 
1860,  when  the  exploring  expedition  under  Messrs.  Burke  and 
Wills  was  still  in  Melbourne.  With  the  first  day  of  the  new 
year,  1861,  Mr.  Stuart  again  started  from  Adelaide,  with  a 
party  of  twelve  men  under  his  command,  for  the  purpose  of 
actually  reaching  the  sea-coast.  And  now  the  two  expeditions 
were  in  the  field.  Mr.  Burke’s  expedition  had  left  Melbourne 
in  August,  1860 ;  but  Messrs.  Burke  and  Wills  did  not  start 
from  Cooper’s  Creek  on  their  journey  to  the  Gulf  of  Carpen¬ 
taria  until  December  14,  just  a  fortnight  before  Mr.  Stuart  left 
Chamber’s  Creek.  The  two  routes  through  Central  Australia 
are  pretty  parallel,  the  distance  of  Cooper’s  Creek  from  Cham¬ 
ber’s  Creek,  about  300  miles,  being  mainly  adhered  to.  On 
this  occasion,  Mr.  Stuart  found  no  difficulty  in  making  good 
his  former  route,  and  was  able  to  advance  nearly  two  degrees 
beyond  its  extremity — his  extreme  northern  point  now  being 
lat.  17°  O',  long.  133°  O'.  'The  continuation  of  his  former 
route,  also,  opened  some  fine  country  —  wide  grassy  plains 
‘  consisting  of  black  alluvial  soil  from  16  ft.  to  20  ft.  deep, 
‘  and  covered  with  luxuriant  grasses,  4  feet  and  5  feet  6 
‘  inches  high,’  chains  of  lakes,  some  of  them  10  and  12  miles 
long,  abounding  with  fish,  and  lined  along  their  banks  with 
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troops  of  ‘  pelicans,  white  cranes,  ibises,  and  native  com- 
*  panions’  —  and,  as  Mr.  Stuart  confidently  states,  accessible 
to  cattle  from  Adelaide  at  all  seasons  of  the  year.  This  fine 
country,  however,  towards  the  north  was  backed  by  belts  of 
dense  scrub,  and  from  it  attempts  were  made,  in  no  less  than 
fourteen  different  directions,  to  force  a  passage  to  the  coast. 
In  June,  1861,  the  task  was  abandoned;  while  in  February, 
Messrs.  Burke  and  Wills  had  actually  visited  the  shores  of  the 
Gulf  of  Carpentaria  by  a  more  easterly,  and  entirely  indepen¬ 
dent,  route.  With  the  few  particulars  ot  this  route,  found 
among  the  rough  notes  and  charts  of  Messrs.  Burke  and  Wills, 
the  public  are  acquainted  from  the  papers  recently  laid 
before  Parliament.  Their  solution  of  the  last  problem  of 
Australian  Exploration  is  perfect.  From  the  shores  of  Port 
Phillip  Bay  to  the  shores  of  the  Gulf  of  Carpentaria,  they 
laid  down  a  direct  and  practicable  route  for  their  fellow- 
colonists,  and  returned  to  their  Depot  on  Cooper’s  Creek — to 
find  it  abandoned.  How  bitter  their  disappointment — how 
protracted  their  sufferings — how  nobly  they  died,  when  thus 
forsaken  in  the  desert,  we  may  spare  ourselves  to  recount. 
When  Australian  settlement  shall  have  spread  into  the  interior, 
and  occupied  the  shores  of  the  great  Gulf,  it  will  still  be 
remembered  that  Burke  and  Wills  were  the  first  to  overcome 
all  obstacles,  and  to  force  a  passage  from  shore  to  shore.  Still 
will  be  remembered  the  tribute  paid  to  them  by  the  Governor 
of  their  colony*: — ‘So  fell  two  as  gallant  spirits  as  ever 
‘  sacrificed  life  for  the  extension  of  science,  or  the  cause  of 
‘  mankind.  Both  were  in  their  prime ;  both  resigned  comfort 
‘  and  competency  to  embark  in  an  enterprise  by  which  they 
‘  hoped  to  render  their  name  glorious ;  both  died  without  a  mur- 
‘  mur,  evincing  their  loyalty  and  devotion  to  their  country  to 
‘  the  last.’  To  the  representatives  of  Richard  O’Hara  Burke 
the  Royal  Geographical  Society  has  most  deservedly  awarded 
its  great  Gold  iSledal  —  perhaps  the  highest  honour  a  scientific 
body  can  bestow. 

•  Despatch  of  Sir  Henry  Barkly,  Governor  of  Victoria,  20th 
November,  1861. 
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respect  the  filial  pride  which  induces  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  to  complete  the  records  of  his  father’s  cor¬ 
respondence.  The  Supplementary  Despatches  of  the  great 
Duke  throw  light  on  several  parts  of  his  career  which  the 
Gurwood  series  had  left  untouched,  and,  bringing  us  more 
closely  in  contact  with  the  man  at  all  points  of  his  memorable 
life,  convey  a  still  more  perfect  notion  of  his  individual  genius 
and  character.  In  the  three  volumes  we  are  about  to  examine 
we  see,  for  the  first  time,  the  views  of  the  Duke  in  reference 
to  the  Copenhagen  expedition,  and  to  the  projected  attack  on 
New  Spain, which  possibly  contributed  to  the  Peninsular  War; 
and  we  gather  from’  them  much  valuable  information  respecting 
the  military  and  political  events  which  marked  our  continental 
struggle  with  Napoleon.  No  other  work  contains  so  full  and 
accunite  an  account  of  the  difficulties  thrown  in  Wellington’s 
path  by  the  incapacity  of  the  feeble  governments  which  ruled 
England  from  1808  to  1814;  and  we  doubt  if  even  the  ‘Gur- 
*  wood  Despatches’  disclose  more  clearly  the  arduous  tasks  which 
were  cast  on  him  as  a  general  and  a  statesman.  Independently 
too  of  its  positive  worth,  this  book  possesses  a  negative  value 
which  induces  us  to  commend  its  publication.  Exhausting,  as  it 
does,  the  correspondence  of  the  Duke,  and  revealing  to  us  his 
public  life  from  the  inner  side  in  all  its  details,  it  brings  his  cha¬ 
racter  to  the  strictest  test ;  and  Englishmen  must  rejoice  to  learn 
that  in  no  respect  will  it  really  detract  from  their  estimate  of  their 
great  fellow-countryman.  If  it  shows  that  Wellington  was  not 
omniscient  on  all  questions  of  speculative  politics,  it  fully 
attests  his  marvellous  sagacity  and  commanding  genius  as  a 
general  and  an  administrator ;  and  it  adds,  if  possible,  to  the 
list  of  the  proofs  we  already  possess  of  his  sterling  patriotism 
and  his. single-minded  devotion  to  duty. 

In  a  former  article  we  followed  the  career  of  Sir  Arthur 
Wellesley  as  Chief  Secretary  of  Ireland.  In  this  capacity  he 
simply  carried  out  the  policy  of  quieting  the  Orange  oligarchy 
by  gorging  it  with  corrupt  patronage,  of  steadily  upholding 
Protestant  ascendancy,  and  of  meeting  the  claims  of  the 
Catholic  nation  by  open  force  and  acts  of  oppression.  A  sub- 
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ordinate  as  yet,  lie  cliaracterlstically  accepted  the  system  as 
he  found  it,  and  worked  it  out  with  vigorous  assiduity — 
distributing  among  the  Protestant  gentry  the  spoils  of  office 
with  cool  indifference,  and  laying  down  an  admirable  plan 
for  holding  the  country  in  military  subjection.  But  unlike 
the  contemporary  statesmen  of  his  party,  he  was  fully  alive  to 
the  inanilbld  perils  of  this  mode  of  misgoverning  Ireland ;  and 
in  the  following  remarkable  letter,  composed  when  Massena 
was  in  his  front,  and  the  fate  of  Portugal  appeared  desperate,  he 
thus  refers  to  the  evil  consequences  of  unmitigated  repression ; — 

‘  I  concur  entirely  in  opinion  with  you  upon  the  state  of  Ireland. 
The  Ministers  in  England  are  not  aware  of  the  great  and  general 
detestation  of  the  Union,  and  the  indifference,  even  of  their  friends, 
respecting  the  British  connexion.  You  will  find  even  among  these 
last  a  very  prevalent  opinion  that  Ireland  could  stand  alone  as  an 
independent  nation.  .  .  .  I  would  recommend  you  to  prevent  Foster’s 
laying  on  any  new  taxes.  It  is  a  favourite  notion  with  the  Treasury 
politicians  that  the  income  of  Ireland  ought  to  be  made  more  equal  to 
the  war  expenditure;  and  they  allege  what  is  true — that  Ireland  is 
taxed  neither  in  proportion  to  her  means  or  her  expenses,  nor  to  the 
taxation  of  the  otlier  parts  of  the  empire ;  but  they  forget  the  political 
situation  of  Ireland — the  detestation  of  the  whole  people  of  the 
connexion,  and  particularly  of  the  Union  and  all  the  measures  which 
have  been  the  consequence  of  it,  and  the  indifference  even  of  friends 
which  has  grown  out  of  it  ;  and  they  can’t  see  that  in  the  present 
temper  of  that  country  an  unpopular  tax  might  lead  to  the  greatest 
excesses,  and  even  to  general  resistance  of  the  measures  of  the  legis¬ 
lature.  What  I  would  recommend,  therefore,  is  that  you  should 
confine  your  exertions,  till  the  war  is  over,  to  measures  for  improving 
the  collection  and  produce  of  the  old  taxes,  and  that  nothing  should 
induce  you  to  consent  to  lay  on  new.  So  much  for  Ireland,  where  1 
think  matters  are  in  a  much  more  dangerous  state  than  they  are  even 
here.'  (Vol.  vi.  p.  587.) 

When  we  add  that  47,000  bayonets,  entirely  lost  to 
the  cause  of  Europe,  were  detained  in  Ireland  to  uphold 
this  policy,  it  may  be  conceded  that  Lords  Grey  and  Gren¬ 
ville  were  not  in  the  wrong  when,  in  1807,  they  urged  the 
claims  of  the  Irish  nation,  although  Lord  Liverpool  characterised 
this  resolve  ‘as  an  unwarrantable  attempt  to  surprise  the  King’s 
‘  conscience  on  a  subject  on  which  he  was  known  to  liave  tlie 
‘  strongest  scruples.’ 

In  1807  the  expedition  to  Copenhagen  removed  Sir  Arthur 
Wellesley  from  Irish  politics  to  a  sphere  more  fitted  to  his 
military  talents.  In  the  sixth  volume  of  these  Despatches  we 
have  several  details  about  this  enterprise  which  hitherto  have 
not  been  made  public,  and  we  wish  we  could  quote  a  memo¬ 
randum  (p.  30.)  which  gives  an  account  of  the  operations. 
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As  is  well  known,  he  negotiated  the  capitulation,  commanded 
the  troops  which  covered  the  attack,  and,  at  Kioge,  completely 
defeated  a  superior  force  of  the  Danish  army.  It  will  always, 
perhaps,  be  a  moot  point  whether,  looking  at  the  various  cir¬ 
cumstances  of  the  time,  this  expedition  admits  of  justification, 
on  any  grounds  of  right  or  of  policy.  In  any  case,  it  appears 
certain  that  we  might  have  attained  the  object  we  sought,  and 
have  got  possession  of  the  Danish  fleet,  without  resorting  to 
the  extremity  of  bombarding  the  capital  city  of  a  neutral  nation. 
The  opinion  of  the  Duke  on  this  point  is  decisive ;  and  probably 
of  the  officers  employed,  he  alone  perceived  the  difficulty  of  the 
subject :  — 

‘"We  have  it  in  our  power  to  place  ourselves  much  nearer  the 
town  than  we  are  at  present ;  and  I  think  it  probable  that  an  advance 
to  this  position,  the  occupation  of  Amag,  and  the  storming  of  the 
Crown  Battery,  will  produce  an  effect  on  the  minds  of  the  inhabitants 
which  will  lead  to  a  capitulation  without  obliging  us  to  resort  to 
bombardment.  ...  I  acknowledge  that  I  would  prefer  an  establish¬ 
ment  upon  Amag  as  a  more  certain  mode  of  forcing  a  capitulation 

than  a  bombardment . I  think  it  behoves  us  to  do  as  little 

mischief  to  the  town  ns  possible,  and  to  adopt  any  mode  of  reducing 
it  rather  than  bombardment.'  (Vol.  vi.  pp.  5.  9.) 

Between  1806  and  1808  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  was  In  com¬ 
munication  with  the  Grenville  and  Portland  Governments,  in 
reference  to  the  best  method  of  attacking  the  Spanish  colonies 
in  America.  The  objects  of  this  projected  expedition,  which 
has  been  very  unwisely  ridiculed,  were  to  weaken  the  power  of 
Old  Spain,  then  in  complete  submission  to  France,  and  to  open 
a  market  for  British  manufactures,  shut  out  from  Europe  by 
the  Continental  system.  In  the  sixth  of  these  volumes  we 
find  the  papers  which  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  wrote  on  this 
subject,  detailing  with  great  minuteness  the  means  of  invading 
New  Spain  with  European  troops — a  question  which  has  re¬ 
cently  acquired  great  interest  since  military  operations  in  Mexico 
have  been  undertaken  by  France.  The  proposed  attack  was  to 
take  place  from  England,  India,  and  the  West  Indies,  from 
which  points  considerable  forces  were  to  meet  upon  the  coasts 
of  Mexico;  and  the  mode  of  promoting  the  junction  of  the 
troops,  of  guarding  them  from  the  effects  of  the  climate,  and  of 
providing  for  their  subsistence,  is  calculated  with  extreme  nicety. 
It  was  fortunate,  however,  for  the  cause  of  the  world  that 
the  only  result  of  this  project  was  to  form  the  nucleus  of  the 
expeditionary  army  which  first  bore  our  standards  to  Portugal. 
However  advisable  it  might  have  been  to  have  weakened  the 
strength  of  Charles  IV.  while  holding  Spain  as  Napoleon’s 
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satrap,  the  case  was  different  when  the  events  of  1808  had 
disclosed  the  character  of  the  Spanish  insurrection,  and  given 
England  a  battle-field  in  the  Peninsula.  It  is  well  known  with 
what  timid  hesitation  the  English  Government  adopted  the 
course  of  embarking  in  this  momentous  struggle,  although  it 
is  certain  that  at  this  juncture  they  had  60,000  bayonets  at 
their  disix)sal,  which  probably  would  have  proved  irresistible, 
if  brought  to  bear  on  the  proper  point  immediately  after  the 
rout  of  Baylen.  It  is  evident  from  the  following  minute,  that 
Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  saw  from  the  first  the  importance  of  the 
outbreak  in  Spain;  and  it  is  not  improbable  that  his  opinion 
may  have  led  to  the  resolution  of  the  Cabinet :  — 

‘  The  events  which  have  lately  occurred  in  Spain,  and  the  intelli¬ 
gence  received  from  Gibraltar,  appear  to  deserve  the  serious  atten¬ 
tion  of  the  King’s  Ministers . That  which  I  recommend  is  to 

send  to  Gibraltar  all  the  disposable  force  that  can  immediately  be 
found  from  England,  there  to  join  General  Spencer’s  corps,  to  be 
prepared  to  act  as  circumstances  would  point  out.  Arms  and  am¬ 
munition  in  large  quantities  ought  to  be  sent  with  this  corps,  and  its 
commander  to  be  instructed  to  encourage  the  insurrection  to  the 
utmost  of  his  power.  If  it  should  be  found  impracticable  to  make 
any  impression  upon  the  French  authority  in  Spain  by  the  means  of 
the  insurrection,  he  should  be  then  instructed  to  encourage  the  prin¬ 
cipal  people  of  the  kingdom  to  emigrate  to  America,  under  the 
engagemeiit  of  establishing  there  an  independent  government.  As 
the  troops  are  not  at  present  wanted  in  England,  and  the  transports 
are  already  in  the  service,  no  inconvenience  can  result  from  this 
measure.’  (Vol.  vi.  p.  80.) 

From  this  period  the  Duke’s  career  pursues  the  course  of  that 
great  contest  which  struck  down  the  power  of  France  in  the 
Peninsula,  and  more  than  any  single  event,  except  the  expedition 
to  Moscow,  contributed  to  the  fall  of  Napoleon.  Independently 
of  its  stirring  incidents,  that  struggle  possesses  a  morsd  interest, 
and  affords  memorable  political  lessons,  which  have  not  even  yet 
been  sufficiently  elucidated.  It  shows  what  a  great  commander 
can  accomplish  against  very  superior  forces,  if  certain  conditions 
concur  in  his  favour.  It  attests  signally  the  success  in  war 
which  attends  the  union  of  forethought  and  perseverance  with 
skill  in  strategy  and  military  combination.  It  gauges  in  a 
remarkable  way  the  strength  and  the  weakness  of  a  patriotic 
resistance  to  regular  armies,  well  organised,  but  wanting  in 
certain  elements  of  power,  and  operating  in  a  difficult  country. 
It  teaches  a  terrible  lesson  of  the  disgrace  which  divided 
counsels,  disunited  generals,  commanders  subject  to  autocratic 
power,  and  a  vicious  and  licentious  military  system,  may  inflict 
on  troops  of  the  highest  character.  In  the  base  servility  of  the 
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notables  of  Madrid,  in  the  senseless  arrogance  of  the  Spanish 
generals,  in  the  noisy  factions  of  the  Cortes  at  Cadiz,  it  testifies 
to  the  moral  decline  of  the  upper  orders  of  Spain  and  Portugal, 
while  it  equally  shows  the  latent  energy,  the  capacity  for  war, 
and  the  love  of  country  which  have  ever  distinguished  the 
people  of  the  Peninsula.  But  above  all,  it  affords  a  proof  how, 
in  carrying  on  a  protracted  contest,  a  settled  and  constitutional 
Power,  even  under  very  unfavourable  conditions,  may  have 
elements  of  strength  and  of  ultimate  success,  which  may  over¬ 
throw  a  military  despotism,  though  guided  by  the  highest 
individual  genius.  If  at  this  period  the  governments  of 
England  displayed  frequently  great  incapacity,  and  committed 
many  administrative  blunders, — if  they  lost  several  occasions  of 
success,  and  wasted  the  military  resources  of  the  empire, — if 
they  did  not  appreciate  the  nature  of  the  struggle,  or  the  skill 
and  wisdom  of  their  commander, — they  did  not  arm  two  nations 
against  their  troops  by  reducing  plunder  and  rapine  to  a  system, 
they  did  not  exact  compliance  with  schemes  of  sieges  and 
battles  planned  at  a  distance,  nor  were  their  efforts  paralysed  or 
crossed  by  ruinous  jealousies  among  their  generals.  By  thus 
avoiding  the  fatal  errors  which  marked  Napoleon’s  Peninsular 
rule,  made  all  his  brilliant  victories  useless,  and  deprived  his 
armies  of  half  their  influence,  they  managed  —  notwithstanding 
their  shortcomings  —  to  emerge  at  length  victorious  from  the 
struggle,  though  it  must  be  allowed  that  Wellington’s  genius 
was  the  principal  agent  in  their  triumph. 

These  cardinal  truths,  as  may  be  supposed,  appear  plainly  in 
the  volumes  before  us.  We  shall  not  trace  them  the  less  clearly 
if  we  follow  the  course  of  Wellington’s  campaigns,  and  add  to 
our  illustrations  of  them  a  few  other  incidental  observations. 
When,  in  1808,  the  Tory  Cabinet  resolved  to  send  a  force  to 
the  Peninsula,  it  had  the  means  and  the  opportunity  to  strike  a 
terrible  blow  at  Napoleon.  Our  fleets  were  dominant  in  every 
sea,  our  transport  service  of  enormous  extent,  and  our  land 
forces,  independent  of  volunteers,  were  nearly  two  hundred 
thousand  strong,  in  a  high  state  of  discipline  and  eflSciency. 
Had  even  one-fourth  of  this  formidable  array  been  disembarked 
in  Portugal  or  Andalusia,  it  must  have  destroyed  either  Junot 
or  Dupont,  who  were  isolated  from  their  main  supports  by  the 
impenetrable  masses  of  the  Spanish  insurrection.  Such  a  blow, 
however,  was  beyond  the  Administration ;  and  in  the  measures 
which  were  actually  taken.  Lord  Castlereagh  evinced  a  curious 
felicity  in  paralysing  and  checking  the  strength  of  the  empire. 
To  attack  Lisbon,  and  to  enter  Cadiz  with  a  force. not  equal 
to  30,000  men,  was  the  plan  of  campaign  he  set  down  09 
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paper;  and  this  was  to  be  accomplished  by  isolated  corps, 
detached  from  England  at  different  times,  proceeding  on  different 
lines  of  operation,  and  subject  to  a  bappy  arrangement  that 
brought  three  generals-in-chief  together  to  thwart  each  other  at 
the  decisive  moment.  From  the  following  letter  it  would  now 
appear  that  even  this  plan  had  not  been  matured  when  Sir 
Arthur  Wellesley,  with  10,000  men,  had  been  sent  to  make  an 
attack  on  Portugal,  where  Junot  had  nearly  20,000  and  was 
in  possession  of  dl  the  fortresses. 

‘  Spencer  has  sent  me  a  paper  of  information,  stating  that  the 
French  force  in  Portugal  amounts  to  20,000  men  ;  and  although  he 
knows  I  have  only  10,000,  and  that  he  was  not  employed  on  any 
service  to  the  south,  he  had  determined  to  remain  on  shore  at  Xerez, 
near  Cadiz ;  but  I  have  ordered  him  to  join  me,  and  I  expect  him  in 
a  day  or  two ;  and  as  I  don’t  believe  the  French  have  so  many  as 
20,000  men,  I  shall  commence  my  operations  as  soon  as  he  with  his 
5,000,  or  a  reinforcement  expected  from  England  of  5,000  men,  shall 
join  me.  He  sent  this  same  account  to  England,  where  they  took 
the  alarm,  and  ordered  out  5,000  men  and  Moore’s  corps  of  10,000 
men,  with  several  general  oflScers,  senior  to  me,  and  Sir  Hew 
Dalrymple  to  command  the  whole  army.  I  hope  that  I  shall  have 
beat  Junot  before  any  of  them  shall  arrive,  and  then  they  will  do  as 
they  please  with  me.’  (Vol.  vi.  p.  95.) 

Sir  Arthur  Wellesley,  having  been  joined  by  these  two  corps, 
of  5,000  each,  and  hearing  that  Moore’s  10,000  men  were  about 
to  land  on  the  coast  of  Portugal,  resolved  to  march  against 
Junot  at  once,  to  cut  him  off  from  Lisbon  if  possible,  and  with 
the  auxiliary  force  of  Moore,  which  he  wished  to  be  placed  on 
the  line  of  the  Tagus,  to  intercept  the  retreat  of  the  French,  and 
thus  to  complete  the  ruin  of  their  army.  This  combination  was 
worthy  of  his  genius ;  but  it  was  foiled  by  his  senior  oflBcer, 
Sir  Harry  Burrard,  who  superseded  him  at  the  crisis  of  the 
campaign,  and  ordered  this  corps  to  another  direction.  We 
now  know  the  results  of  this  movement: — 

‘  I  send  you  my  letters  to  General  Burrard  (which  I  request  you 
to  return  to  me  when  you  have  perused  them).  They  contain  my 
opinion  of  the  line  of  operations  which  ought  to  have  been  followed 
by  Sir  John  Moore's  corps  ;  and  as  the  troops  under  his  command 
were  nearly  all  landed  by  the  21st,  it  is  almost  certain  that  if  this 
plan  had  been  persevered  in,  and  the  troops  had  not  been  re-embarked, 
we  should  have  been  some  days  ago  in  a  situation  to  have  refused  to 
the  French  any  capitulation  excepting  on  the  terms  of  their  laying 
down  their  arms.’  (VoL  vi.  p.  128.) 

Though  thwarted  in  the  plan  of  this  campaign.  Sir  Arthur 
Wellesley  at  the  battle  of  Vimiero  would  probably  have  cut 
J unot  off  from  Lisbon,  had  it  not  been  for  Burrard’s  interference. 
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At  the  Court  of  Inquiry  held  subsequently.  Sir  Arthur  ex¬ 
pressed  himself  cautiously  on  this  point,  but  we  see  his  real 
opinion  in  these  words : — 

‘And  I  doubt  much  whether  Sir  Harry  Burrard  ever  reported 
what  he  did  on  that  evening,  which  I  consider  to  have  been  fatal  to 

the  campaign . I  never  saw  such  desperate  fighting  as  we  had 

on  the  17th  August,  or  troops  receive  such  a  beating  as  the  French 
did  on  the  21st;  and  it  is  unfortunate  that  I  was  not  allowed  to  caiTj 
my  own  measures  into  execution  after  the  action  of  that  day.  If  I 
had,  we  should  have  destroyed  them  entirely.  As  usual,  1  had  an 
unanimous  army,  who  would  have  undertaken  anything  for  me  ;  and 
I  took  care  that  the  troops  should  be  well  provided  with  everything 
they  wanted.’  (Vol.  vi.  pp.  162.  176.) 

The  Convention  of  Cintra,  and  the  inquiry  on  the  conduct 
of  its  authors,  were  the  only  results  of  this  campaign,  which, 
although  not  entirely  unsuccessful,  fell  far  short  of  what  might 
have  been  accomplished.  So  far  as  regarded  the  principle 
of  the  Convention,  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  was  in  favour  of  it, 
on  the  ground  that,  after  the  blunders  committed,  the  French 
might  retain  their  hold  on  Portugal,  and  this  too  was  Napoleon’s 
opinion.  For  the  part  Sir  Arthur  took  in  this  negotiation  he 
was  exposed  to  a  storm  of  ignorant  obloquy.  It  is  characteristic 
of  his  nature  that  when  thus  assailed,  and  ungenerously  dealt 
with,  he  should  have  steadily  refused  to  publish  a  single  line 
in  his  own  vindication : — 

‘  I  shall  adopt  no  illegitimate  means  of  setting  them  right,  and 
shall  neither  publish  anything  myself,  nor  authorise  a  publication  by 
anybody  else ;  nor  shall  I,  in  order  to  raise  myself  in  the  public 
opinion,  state  circumstances  respecting  the  difference  of  opinion  be¬ 
tween  Sir  H.  Burrard  and  myself  on  the  20th  and  2l8t  August, 
although  those  circumstances  led  to  the  expediency  of  allowing  the 
French  to  evacuate  Portugal.’  (Vol.  vi.  p.  168.) 

In  the  next  campaign,  from  which  we  should  date  the 
real  commencement  of  the  Peninsular  war,  the  strength  and 
weakness  of  the  rival  powers  were  displayed  in  the  clearest 
manner.  In  the  winter  of  1808,  Napoleon  had  crossed  the 
Somosierra,  had  entered  Madrid  at  the  head  of  his  armies,  and 
had  set  in  motion  a  formidable  force  *  to  chase  the  leopard  into 
‘  the  ocean.’  He  was  summoned  away  by  the  attack  of  Austria, 
yet  left  in  Spain  such  a  military  power  as  seemed  to  set  opposi¬ 
tion  at  defiance.  At  first  the  progress  of  the  marshals  was  irre¬ 
sistible;  Sir  John  Moore  retreated  to  his  ships;  the  Spanish 
levies  were  repeatedly  overthrown  and  swept  behind  the  Sierra 
Morena;  and  the  French  arms  advanced  in  triumph  to  the  foot 
of  the  ranges  bordering  on  Portugal.  The  only  visible  elements 
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of  opposition  were  the  garrisons  of  Saragossa  and  Gerona ;  the 
numerous  bands  of  partisans  who  gathered  around  the  track  of 
the  invader,  and  a  feeble  remnant  of  the  British  army  which 
still  held  the  rocks  around  Lisbon.  The  French  emperor  con¬ 
fidently  expected  that  Soult  from  Oporto  and  Victor  from  the 
Tagus  would  soon  meet  in  the  capital  of  Portugal,  and  though 
the  Cabinet  was  forming  plans  of  rescuing  Spain  with  a  few 
divisions,  and  was  squandering  millions  on  Spanish  subsidies. 
Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  did  not  fail  to  comprehend  the  nature  of 
the  danger; — 


‘  The  plan  of  operations  for  the  French  will  be  to  move  Victor’s 
corps  from  Badajoz  to  Abrantes ;  then  cross  the  Tagus  ;  and  as  soon 
as  that  corps  is  ready  to  move  on  towards  Lisbon,  to  bring  on  the 
other  two  weaker  corps  from  Oporto  and  Salamanca ;  and  the  whole 
to  join  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Santarem ;  unless,  indeed,  they  should 
be  certain  that  Cradock  cannot  move,  in  which  case  they  will  move 
down  according  as  they  may  find  it  convenient. 

‘  As  soon  as  the  junction  and  co-operation  of  the  three  French 
corps  shall  be  secure,  they  will  detach  from  5,000  to  10,000  across 
the  Tagus  to  the  southern  bank,  where  we  have  not  a  man,  either 
British  or  Portuguese.  They  will  post  this  corps  upon  the  heights 
of  Almada,  which,  you  will  recollect,  are  opposite  Lisbon,  and  in 
their  continuation  command  the  harbour.  As  soon  as  they  will  have 
possession  of  this  ground,  the  Admiral  will  find  out  that  he  cannot 
remain  there  with  his  ships  of  war ;  and  the  General,  that  he  cannot 
embark  his  troops ;  and  by  this  manoeuvre  alone  the  French  will  obtain 
possession  of  Lisbon  most  probably  before  1  shall  arrive  there.’  (VoL 
vi.  p.  227.) 


And  yet  at  this  time  we  see  from  these  volumes  that  the 
French  armies  were  wholly  unable  to  complete  their  conquests. 
There  is  little  justice  in  Napoleon’s  complaints  that  the  inacti¬ 
vity  of  Soult  and  Victor  in  the  early  part  of  1809  was  the 
cause  that  they  did  not  advance  to  Lisbon.  The  following  pas¬ 
sage  from  an  intercepted  despatch  of  Soult  shows  how  the  system 
of  military  exactions  bad  aroused  an  insurrection  in  Gallicia,  and 
trebled  the  peril  of  a  movement  on  Portugal :  — 


‘  Cette  province  est  toujours  en  etat  de  fermentation.  Les  menaces 
de  mort  et  d’incendie  qu’employe  La  Romana  ;  les  nombreux  agents 
qui  agissent  en  son  nom ;  les  executions  qu’il  fait ;  les  devastations 
qui  ont  inevitablement  lieu  par  les  frequents  mouvements  des  troupes; 
la  mine  de  la  plupart  des  habitants  ;  I’absence  de  toute  autorite  qui 
represente  Votre  Majeste;  I’influence  des  pretres,  qui  sont  tres-nom- 
breux,  et  la  grande  majoritc  opposante ;  I’argent  que  les  Anglais  r6- 
pandent ;  la  detresse  des  generaux  Fran^ais,  qui,  faute  de  moyens,  ne 
peuvent  souvent  payer  les  emissaires  qu’ils  employent ;  toutes  ces 
causes  contribuent  h  augmenter  de  jour  en  jour  le  nombre  des  enne- 
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mis,  et  a  rendre  la  guerre  qu’on  fait  dans  ce  pays  tres-meurtriere,  in- 
liniment  d«3sagreable  et  d’un  rcsuhat  fort  eloigne.’  (Vol.  vi.  p.  311.) 

In  consequence  of  the  same  system,  which  made  the  subsist¬ 
ence  of  the  French  armies  depend  entirely  on  the  resources  of 
the  districts  in  which  they  hapi)ened  to  be  quartered,  the  force 
of  Victor  was  also  paralysed,  as  we  see  from  the  following  signi¬ 
ficant  letter  from  that  marshal  to  King  Joseph  : — 

‘  Je  peindrai  difficilement  la  peine  que  j’eprouve.  Ma  position  est 
affreuse.  Je  touche  au  moment  de  voir  la  dissolution  du  ler  Corps 
d’armee.  Les  soldats  tombent  d’inanition.  Je  n’ai  rien,  absolument 
rien  a  leur  faire  donner.  11s  sont  au  desespoir.  Je  ne  vois  pas  sans 
effroi  les  effets  de  cette  detresse ;  ils  seront  funestes  a  notre  gloire. 
Ils  le  seront  a  Votre  Majeste.  Je  n’y  vois  aucun  remede  que  celui 
que  j’ai  eu  I’honneur  de  lui  proposer  par  ma  lettre  d’hier.  Encore 
en  I’adoptant  sera-t’-il  trop  tardif.  Je  suis  force  par  cette  circon- 
stance  de  me  replier  sur  Talavera  la  Reyna,  oil  il  n’y  a  pas  plus  de 
ressources  qu’ici.  Que  devenir  au  milieu  d’une  telle  calamite  ?  Des 
secours  prompts  nous  seront  indispensables,  mais  oil  sont  ils  ?  Qui 
peut  nous  les  fournir  ?  Si  Votre  Majestd  m’abandonne  dans  le  cas 
malheurcux  oil  je  me  trouve,  honneur,  service,  tout  est  perdu  pour 
moi.  Je  ne  serai  pas  la  cause  du  desastre  qui  menace  mes  troupes, 
ncanmoins  j’en  porterai  la  peine.  Je  serai  demain  a  Talavera  de  la 
Reine,  ou  j’attendrai  les  ordres  de  Votre  Majeste.*  (Vol.  vi.  p.  298.) 

In  this  state  of  things  we  now  know  what  England  might 
have  accomplished  in  1809,  had  her  real  powers  been  employed 
in  the  Peninsula.  General  Napier  maintains  that  90,000  men 
might  have  been  easily  spared  for  this  service;  and  had  this 
force,  well  found  and  equipped,  supported  by  a  national  insurrec¬ 
tion,  and  with  the  impregnable  base  of  the  sea,  been  landed 
either  at  Lisbon  or  Cadiz,  it  is  not  improbable  that  it  might 
have  driven  the  French  armies  behind  the  Ebro,  and  thus  anti¬ 
cipated  the  triumphs  of  Vittoria.  Yet,  although  the  time  was 
singularly  propitious,  for  the  great  bulk  of  Napoleon’s  force 
was  held  in  check  on  the  plains  of  Germany,  no  effort  of  the 
kind  was  even  contemplated ;  and  the  strength  of  the  empire 
was  idly  wasted  in  a  series  of  isolated  and  disconnected  opera¬ 
tions  which,  in  one  instance,  ended  in  disaster,  and  in  none  were 
productive  of  real  advantages.  Twelve  thousand  troops  were 
employed  in  Italy,  and  withdrawn  completely  from  the  theatre 
of  war,  in  an  expedition  evidently  useless.  A  magnificent  army 
perished  at  Walcheren  in  an  enterprise  both  ill-timed  and  ill-ma¬ 
naged.  And,  although  in  Portugal,  and  even  in  Spain,  Sir  Arthur 
Wellesley,  with  an  insignificant  force,  under  30,000  British  sol¬ 
diers,  contributed  much  to  the  honour  of  our  arms,  his  efforts 
were  bafiSed  at  the  close  of  the  campaign,  and,  after  the  battle 
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of  Talavera,  he  was  wellnigh  crushed  by  superior  numbers. 
Instead  of  achieving  positive  success,  the  only  results  of  the 
campaign  of  1809  were  to  leave  us  Portugal  as  a  base  of  ope¬ 
rations,  to  prove  the  excellent  character  of  our  soldiers,  to  make 
our  great  commander  acquainted  with  the  real  state  of  affairs 
in  the  Peninsula,  and  to  give  him  an  opportunity  of  matur¬ 
ing  those  deep-laid  plans  of  strategy  and  policy  which  at  length 
crowned  our  standards  with  victory.  These  results  in  the  long 
run  were  important,  but  fell  far  short  of  what  might  have  been 
accomplished  by  the  great  strength  and  resources  of  the  em¬ 
pire  at  a  much  earlier  period. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  Walcheren  expedition,  which  with¬ 
drew  our  force  from  the  Peninsula  at  this  juncture,  was  well 
conceived  though  ill  executed.  This  was  not  the  opinion  of  the 
Duke  at  the  time,  as  we  gather  from  the  following  sentence :  — 

‘  I  find  by  a  letter  from  Lord  Castlereagh  of  the  4th  that  they  did 
not  expect  to  be  able  to  do  more  than  take  the  island  of  Walcheren, 
which  I  think  they  can't  hold,  and,  at  all  events,  they  will  not  qet  the 
fleet:  (Vol.  vi.  p.  337.) 

General  Napier  has  shown  with  his  usual  clearness  the  peril 
which  menaced  the  British  army  when,  after  the  battle  of  Tala¬ 
vera,  three  F rench  corps  appeared  on  its  flank,  while  Cuesta  ex¬ 
posed  its  front  to  Victor.  The  Gurwood  Despatches  hardly 
disclose  the  extent  of  the  danger,  although  it  is  plain  that  Sir 
Arthur  Wellesley  was  well  aware  of  it. 

‘The  day  before  yesterday  General  Cuesta  abandoned  Talavera, 
and  arrived  on  the  morning  of  the  4th  at  Oropesa,  on  the  ground  that 
Soult  and  Ney,  joined,  had  come  through  Plasencia,  that  I  was  not 
strong  enough  for  them,  and,  moreover,  that  he  was  threatened  on 
his  left  fiank  and  in  his  front.  Soult  was  then  at  Navalmoral,  and 
the  bridge  at  Almaraz  was  taken  up.  In  my  opinion  there  remained 
for  us  hut  one  line  to  adopt.  General  Cuesta’s  intelligence  being  cor¬ 
rect,  and  that  was  to  withdraw  across  the  bridge  of  Arzobispoa,  re¬ 
establish  as  soon  as  possible  our  communication  with  Seville  and  with 
Lisbon.*  (Vol.  vi.  p.  325.) 

The  real  use  of  the  campaign  of  1809  consisted  in  the  expe¬ 
rience  which  it  gave  the  English  general  of  the  character  of  the 
eontest.  He  had  been  made  aware  of  the  strength  and  the 
weakness  of  the  French  armies  in  the  Peninsula;  and  this  had 
led  him  to  the  conclusion  that,  however  formidable  they  were  iu 
the  field,  they  might,  nevertheless,  be  kept  out  of  Portugal, 
from  whence  as  from  an  impregnable  outwork,  disastrous  blows 
might  be  levelled  at  them.  In  this  trying  campaign  he  had 
also  been  disabused  with  respect  to  the  character  of  the  Spanish 
juntas  and  of  the  regular  armies  of  Spain,  while  he  fully  appre- 
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dated  the  powerful  old  which  might  be  derived  from  the  national 
insurrection. 

‘  Their  government  is  a  miserable  one,  deficient  in  every  quality 
which  a  government  ought  to  possess  in  these  days.  Their  military 
establishment  is  very  defective,  and  they  have  neither  general  nor 
inferior  officers  of  any  talents,  nor  sufficient  numbers  of  troops ;  and 
these  last  appear  to  me  to  be  worse  as  soldiers  than  their  general 
officers  are  as  generals.  The  troops  have  neither  arms,  clothing,  ac¬ 
coutrements,  discipline,  nor  efficiency  :  there  are  no  magazines,  and 
no  means  of  collecting  from  the  country  the  supplies  which  all  armies 
require.  There  is  no  plan  of  a  campaign,  either  for  carrying  on  the 
war,  or  for  continuing  the  contest ;  and  the  efforts  of  the  rulers  appear 
to  be  directed,  in  the  first  instance,  to  keeping  their  own  situations, 
and,  in  the  second,  to  exciting  and  keeping  up  in  the  country  a  kind 
of  false  enthusiasm  by  which  it  is  supposed  that  everything  can  be 
effected  ;  and  they  endeavour  to  effect  both  these  objects  by  the  under¬ 
taking  of  little  operations  with  little  means  by  the  circulation  of  false 
intelligence,  by  the  exaggeration  of  little  successes  and  the  conceal¬ 
ment  of  great  disasters.  In  this  consists  the  secret  of  the  govern¬ 
ment . At  the  same  time  they  are  cordial  haters  of  the  French, 

and  I  think,  whatever  may  be  the  result  of  the  military  contest  in  the 
Peninsula,  much  time  will  elapse  before  the  French  can  establish  a 
government  in  Spain,  and  still  more  time  before  they  will  derive  such 
advantage  from  their  influence  in  that  country  as  they  did  before 
they  invaded  it.’  (Vol.  vi.  p.  388.) 

A  new  direction  in  accordance  with  these  views  was  given  to 
the  contest  from  this  period;  and  Wellington  —  he  received  a 
peerage  in  consequence  of  the  battle  of  Talavera — though  often 
thwarted  and  ill  supported,  was  allowed  to  mature  the  elements 
of  success  by  keeping  to  his  own  course  of  action.  The  whole 
of  Portugal  was  organised  for  defence  ;  the  militia  of  the  orde- 
nanzas  were  called  out ;  the  inhabitants  were  instructed  so  to 
waste  the  country  as  to  cut  off  supplies  from  the  invader ;  and 
the  impregnable  lines  of  Torres  Vedras  were  made  ‘  as  a  last 
‘  refuge  of  the  independence  of  the  Peninsula.’  The  British 
armies  were  withdrawn  from  Spain,  not  to  enter  it  for  a  consi¬ 
derable  time  ;  but  every  encouragement  was  given  to  the  insur¬ 
rections  which  smouldered  or  blazed  in  all  parts  of  the  country. 
By  these  means  an  impenetrable  barrier  was  raised  against  the 
aggressions  of  the  French ;  they  were  harassed  by  a  consuming 
warfare  ;  and  the  greatest  possible  advantage  was  taken  of  the 
weakest  point  of  their  military  system,  their  inability  to  support 
their  armies  except  by  a  method  of  organised  rapine.  Mean¬ 
while,  though  ill  understood  at  home,  the  diplomacy  of  England 
at  Lisbon  and  Cadiz  was  admirably  conducted  by  the  British 
general  with  Sir  Charles  Stuart  and  Sir  Henry  Wellesley;  and 
great  as  were  the  difficulties  in  their  way,  in  consequence  of 
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corruption  or  faction,  and  of  false  views  and  niggardliness  in 
England,  they  happily  managed  to  overcome  them.  So  deep 
and  sagacious  a  scheme  of  war  against  such  an  enemy  as  Napo¬ 
leon  is  without  any  parallel  in  history ;  and  had  it  been  seconded 
as  it  deserved,  its  success  could  never  have  been  doubtful.  The 
governments  of  the  day  did  much,  however,  to  thwart  it,  by 
their  vacillation  and  parsimony ;  and  though  they  shared  in  the 
glory  of  the  triumph,  they  are  only  entitled  to  the  negative 
praise  of  not  liaving  mischievously  interfered  with  the  operations 
connected  with  the  war,  and  of  having  permitted  their  great 
general  to  carry  out  his  own  views  of  strategy.  Yet,  even  as  it 
was,  the  arms  of  England  emerged  victorious  from  the  contest ; 
and  though,  after  1809,  the  French  added  to  their  conquests  in 
Spain,  the  safety  of  Portugal  and  ultimately  of  the  Peninsula, 
was  assured  by  Wellington  at  Torres  Vedras. 

The  campaigns  of  1810-11,  when  Massena  having  invaded 
Portugal,  was  driven  out  of  it  with  enormous  loss,  are  the  well- 
known  proofs  of  the  wisdom  of  this  strategy.  On  these  there 
are  numerous  details  in  these  volumes  which  confirm  our  general 
observations,  and  contain  passages  of  much  interest.  We  wish 
we  had  space  to  transcribe  the  correspondence  between  Wel¬ 
lington  and  Sir  Richard  Fletcher  relating  to  the  lines  of  Torres 
Vedras;  for  it  gives  perhaps  the  fullest  account  which  has  yet 
appeared  of  these  memorable  constructions.  The  operations  of 
1810  commenced  with  the  capture  of  Ciudad  Rodrigo;  and 
though  Wellington  was  strictly  on  the  defensive,  he  was  sub¬ 
jected  to  much  criticism  at  home  for  not  having  advanced  to 
relieve  it.  The  following  is  his  vindication  of  his  conduct: — 

‘  I  see  that  the  French  papers  have  lately  begun  to  abuse  me,  and 
the  English  newspapers  will  soon  follow  their  example,  and  the  op¬ 
position  will  follow  theirs,  because  1  did  not  strike  a  blow  against 
the  French  before  their  force  was  collected  for  the  siege  of  Ciudad 
Rodrigo. 

‘  First,  it  must  be  observed  that  I  had  not  32,000  men,  nor  even 
25,000,  in  this  quarter,  till  the  beginning  of  summer.  The  Portu¬ 
guese  troops  were  not  clothed  or  equipped,  and  the  British  troops 
had  not  recovered  their  sickness,  till  late  in  the  spring ;  and  there 
was  always  in  my  front,  since  January  last,  the  sixth  corps,  con¬ 
sisting  of  31,000  men.  There  would  have  been  many  difficulties — 
some,  in  that  season,  amounting  to  impossibilities — in  attacking 
them ;  and,  if  I  had  attacked  them,  I  could  not  have  gained  any 
important  success  before  they  would  have  been  joined  by  the  eighth 
corps,  which  were  never  further  from  them  than  Leon.  There 
would  then  have  been  57,000  men  against  25,000;  and  whatever 
might  have  been  my  first  success,  I  must  have  retired  with  loss,  and 
the  army,  which  would  have  been  exposed  to  the  bad  weather  early 
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in  spring,  would  not  now  have  been  half  so  efficient  as  it  is.’  (YoL 
vi.  p.  562.) 

Though  ill-supplied  with  men  and  money,  and  with  an  army 
considerably  weaker  than  that  which  he  had  been  led  to  expect, 
he  did  not,  even  at  this  critical  juncture,  beUeve  the  cause  of 
the  Peninsula  to  be  hopeless. 

‘  The  enemy  are  wofully  strong — I  should  think  not  less  than 
80,000  men,  whom  they  can  bring  into  Portugal ;  but  I  don’t  give 
the  game  up  as  lost,  and  I  think  it  will  be  gained  if  Government  will 

only  lend  me  some  infantry  to  fight  the  battle  near  Lisbon . 1 

see  more,  and  must  know  more,  of  what  is  going  on  here  than  others, 
and  1  certainly  have  no  prejudice  in  favour  of  the  continuance  of  our 
exertions  here,  founded  upon  any  partiality  for  the  business  of 
guiding  them ;  but  I  sincerely  feel  what  I  write — that,  if  the  re¬ 
sources  of  Great  Britain  were  fairly  applied  to  this  contest  as  they 
have  been  to  any  other  in  which  the  country  has  been  engaged,  the 
French  would  yet  repent  the  invasion  of  Spain.’  (Vol.  vL  p.  564.) 

The  hostile  armies  met  at  Busaco,  where  Massena  suffered  a 
severe  repulse,  but  afterwards  turned  the  position  by  Coimbra. 
M.  Thiers  takes  an  opportunity  of  sneering  at  English  slowness 
on  this  occasion:  from  the  following  brief  remark  of  Wellington 
we  may  estimate  the  value  of  the  criticism ;  — 

*  The  croakers  about  useless  battles  will  attack  me  again  on  that 
of  Busaco,  notwithstanding  that  our  loss  was  really  trifling.  But  1 
should  have  been  inexcusable  if,  knowing  what  I  did,  1  had  not 
endeavoured  to  stop  the  enemy  there ;  and  1  should  have  stopped  him 
entirely  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  blunders  of  the  Portuguese  general 
commanding  in  the  north,  who  was  prevented  by  a  small  French 
patrol  from  sending  Trant  by  the  road  by  which  he  was  ordered  to 
march.  If  he  had  come  by  that  road,  the  French  could  not  have 
turned  our  position,  and  they  must  have  attacked  us  again ;  they 
could  not  have  carried  it,  and  they  must  have  retired.  The  question 
is,  whether,  having  it  in  my  power  to  take  such  a  position,  it  was 
right  to  incur  the  risk  of  a  general  engagement  in  it  ?  That  which 
has  since  happened  shows  that,  if  not  turned,  I  could  have  maintained 
it  without  loss  of  importance,  and  that,  if  turned,  1  could  retire  from 
it  without  inconvenience.’  (Vol.  vi.  p.  606.) 

The  following  passage  from  an  intercepted  despatch  shows 
how  keenly  Massena  felt  the  efficacy  of  the  plan  adopted  by 
Wellington  for  cutting  off  their  supplies  from  the  French,  and 
their  absolute  ignorance  of  the  Lines  of  Torres  Vedras,  although 
within  a  few  marches  of  them:  — 

‘Lord  Wellington  avec  I’armee  Anglo-Portugaise  est  en  pleine 
retraite  sur  Lisbonne.  II  annonce  le  projet  de  vouloir  nous  disputer 
toutes  positions.  Je  marche  reuni,  et  je  ferai  tout  ce  que  je  pour- 
rai  pour  le  decider  a  livrer  bataille,  seul  moyen  de  le  detruire,  ou  de 
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le  forcer  a  se  rembarquer.  On  porte  le  nombre  des  deux  armees 
Anplais  et  Portugaise  u  60,000  ou  a  70,000  homnies  ;  parmi  lesquels 
25,000  Anglais.  L’ennemi  brule  et  detruit  tout  en  evacuant  le  pays. 
II  force  tous  les  habitants  u  abandonner  leurs  foyers.  Coimbra,  ville 
de  20,000  ames,  est  deserte.  Nous  ne  trouvons  aucunes  subsistances. 
L’armee  vit  avec  le  bled  de  Turquie  et  les  legumes  que  nous  trouvons 
encore  sur  plante.  Lord  Wellington,  n’osant  nous  attendre  en  rase 
campagne,  cberche  a  nous  detruire  en  ruinant  tout  ce  qui  pourrait 
nous  alimenter.  Les  babit:ints  des  villes  et  des  villages  sont  tres- 
malheureux.  11  les  contraint  a  servir  sous  peine  de  la  vie ;  enfin 
aucune  epoque  de  I’histoire  n’ofire  d’exemple  d’une  aussi  grande 
barbaric.’  (Vol.  vi.  p.  609.) 

The  following  notice  of  the  effect  produced  in  Europe  by 
Massena’s  retreat  is  from  an  interesting  paper  in  these  volumes 
compiled  by  an  agent  of  Lord  AV  ellesley :  — 

‘  ^cret  information  arrived  daily  from  Prussia,  Austria,  and 
Russia,  of  the  extraordinary  effect  produced  in  those  countries  by 
the  success  of  the  Spanish  cause,  and  of  the  British  arms  in  the 
Peninsula. 

‘  Prussia  was  then  foremost  in  zeal.  Gneisenau  was  fortifying  the 
lines  at  Spandau  in  imitation  of  Torres  Vedras.  I  have  seen  many 
letters  from  thence,  stating  the  sanguine  hope  of  Gneisenau  and 
Bliicher  to  rival  the  efforts  in  the  Peninsula.  The  Hanoverians 
showed  the  same  spirit.  The  joy  betrayed  at  Vienna  on  the  retreat 
of  Massena  showed  that  a  proper  feeling  was  arising  in  Austria. 
And  although  Russia  was  not  ready,  yet  from  the  details  brought  by 
Prince  Lubomirski  of  the  activity  of  the  Emperor  Alexander  in 
recruiting  and  new-modelling  his  army,  it  was  clear  that  she  was 
sincere.  These  were  the  first  fruits  of  our  efforts  in  the  Peninsula, 
and  they  filled  Lord  AV’ellesley’s  mind  with  hope;  and  though  he  still 
lamented  his  hands  were  not  free,  he  was  less  impatient  of  his  situa¬ 
tion.’  (Vol.  vii.  p.  267.) 

AVhile  Wellington  was  thus  convincing  Europe  that  Portugal 
could  be  successfully  defended,  the  English  Cabinet  remained 
incredulous.  It  threw  on  him  the  entire  responsibility  of 
keeping  the  army  within  the  lines,  and  warned  him  that  a 
retreat  to  his  ships  was  considered  absolutely  necessary  in 
England.  The  following  letter  from  Lord  Liverpool  is  a  fair 
specimen  of  this  correspondence ;  — 

‘  I  should  apprise  you  that  a  very  considerable  degree  of  alarm 
exists  in  this  country  respecting  the  safety  of  the  British  army  in 
Portugal ;  and  as  it  is  always  some  advantage  to  know,  on  a  question 
of  doubtful  policy,  on  which  side  it  may  be  best  to  err,  I  have  no 
difficulty  in  stating  that,  under  all  the  circumstances,  you  would 
rather  be  excused  for  bringing  away  the  army  a  little  too  soon  than, 
by  remaining  in  Portugal  a  little  too  long,  exposing  it  to  those  risks 
from  which  no  military  operations  can  be  wholly  exempt.’  (Vol.  vi. 
p.  493.) 
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It  is  worth  remarking  that  the  only  favour  which  Wellington’s 
plans  received  at  this  time  appears  to  have  come  from  the  old 
King,  then  on  the  point  of  disappearing  from  the  scene.  A 
letter,  written  in  April  1810, —  that  is,  some  months  before 
iMassena’s  advance, —  from  Sir  Herbert  Taylor  to  Lord  Liver¬ 
pool,  attests  this  in  a  striking  manner,  and  is  most  creditable  to 
George  III. :  — 

‘  I  have  had  the  honour  of  submitting  your  Lordship’s  letter  to  the 
King,  and  of  reading  to  him  the  private  letter  from  Lord  Wellington 
to  which  it  refers ;  and  His  Majesty  desires  you  will  accept  his  thanks 
for  this  communication,  which  has  proved  in  the  highest  degree  in¬ 
teresting  and  satisfactory  to  him. 

*  1  think  it  my  duty  to  acquaint  your  lordship  that,  in  the  course 
of  the  reading,  the  King  observed  that  the  arguments  and  remarks 
which  this  letter  contains,  the  general  style  and  spirit  in  which  it  is 
written,  and  the  clearness  with  which  the  state  of  the  question  and 
of  prospects  in  Portugal  is  exposed,  have  given  His  Majesty  a  very 
high  opinion  of  Lord  Wellington’s  sense,  and  of  the  resources  of  his 
mind  as  a  soldier ;  and  that,  as  he  appears  to  have  weighed  the  whole 
of  his  situation  so  coolly  and  maturely,  and  to  have  considered  so 
fully  every  contingency  under  which  he  may  be  placed,  not  omitting 
any  necessary  preparation.  His  Majesty  trusted  that  his  Ministers 
would  feel  with  him  the  advantage  of  suffering  him  to'  proceed 
according  to  his  judgment  and  discretion  in  the  adherence  to  the 
principles  which  he  has  laid  down  unfettered  by  any  particular  in¬ 
structions,  which  might  embarrass  him  in  the  execution  of  his  general 
plan  of  operations.’  (Vol.  vi.  p.  515.) 

Nor  were  the  obstticles  cast  in  the  way  of  Wellington  at  this 
time  by  his  Government  those  only  of  vacillation  and  faint¬ 
heartedness.  At  this  very  time,  when  the  French  armies  were 
marching  on  Cadiz,  through  Andalusia,  and  Soult  was  ordered 
to  co-operate  with  Massena,  through  Estremadura  and  Alentejo, 
the  Cabinet  gave  a  decided  countenance  to  the  revolt  of  the 
Spanish- American  colonies.  This  step  was  calculated,  beyond 
all  others,  to  arouse  the  jealousy  of  the  Spanish  nation,  and  to 
open  a  path  to  the  couquest  of  Portugal ;  it  actually  caused  the 
greatest  irritation;  and  the  following  letter  of  Sir  A.  Wellesley 
points  out  the  consequences  it  was  producing:  — 

‘  Thus  are  petty  British  objects  of  commerce  suffered  to  interfere 
with  the  great  and  interesting  work  of  releasing  this  country  from 
the  yoke  of  France ;  and  unless  the  British  Government  takes  the 
decided  line  of  discouraging  the  spirit  which  has  broken  forth  in  the 
colonies,  and  that,  too,  in  the  most  open  manner,  it  will  create  such 
a  jealousy  here  as  never  can  be  got  under,  and  will  probably  be  the 
ruin  of  the  whole  cause. 

‘  It  is  wonderful  that  they  cannot  be  satisfied  in  England  with  a 
commercial  arrangement  which  would  be  attended  with  immense 
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advantages  to  ourselves,  and  would  likewise  be  greatly  beneficial  to 
Spain.  I  apprehend  this  to  be  the  true  spirit  of  all  commercial 
treaties ;  and  why  are  we  to  take  advantage  of  the  weakness  of  Spain 
to  endeavour  to-  impose  terms  upon  her  which  would  be  ruinous  and 
disgraceful?’  (Vol.  vi.  p.  .589.) 

The  inability  to  obtain  specie  for  the  military  chest  and  other 
purposes,  was  another  difficulty  to  which  Wellington  was  ex¬ 
posed,  at  this  and  other  periods  of  the  contest  Beyond  dispute, 
the  main  cause  of  this  was  the  great  depreciation  of  the  currency 
at  home,  which,  driving  away  the  precious  metals,  made  it  no 
easy  matter  to  recall  them.  Of  course,  however,  supplies  of 
specie  could  have  been  obtained  in  England  and  elsewhere  by 
paying  for  it  at  the  market  price  —  and  Wellington  actually 
procured  a  great  deal  by  buying  corn,  and  re-selling  it  for  gold ; 
but  the  Government,  with  peculiar  shortsightedness,  relied  on 
the  trade  of  Lisbon  exclusively  to  attract  gold  and  silver  to 
Portugal,  and  this  too,  exactly  at  the  time  when  any  specie  that 
entered  Portugal  was  almost  instantly  exported  from  it,  in 
consequence  of  the  condition  of  the  country.  On  several  occa¬ 
sions  Wellington’s  movements  were  paralysed  by  the  want  of 
money ;  and  the  army  of  the  richest  nation  in  Europe  was  gene 
rally  in  arrear  of  pay,  and  comparatively  destitute.  There  are 
several  remonstrances  from  Wellington  on  this  point  as  early 
as  1810;  we  quote  the  folio wipg,  though  somewhat  later;  — 

‘  The  Commissary-in-Chief  and  the  Treasury  have  disapproved  of 
my  sanctioning  bargains  for  importing  specie  from  Gibraltar,  for 
which  bills  were  to  be  granted  by  the  Commissary-General  at  a  more 
disadvantageous  rate  of  exchange  than  the  market  rate  of  Lisbon.  I 
have  therefore  been  obliged,  within  these  last  three  days,  to  refuse  to 
give  my  sanction  to  an  offer  of  500,000  dollars  upon  a  similar  bar¬ 
gain.  I  can  scarcely  believe  that  the  Treasury  are  aware  of  the  dis¬ 
tresses  of  this  army.  We  owe  not  less  than  5,000,000  dollars  :  the 
troops  are  two  months  in  arrears  of  their  pay ;  and  I  have  been  able 
to  allot  only  100,000  dollars  to  the  payment  of  the  Portuguese  sub¬ 
sidy  in  this  month.  The  Portuguese  troops  and  establishments  are 
likewise  in  the  greatest  distress ;  and  it  is  my  opinion,  as  well  as  that 
of  Marshal  Beresford,  that  we  must  disband  part  of  the  army  unless 
I  can  increase  the  money  payments  of  the  subsidy.  The  Commissary- 
General  has  this  day  informed  me  that  he  is  very  apprehensive  that 
he  shall  not  be  able  to  make  good  his  engagements  for  the  payment 
of  meat  for  the  troops ;  and  if  we  are  obliged  to  stop  that  payment, 
your  Lordship  will  do  well  to  prepare  to  recall  the  army,  as  it  will 
be  quite  impossible  to  carry  up  salt  meat,  as  well  as  bread,  to  the 
troops  from  the  sea-coast.  The  Treasury  cannot  expect  that  I  shall 
take  upon  myself  to  sanction  measures  of  which  they  have  expressed 
their  positive  disapprobation ;  and  I  hope  that  they  will  recall  that 
disapprobation,  or  that  they  will  adopt  some  efficient  measures  to 
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supply  this  army  with  specie.  From  this  statement  your  Lordship 
will  observe  that  it  is  not  improbable  that  we  may  not  be  able  to  take 
advantage  of  the  enemy’s  comparative  weakness  in  this  campaign  for 
the  want  of  money.  I  think  it  most  probable,  however,  as  I  have  ex¬ 
plained  in  my  letter  of  the  11th  to  my  brother,  that  a  great  effort  will 
be  made,  by  a  concentration  of  the  whole  of  the  enemy’s  force,  when 
the  harvest  will  be  on  the  ground,  to  weaken  the  impression  which 
our  early  successes  have  made ;  and  this  is  the  reason  why  I  am 
anxious  for  a  diversipn  on  the  eastern  coast.’  (Vol.  vii.  p.  318.) 

It  is  not  surprising  that  the  anger  of  Wellington  should  have 
been  aroused  at  such  treatment  as  this,  though  at  no  time  in  the 
campaign  of  1810  did  his  confidence  in  himself  desert  him. 
The  following  passage  expresses  the  state  of  his  feelings  when, 
with  Massena  before  him,  he  had  vainly  attempted  to  induce  the 
Cabinet  to  carry  on  the  war  with  energy  and  honour:  — 

‘There  is  a  despondency  among  some, — a  want  of  confidence  in 
their  own  exertions,  —  an  extravagant  notion  of  the  power  and  re¬ 
sources  of  the  French,  and  a  distaste  for  the  war  in  the  Peninsula, 
which  sentiments  have  been  created  and  are  kept  up  by  corre¬ 
spondence  with  England,  even  with  Ministers  and  those  connected 
with  them. 

‘  All  this  is  uncomfortable.  With  the  exception  of  Beresford,  I  * 
have  really  no  assistance ;  I  am  left  to  myself,  to  my  own  exertions, 
to  my  own  execution,  the  mode  of  execution,  and  even  the  superin¬ 
tendence  of  that  mode ;  but  still  I  don’t  despair.  I  am  positively  in 
no  scrape  ;  and  if  the  country  can  be  saved,  we  shall  save  it.  Govern¬ 
ment  have  behaved  with  their  usual  weakness  and  folly  about  rein¬ 
forcements,  and  I  shall  get  none  of  those  which  have  been  promised, 
me,  but  the  Duke  of  Brunswick’s  infantry  instead.’  (Vol.  vi.  p.  589.) 

Notwithstanding  these  discouragements,  however,  a  great 
outwork  of  the  Peninsula  was  wrested  permanently  from  the 
invader  in  this  immortal  campaign  of  Wellington.  From  this 
time  we  incline  to  think  that  the  absolute  conquest  of  the 
Peninsula  was  beyond  the  strength  of  the  French  armies  —  at 
least,  in  the  actual  mode  of  their  organisation.  It  is  true  that 
their  hold  on  Spain  grew  tighter,  that  no  inconsiderable  party 
in  that  country  began  to  favour  the  rule  of  Joseph,  and  that 
Wellington  failed  in  1811  to  penetrate  beyond  the  Spanish 
frontier.  But,  vast  as  were  their  forces  on  paper,  and  formidable 
if  for  an  instant  united,  the  French  commanders  were  paralysed  in 
their  efforts  for  the  want  of  money  and  magazines ;  and  although 
they  occupied  five-sixths  of  Spain,  they  had  no  means  of  crushing 
the  enemy  who,  from  his  impregnable  lair  in  Portugal,  lay 
watching  the  opportunity  to  attack  them.  From  the  same 
cause,  the  French  armies  for  the  most  part  were  isolated  from 
each  other,  and  were  full  of  vices  of  insubordination  and 
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indiscipline;  and  the  following  letter,  written  in  1811,  when 
their  power  in  Spain  appeared  at  the  highest,  and  before  one 
draft  had  been  sent  to  Russia,  gives  a  clear  notion  of  the 
elements  of  weakness  which  sapped  the  strength  of  these  proud 
legions  and  threatened  the  domination  they  were  upholding :  — 

‘  I  have  bad  a  good  deal  of  information  lately  respecting  the  state 
of  the  French  armies ;  and  I  have  no  doubt  but  that  Napoleon  is 
much  distressed  for  money.  Notwithstanding  the  swindling  mode 
in  which  his  armies  are  paid,  the  troops  are  generally  ten  and 
eleven,  and  some  of  them  twelve  months  in  arrears  of  pay.  Pro¬ 
visions  are  never  paid  for,  and  it  is  acknowledged  by  the  French 
officers  themselves  that  their  system  has  turned  into  a  desert  the 

finest  provinces  of  Spain .  It  is  impossible  that  this  fraudulent 

tyranny  can  last.  If  Great  Britain  continues  stout,  we  must  see  the 
destruction  of  it.'  (Vol.  vii.  p.  233.) 

But  though  Portugal  had  been  saved  in  this  campaign,  the 
Government,  in  their  relations  with  Wellington,  continued  their 
mean  and  timid  policy.  They  complained  of  the  vast  cost  of 
the  war,  insisting  on  charging  sums  to  this  account  with  which 
it  really  had  nothing  to  do,  exacted  from  their  general  a  state¬ 
ment  of  the  destination  of  all  his  reinforcements,  and  kept  him 
under  galling  restrictions  with  respect  to  promotions  and  other 
arrangements.  The  failure  at  Badajoz  and  Ciudad  Rodrigo  — 
a  failure  due,  in  a  great  degree,  to  their  own  neglect  to  provide 
siege  tools  —  increased  their  sense  of  the  hopelessness  of  the 
contest;  and  this  was  aggravated  by  the  doubtful  issue  of 
Fuentes  de  Onoro  and  Albuera.  Throughout  1811  we  find 
Wellington  complaining  bitterly  of  this  vexatious  and  ruinous 
pusillanimity : — 

‘  I  agree  entirely  in  opinion  with  you  that  it  is  desirable,  nay  ne¬ 
cessary,  to  reinforce  this  army  at  an  early  period  to  a  large  amount, 
and  of  this  opinion  I  have  repeatedly  apprised  Lord  Liverpool  in  some 
public  despatches,  and  in  many  private  letters :  but  after  what  has 
been  stated  to  you,  you  will  hardly  believe  that  I  have  now  scarcely 
the  force  which  was  originally  promised  me,  which  was  to  be  35,000 
infantry.  Then  when  the  last  reinforcements  were  sent  out,  not  only 
was  I  told  that  I  was  to  expect  no  more,  but  I  was  desired  to  send 
home  some  of  the  troops  in  case  Massena  should  retire.  I  even  begged 
to  borrow  10,000  men  from  England  or  Ireland  for  a  short  period, 
which  was  refused ;  and  then  they  tell  you  that  I  don’t  apply  for 
specific  numbers  to  perform  specific  operations. 

‘  What  I  have  already  written  will  show  you  how  the  facts  stand 
respecting  my  applications,  and  I  will  now  state  how  they  stand  re¬ 
specting  objects.  Before  the  siege  of  Almeida  1  urged  in  the  strongest 
terms  to  be  reinforced ;  I  pointed  out  from  whence  I  could  be  rein¬ 
forced  ;  and  stated  the  probability  that  if  I  were  reinforced,  I  could 
save  everything.’  (Vol.  vii.  p.  41.) 
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The  following  is  Wellington’s  candid  estimate  of  Albueraand 
F uentes  de  Onoro : — 

‘  The  battle  of  Albuera  was  a  strange  concern.  They  were  never 
determined  to  fight  it ;  they  did  not  occupy  the  ground  as  they  ought ; 
they  were  ready  to  run  away  at  every  moment  from  the  time  it  com¬ 
menced  till  the  French  retired;  and  if  it  had  not  been  for  me,  who 
am  now  suffering  from  the  loss  and  disorganisation  occasioned  by  that 
battle,  they  would  have  written  a  whining  report  upon  it,  which 
would  have  driven  the  people  in  England  mad.  However  1  prevented 
that. 

‘  Lord  Liverpool  was  quite  right  not  to  move  thanks  for  the  battle 
at  Fuentes,  though  it  was  the  most  difficult  one  I  was  ever  concerned 
in,  and  against  the  greatest  odds.  We  had  very  nearly  three  to  one 
against  us  engaged ;  above  four  to  one  of  cavalry ;  and,  moreover,  our 
cavalry  had  not  a  gallop  in  them,  while  some  of  that  of  the  enemy 
was  fresh  and  in  excellent  order.  If  Boney  had  been  there  we  should 
have  been  beaten.’  (Vol.  vii.  p.  177.) 

When  war  between  France  and  Kussia  grew  imminent,  the 
Government,  still  incredulous  of  the  importance  or  the  real  state 
of  the  Peninsular  contest,  desired  to  withdraw'  our  army  alto¬ 
gether,  and  to  land  it  somewhere  in  the  north  of  Europe,  to  act 
upon  the  flanks  of  Napoleon.  This  scheme,  if  carried  into  exe¬ 
cution,  would  probably  have  been  completely  abortive;  but 
fortunately  Wellington’s  counsels  prevailed ;  and  the  result 
signally  vindicated  his  wisdom.  Beyond  dispute,  in  1814,  the 
diversion  on  the  Pyrenean  frontier  powerfully  aided  the  success 
of  the  allies;  and  the  following  letter,  written  in  1811,  deserves 
notice  for  its  deep  sagacity  ;  — 

‘But  the  principal  point  on  which  I  wished  to  write  to  you  is  the 
disposal  of  this  army,  supposing  that  tliere  should  be  a  general  breeze 
in  Europe.  I  think  that  you  have  miscalculated  the  means  and  re¬ 
sources  of  France  in  men,  and  mistaken  the  objects  of  the  French 
Government  in  imagining  that,  under  those  circumstances,  Buonaparte 
will  be  obliged  or  inclined  to  withdraw  ids  army  from  Spain.  He 
will  not  even  reduce  it  considt-rably,  but  he  will  only  not  reinforce  it. 
If  I  am  right,  the  British  army  cannot  be  so  advantageously  employed 
as  in  the  Peninsula.  Of  that,  I  trust,  there  is  no  doubt.  If  the 
British  army  is  not  employed  in  the  Peninsula,  that  part  of  the  world 
would  soon  be  conquered ;  and  the  army  which  would  have  achieved 
its  conquest,  reinforced  by  the  levies  in  the  Peninsula,  would  reduce 
to  subjugation  the  rest  of  the  world.  But  that  is  not  exactly  the  view 
which  you  have  taken  of  the  subject.  You  appear  to  think  it  pro¬ 
bable  that  Buonaparte  would  be  inclined  or  obliged  to  withdraw  from 
the  Peninsula;  and  you  ask,  what  would  I  do  in  that  case?  I  answer, 
attack  the  most  vulnerable  frontier  of  France,  that  of  the  Pyrenees. 
Oblifje  the  French  to  maintain  in  that  quarter  200,000  men  for  their 
defence;  touch  them  vitally  there,  when  it  will  certainly  be  im- 
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possible  to  touch  them  elsewhere^  and  form  the  nations  of  the  Penin-  I 

sula  into  soldiers,  who  would  be  allies  of  Great  Britain  for  centuries.*  I 

(Vol.  vii.  p.  245.)  I 

Lord  Wellesley  resigned  in  January  1812,  disgusted  at  the  f 

lukewarm  support  his  brother  was  receiving  from  the  Govern-  , 

ment,  and  perhaps  instigated  by  personal  resentment.  From  a 
very  interesting  paperin  these  volumes  (vol.  vii.  pp.  257 — 288.)  it 
seems  that  some  at  least  of  his  colleagues  had  little  scruple  how 
they  assailed  him  :  — 

‘  The  friends  of  Ministers  now  had  recourse  to  very  unhandsome 
means  of  stemming  this  tide  of  popular  feeling  towards  Lord  Wellesley 
by  depreciating  his  character,  and  circulating  all  possible  reports  to 

his  disadvantage . As  soon  as  it  was  rumoured  that  Lord  | 

Wellesley  had  resigned,  a  variety  of  reports  were  circulated  respect-  ' 

ing  the  cause,  and  the  partisans  of  Mr.  Perceval’s  government  did  not 
scruple  to  state  publicly  that  it  was  the  failure  of  an  intrigue  to  obtain 
the  office  of  Prime  Minister.  Lord  Wellesley  was  applied  to  by  his 
parliamentary  friends  for  information  to  enable  them  to  answer  the 
inquiries  with  which  they  were  assailed,  and  to  contradict  the  in¬ 
jurious  reports  they  heai^  in  every  quarter.  They  urged  him  to  ^ 

give  them  a  short  statement  of  his  motives  for  retiring  in  writing  for 
the  greater  accuracy.  Lord  Welle.<ley  refused  to  write  any  state¬ 
ment,  saying  that  the  only  place  in  which  a  full  explanation  could  be 
given  with  propriety  was  in  bis  place  in  Parliament,  and  that  in  the 
meanwhile  he  wished  them  to  confine  themselves  to  a  general  answer, 
viz.  that  he  had  retired  because  his  advice  was  not  listened  to  re¬ 
specting  the  Peninsula  and  other  matters.’  (Vol.  vii.  pp.  266.  277.) 

The  following  is  Wellington’s  commentary  on  the  subject : — 

‘I  have  received  your  letters  of  the  4th  and  7th.  I  had  already 
written  to  you  about  your  retirement  from  office.  In  truth  the  re¬ 
public  of  a  cabinet  is  but  little  suited  to  any  man  of  taste  or  of  large 
views.  I  believe  that  the  Government  are  not  aware  of  the  diffi¬ 
culties  in  which  I  am  constantly  involved  from  defects  and  deficiencies 
of  all  descriptions ;  nor  of  the  shifts  to  which  I  am  obliged  to  have 
recourse  to  get  on  at  all.  I  am  not  a  competent  judge  of  the  resources 
of  the  British  Empire,  but  I  am  convinced  that  if  Great  Britain  had 
carried  on  the  war  in  the  Peninsula  with  the  same  generosity,  not  to 
say  profusion  of  supply,  with  which  other  wars  had  been  supported, 
matters  would  now  have  been  in  a  very  different  state.’  (VoL  vii. 
p.  307.) 

In  1812,  a  new  aspect  was  given  to  the  Peninsular  contest,  and 
though  retarded  and  even  endangered,  the  final  issue  began  to 
show  itself.  The  French  armies  in  S{>aia  had  been  much  weak¬ 
ened  by  heavy  drafts  for  the  Russian  war,  while  they  still  retained  I 

their  isolated  positions ;  the  long  line  of  their  communications  | 

from  Bayonne  absorbed  considerable  masses  of  their  troops ;  and  I 

the  Spanish  frontier  was  ill  guarded  by  the  separated  forces  of  I 
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Soult  and  Marmont,  who  disliked  each  other  and  had  different 
objects.  The  English  general  issued  from  Portugal ;  attacked 
Ciudad  Rodrigo  and  Badajoz,  and  took  those  fortresses  in  the 
face  of  the  marshals ;  and  having  established  a  base  in  Spain,  ad¬ 
vanced  against  the  army  of  Marmont  and  defeated  him  with 
much  loss  at  Salamanca.  This  blow  struck  at  the  vital  point, 
—  the  line  of  the  French  communications  with  Madrid  —  laid 
bare  the  real  weakness  of  the  invasion;  and  had  Wellington 
been  properly  seconded  by  a  strong  diversion  from  the  eastern 
coast,  and  received  adequate  reinforcements,  he  would  probably 
have  crushed  the  French  armies  of  the  north,  and  driven  those 
of  Valenciii  and  Andalusia  in  hurried  retreat  behind  the  Ebro. 
Disappointed,  however,  in  these  respects,  he  was  only  able  to 
penetrate  to  Madrid,  and  detach  a  part  of  his  force  to  Burgos ; 
and  the  army  of  Andalusia  under  Soult,  having  broken  through 
the  feeble  barrier  which  Ballasteros  had  placed  in  its  way,  and 
joined  those  of  the  North  and  Centre,  the  English  general  was 
driven  to  a  retreat  which,  but  for  the  circumspection  of  his  foes, 
had  wellnigh  terminated  in  a  great  disaster.  The  campaign 
proved  in  a  striking  manner  how  weak  was  the  hold  of  France 
upon  Spain,  and  caused  the  final  evacuation  of  Andalusia ;  but, 
though  brilliant,  it  was  chequered  with  peril ;  and  even  its  suc¬ 
cess  was  not  nearly  commensurate  with  what  Wellington  had 
hoped  to  accomplish. 

From  the  following,  written  in  March  1812,  we  see  that 
Wellington  was  confident  of  success  long  before  the  battle  of 
Salamanca : — 

‘  It  appears  that  the  state  of  home  politics  is  not  very  satisfactory, 
and  that  people  in  England  are  but  little  prepared  for  the  great  part 
they  might  act  on  the  approaching  scene.  But  it  cannot  be  helped  : 
we  must  do  the  best  we  can  with  the  instruments  which  we  have  at 
command. 

‘  I  give  you  no  news  from  hence.  You  are  aware  of  the  great 
operation  which  1  have  in  hand.  If  1  should  succeed,  which  1  cer¬ 
tainly  shall,  unless  those  admirably  useful  institutions,  the  English 
newspapers,  should  have  given  Buonaparte  the  alarm,  and  should  have 
induced  him  to  order  his  marshals  to  assemble  their  troops  to  oppose 
me,  Spain  will  have  another  chance  of  being  saved.’  (Vol.  vii.  p.  303.) 

We  quote  this  brief  resume  of  this  campaign  from  an  ‘  officer 
‘  of  rank,’  dated  Freneda,  2nd  December  1812,  the  rather  as  the 
extent  of  the  danger  incurred  during  the  retreat  from  Burgos 
has  hardly  been  sufficiently  noticed :  — 

*  Our  failure  at  Burgos  was  imfortunate ;  but  even  if  we  had  taken 
it,  we  could  not  possibly  have  kept  so  forward  a  position,  particularly 
as  the  army  of  Portugal  had  received  considerable  reinforcements, 
and  the  armies  of  the  South  were  concentrated  and  moving  on  our 
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flank.  We  had  nothing  left  for  it  but  to  raise  the  siege  and  retire, 
and  form  a  junction  with  Sir  Rowland  Hill’s  corps,  which  we  effected. 
We  were  in  hopes  that  we  should  have  been  enabled  to  have  held  the 
line  of  the  river  Tormes,  which  nothing  could  have  prevented  us  from 
doing  ;  but,  unfortunately,  the  river  fell,  and  became  fordable  for  both 
cavalry  and  infantry  :  we  then  had  nothing  for  it  but  to  retire ;  and 
though  I  am  persuaded  that  Lord  Wellington  would  have  given  the 
enemy  battle  at  the  Arapiles,  if  they  attacked,  yet  the  enemy  had 
profited  by  the  error  of  Marinont.  Their  object  was  not  to  fight, 
but  to  manoeuvre  at  some  distance  from  us  and  turn  our  flank,  which 
they  accomplished.  Upon  the  whole  I  am  happy  that  the  enemy  did 
not  attack,  as  he  was  so  vastly  superior  in  point  of  numbers,  but 
particularly  in  cavalry.  We  had  most  dreadful  weather  during  our 
retreat,  from  which  our  army  has  suffered  a  good  deal ;  but  I  trust  we 
shall  soon  be  in  order  again,  as  the  troops  have  now  gone  into  winter 
quarters.’  (Vol.  vii.  p.  486.) 

In  truth,  the  campaign  of  1812  fell  far  short  of  Wellington’s 
expectations,  because  the  Government  at  home  was  unable  to 
direct  the  resources  of  the  empire,  and  to  strike  with  vigour 
at  the  proper  moment.  The  main  strength  of  Napoleon’s 
forces  being  on  the  Vistula  or  the  Niemen,  this  was  obviously 
the  time  to  carry  on  the  Peninsular  war  with  redoubled  energy, 
and  at  least  to  take  care  that  Wellington’s  means  should  be 
adequate  to  accomplish  his  projects.  Yet  the  reinforcements 
and  supplies  he  had  expected  for  his  own  army  and  those  of  the 
allies  were  insufficient  or  arrived  too  late ;  he  was  left  after  the 
battle  of  Salamanca  in  a  dangerous  position  without  support ; 
and,  above  all,  the  diversion  in  the  East,  on  which  he  had  been 
induced  to  rely,  was  so  retarded  that  it  was  utterly  ineffectual. 
And  yet,  from  a  paper  written  by  Lord  Wellesley,  we  know 
that  at  this  moment  the  Government  had  the  means,  not  only 
of  securing  the  attainment  of  the  objects  which  Wellington  had 
originally  contemplated,  but,  after  the  extraordinary  success  at 
Salamanca,  of  striking  a  mortal  blow  at  the  invasion.  After 
showing  that,  in  1812,  our  regular  army  exceeded  218,000 
men,  and  our  militia  and  volunteers  350,000,  independently  of 
140,000  seamen.  Lord  Wellesley  thus  sums  up  his  conclu¬ 
sions  :  — 

‘  lit.  You  have  57,000  regular  soldiers  distributed  into  depots, 
sixteen  regiments  of  cavalry,  and  forty-five  battalions  of  infantry; 
the  Foot  Guards  at  home  alone  amounting  to  upwards  of  4,000  men. 

‘  2nd.  You  have  a  recruiting  service  which  produced  in  England, 
in  1812,  about  7,000  men  a  quarter,  subject  to  casualties  “  at  home.” 

‘  3rd.  You  bad  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  and  other  foreign  stations 
which  might  have  been  reduced  with  great  safety,  at  this  particular 
crisis,  to  a  standard  below  the  ordinary  strength. 

‘  And  4^/<.  You  had  an  armed  force  of  militia  and  volunteers  of 
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350,000  men,  besides  marines,  artillery,  garrison,  and  veteran  bat¬ 
talions,  for  your  home  defence,  in  addition  to  your  powerful  navy, 
employing  upwards  of  140,000  seamen,  at  a  time  when  France  was 
engaged  with  Russia  and  Spain,  and  the  navies  of  your  enemies  were 
afraid  to  appear  on  the  ocean. 

‘  I  ask  whether,  under  all  these  circumstances,  it  was  an  imprac¬ 
ticable  elfort  for  Ministers  to  send  those  reinforcements  in  April, 
which  they  afterwards  sent  in  September,  or  to  have  added  a  few 
thousand  men  to  those  reinforcements,  and  thus,  before  the  battle  of 
Salamanca,  have  sent  15,000  men  to  Lord  Wellington,  which  would 
not  only  have  replaced  his  casualties  (not  5,000  men),  but  have  given 
him  an  effectual  augmentation  of  10,000  men,  wliich  augmentation 
alone,  even  with  the  failure  of  the  Sicilian  expedition  and  the  im¬ 
perfect  state  of  the  Spanish  and  Portuguese  armies,  would  have  de¬ 
cided  the  fate  of  the  campaign.*  (Vol.  viii.  p.  13.) 

Lord  Liverpool  seems  to  have  thought  it  sufficient  to  answer 
charges  of  this  character  by  showing  that  the  efforts  of  Govern¬ 
ment  were  equal  to  those  which  England  had  made  against 
France  in  the  war  of  the  Succession.  The  following  reply,  we 
should  say,  was  hardly  necessary  : — 

*  But  Lord  Liverpool  compares  the  effort  of  this  day  to  that  made 
in  the  time  of  King  William.  To  this  Sterling  says:  “The  force 
“  employed  by  the  Ministers  of  the  present  day  might  have  fully  ac- 

complished  our  national  purposes  in  the  time  of  King  William  ;  but 
“  had  the  armies  of  Louis  XIV.  amounted  to  half  the  numbers  brought 
“  into  the  held  by  Buonaparte,  the  exertions  made  by  England  in  the 
“  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century  would  have  been  recorded  as 
“  ridiculous,  inadequate,  and  contemptible.  Godolphin  would  have 

been  handed  down  to  posterity  as  the  weakest  minister,  and  Marl- 
“  borough  himself  as  the  least  successful  officer  that  ever  mistook  the 
“  proportion  between  his  means  and  his  objects.”  In  order  to  give 
also  any  force  to  his  allusion.  Lord  Liverpool  ought  to  prove  the 
equality  between  the  population  and  resources  of  England  in  those 
days,  and  her  faculties  of  the  same  nature  at  the  present  era.  He 
ought  also  to  prove  that  the  necessity  for  extreme  exertion  was  then 
equal  to  what  it  now  appears,  and  that  the  success  of  our  efforts  at 
the  present  day  does  not  fall  short  of  its  amount  at  the  former  period. 
According  to  every  true  principle  of  reasoning,  the  magnitude  of  the 
means  employed,  if  they  be  not  employed  with  wisdom,  constitutes 
the  guilt,  not  the  merit  of  Ministers ;  and  if  these  means  have  not 
been  followed  by  success,  they  may  be  designated  as  the  weakness, 
rather  than  the  power  of  the  empire.’  (Vol.  viii.  p.  15.) 

In  the  next  year  the  liberation  of  the  Peninsula  was  effected 
by  the  battle  of  Vittoria.  The  events  of  1812-13  had  again  re¬ 
duced  the  French  armies  in  Spain ;  and,  though  still  a  formid¬ 
able  force,  they  were  much  isolated  and  disheartened.  On  the 
other  hand,  considerable  efforts  had  been  made  to  strengthen 
Wellington’s  army  ;  he  had  been  appointed  Commander-in-chief 
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by  the  Cortes ;  and  he  had  obtained  the  guidance  of  the  nume¬ 
rous  insurrections  which  were  breaking  out  with  renewed 
intensity.  With  200,000  men  under  his  orders,  although  com¬ 
posed  of  the  ttoops  of  three  nations,  with  a  large  guerilla  force 
supporting  him,  and  with  two  British  fleets  co-operating  on  the 
northern  and  eastern  coasts  of  Spain,  he  was  now,  for  the  first 
time,  stronger  than  the  French,  and  felt  confident  that  in  the 
approaching  campaign  he  would  bid  ‘  a  long  farewell  to  Portu- 
*gal.’  Directing  Murray  with  Elio  and  the  fleet  to  operate 
against  the  eastern  seaboard,  and  hold  in  check  the  forces  of 
Suehet,  he  marched  the  mass  of  his  veteran  army  upon  the  line 
of  the  French  communications,  and  by  a  series  of  remarkable 
manoeuvres  having  dislodged  Joseph  from  the  positions  which 
might  have  been  taken  on  the  tributaries  of  the  Douro,  he  forced 
him  to  fight  under  great  disadvantages,  and  without  his  full 
strength,  in  the  basin  of  Vittorla.  Three-fourths  of  the  beaten 
army  were  driven  through  the  Pyrenees  to  the  French  frontier, 
while  another  fourth  escaped  to  Saragossa;  the  standards  of 
Wellington  crowned  the  Pyrenees;  Pampeluna  and  San  Sebas¬ 
tian  were  invested ;  and  the  base  of  Portugal  being  abandoned, 
a  new  base  was  formed  on  the  coast  of  Biscay. 

At  this  juncture  Wellington,  however,  became  exposed  to  a 
sea  of  troubles.  The  operations  in  the  East  had  failed ;  and  it 
seemed  probable  that  Suehet  and  Clausel  would  be  free  to  me¬ 
nace  his  flank  through  Aragon,  while  Soult,  lately  appointed 
to  this  command,  would  attack  him  in  front  with  Joseph’s  army. 
The  regency  at  Lisbon,  who  had  always  chafed  beneath  his 
ascendancy  and  that  of  England,  and  were  angry  that  the  profits 
of  the  war  had  been  finally  withdrawn  from  Portugal,  began  to 
complmn  that  their  troops  in  Spmn  were  being  employed  in 
operations  in  which  their  country  had  no  interest.  And,  at  the 
same  time,  the  factions  in  the  Cortes,  having  never  been  really 
cordial  with  England,  gave  numberless  proofs  of  jealousy  of 
Wellington,  deprived  Castanoe  and  Giron  of  their  commands, 
and  threatened  to  close  the  ports  of  Spain  agmnst  the  troops  of 
the  British  army.  Had  this  notable  expedient  been  tried,  it  is 
probable  that  the  English  general  could  not  have  established  a 
base  in  Spain  and  must  have  fallen  back  to  Portugal ;  and,  as  it 
was,  he  actually  resigned  the  command  he  held  of  the  Spanish 
forces,  and  advised  his  Government  that  it  was  not  impossible 
that  war  with  Spun  would  be  the  consequence.  From  a  very 
interesting  j)aper  in  these  volumes,  addressed  to  the  Duke  by 
Don  A.  X  de  la  Vega,  we  quote  this  account  of  the  menacing 
state  of  Spanish  opinion  at  this  critical  moment : — 

‘  Among  the  Serviles,  my  Lord,  they  make  converts  under  the  pre- 
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tence  of  religion  and  the  English  constitution,  which,  as  it  limits  in 
their  opinion  too  much  the  authority  of  a  king,  they  assure  them  is 
not  compatible  with  the  authority  of  a  monarch,  for  whom  this  class 
of  people  are  panting,  but  which,  they  added,  is  opposed  by  the 
English.  Tiie  Liberales,  on  the  contrary,  they  endeavour  to  per¬ 
suade  that  the  constitution  of  your  country  is  defective,  and  that  it 
gives  too  much  latitude  to  the  regal  authority;  and  that  the  English, 
sensible  of  the  defects  of  which  ours  has  been  purged,  will  set  about 
reforming  theirs  if  they  find  that  ours  lasts  any  length  of  time,  and 
that  there  is  a  large  party  formed  in  its  favour  ;  that  this  not  being 
agreeable  to  the  Cabinet  of  St.  James,  nor  the  different  ranks  of 
people  that  enjoy  the  influence  in  the  state  and  compose  the  Parlia¬ 
ment,  the  British  Government  is  determined  to  prevent  our  con¬ 
stitution  from  establishing  itself  solidly.  All  the  actions  of  the 
English  are  consequently  represented  in  this  light.  Those  who 
merely  wish  for  independence  are  told  that  you  resist  it  because  you 
do  not  assist  and  forward  our  expeditions  to  America,  to  encourage 
the  European  party  in  that  country  who  desire  the  dependence  of 
America  and  the  monopoly  of  trade.  You  are  represented  as  the 
fosterers  and  supporters  of  the  ultramarine  insurrection,  because  you 
do  not  unite  your  means  with  ours  to  extinguish  these  commotions 
by  force  of  arms.  And,  finally,  they  talk  to  the  patriots  their  lan¬ 
guage,  by  saying  that  in  not  reinforcing  your  armies,  you  give  a 
death-blow  to  the  national  independence  ;  that  this  is  done  in  order 
to  prolong  the  struggle,  which  will  terminate  only  with  the  exter¬ 
mination  of  ourselves  and  our  national  independence.  If  you  send 
troops  to  us,  it  is  for  the  purpose  of  subjugating  us  and  depriving  us 
of  our  freedom.  If  the  opening  of  the  campaign  is  delayed,  as  it 
should  be,  they  say  it  is  for  the  purpose  of  giving  time  to  the  French 
to  lay  waste  the  country.  If  successful  actions  are  fought,  it  is  for 
giving  us  the  law.  If  you  neglect  our  armies,  it  is  for  the  purpose 
of  exposing  them  to  be  beat  by  the  enemy.  If  you  discipline  them 
and  provide  for  them,  it  is  to  alienate  their  affections  from  the  nation 
and  making  us  dependent  on  England,  and  thus  we  shall  have  been 
fighting  to  change  masters.’  (VoL  viii.  p.  183.) 

Nor,  even  in  this,  the  hour  of  victory,  did  the  Government 
.nt  home  do  their  general  justice,  or  rise  above  their  wonted 
incapacity.  Although  the  enthusiasm  of  the  country  had  reached 
such  a  pitch  of  excitement  that,  as  was  remarked,  *  a  conscrip- 
‘  lion  was  possible,’  and  20,000  men  could  have  been  sent  in  six 
weeks  to  Wellington’s  standards,  the  reinforcements  he  received 
Avere  small,  and  so  badly  equipped  and  supplied,  that  desertions 
among  them  became  frequent.  The  battering  train  for  the 
siege  of  San  Sebastian  was  delayed  nearly  three  weeks  on  its 
passage, — the  fault,  as  we  see  from  the  following  letter,  being  laid 
upon  the  Ordnance  Department: — 

‘Believe  me,  my  dear  Lord,  that  nothing  connected  with  the 
executive  government  of  the  country  requires  reform  more  than  this 
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Ordnance  Department.  It  is*,  as  now  constituted,  the  greatest  clog 
about  the  state.  It  is  a  melange  of  jealousy,  intrigue,  and  stupid 
prejudice  ;  and  to  nothing  but  the  neglect  of  the  board  is  tlie  failure 
in  your  supplies  to  be  attributed.  Tliere  are  two  powers  in  the 
Ordnance  Department,  always  acting  in  opposition  and  in  contra<iic> 
tion  to  each  other  ;  tlie  one  is  that  of  the  Master-General  himself 
and  his  secretary,  and  the  other  is  the  Board  and  their  secretary. 
They  are  jealous  of  each  other;  and  although  the  former  is  generally 
as  efficient  as  the  latter  is  the  contrary,  yet  the  Board,  upon  the 
subject  of  supply  in  particular,  possess  an  independence  at  variance 
with  the  prompt  control  the  chief  ought  to  exercise.  The  constitu¬ 
tion  of  the  whole  thing  is  radically  bad.’  (Vol.  viii.  p.  198.) 

In  addition  to  this  the  stores  for  the  army  were  not  seldom 
intercepted  by  French  and  American  privateers  ;  the  aid  of  even 
a  part  of  the  fleet  for  the  siege  of  San  Sebastian  was  refused  ; 
and  at  a  time  when  the  English  cruisers  could  have  sealed 
up  every  mile  of  the  coast,  the  communications  between  that 
fortress  and  Bayonne  were  left  open,  and  considerable  supplies 
for  the  garrison  and  the  main  French  army  w'ere  allowed  to  be 
smuggled  along  the  seaboard.  It  was  in  vain  that  Welling¬ 
ton  repeatedly  remonstrated ;  the  only  answers  Lord  Melville 
vouchsafed  were  in  this  style  of  stolid  impertinence: — 

‘  There  are  some  matters,  however,  which  depend  merely  on  naval 
opinions,  and  on  which  it  is  indispensably  necessary  that  you  should 
be  apprised  of  our  sentiments  and  intentions.  I  will  take  your 
opinion  in  preference  to  any  other  person’s  as  to  the  most  effectual 
mode  of  beating  a  French  army,  but  I  have  no  confidence  in  your 
seamanship  or  nautical  skill.  Neither  will  I  defer  to  the  opinions  on 
such  matters  of  .the  gentlemen  under  your  command  who  are  em¬ 
ployed  in  the  siege  of  St.  Sebastian,  and  which  happen  to  be  at 
variance  with  those  of  every  naval  officer  in  His  Majesty’s  service. 

*  In  the  first  place,  then,  you  are  not  to  expect  any  effectual  assist¬ 
ance  in  that  operation  from  line-of-battle  ships;  because,  from  the 
situation  of  the  place  and  the  nature  of  the  coast,  they  cannot  anchor 
without  extreme  risk,  and  are  exposed  to  almost  certain  destruction 
in  a  gale  of  wind,  when,  from  the  direction  in  which  it  blows,  they 
can  neither  haul  off  nor  run  for  shelter  into  any  port.  If  you  will 
ensure  them  a  continuance  of  easterly  wind,  they  may  remain  with 
you,  but  not  otherwise.  In  the  next  place,  all  the  small  craft  in  the 
British  navy  could  not  prevent  the  occasional  entrance  of  .-^mall  boats 
at  night  into  St  Sebastian,  though  it  may  be  rendered  difficult  and 
very  uncertain.  The  same  observation  applies  to  the  communication 
along  the  coast  between  Bordeaux  and  Bayonne,  where  also  the 
nature  of  that  coast  renders  a  perfect  and  complete  interruption  to 
the  communication,  at  all  times  and  in  all  weathers,  scarcely  prac¬ 
ticable.  In  the  third  place,  without  at  all  entering  into  the  question 
of  whether  your  convoys  have  been  as  frequent  and  as  securely  pro¬ 
tected  as  the  nature  of  the  service  would  admit,  I  wish  you  distinctly 
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to  be  apprised  that  we  will  not  be  responsible  for  ships  sailing  singly, 
or  without  convoy,  between  this  country  and  Spain  or  Portugal,  or 
for  any  considerable  distance  along  the  coasts  of  those  countries.' 
(Vol.  viii.  p.  224.) 

These  hindrances  were  the  cause  of  delay,  and  of  a  great 
effusion  of  English  blood ;  but  at  last  their  effects  were  over¬ 
come,  and  Wellington  with  his  conquering  legions  was  set  free 
for  active  operations.  We  need  not  follow  that  tide  of  victory 
which,  rolling  from  the  heights  of  the  Pyrenees,  burst  over  the 
southern  plains  of  France,  and,  notwithstanding  the  obstacles 
opposed  to  it  by  skill  and  valour,  was  only  arrested  on  the 
banks  of  the  Garonne  by  the  peace  which  followed  the  fall 
of  Napoleon.  These  volumes  abound  in  interesting  details 
respecting  this  glorious  close  of  the  struggle,  and  we  wish  we 
had  space  to  quote  the  directions  which  Wellington  gave  for  the 
passage  of  the  Bidassoa,  and  the  forcing  of  Soult’s  vast  lines  on 
the  Nivelle,  a  rampart  that  seemed  wellnigh  impregnable.  In 
this  last  campaign,  it  must  be  remembered  that,  though  Wel¬ 
lington  was  stronger,  on  the  whole,  than  Soult,  who  alone  op¬ 
posed  him  actively,  he  was  much  weaker  than  that  marshal  and 
Suchet,  who  might  easily  have  joined  his  colleague ;  and,  as 
General  Napier  justly  observes,  it  was  one  of  the  strangest 
phases  in  that  war  that  the  great  forces  of  those  French  leaders 
were  never  united  against  one  army.  Not  that  the  Dukes 
of  Dalmatia  and  Albufera  were  wanting  in  skill  to  effect  this 
combination  ;  on  the  contrary,  Soult  proposed  a  plan  for  effect¬ 
ing  it  on  the  grandest  scale  in  a  manner  worthy  of  his  reputa¬ 
tion  ;  but  mutual  jealousy  prevented  the  attempt  and  betrayed 
the  cause  of  France  and  the  Emperor.  To  this,  moreover,  we 
should  add  the  tenacity  with  which  Napoleon,  even  to  the  last, 
insisted  on  keeping  his  hold  on  Spain,  and  isolating  Suchet’s 
army  on  its  frontier, — a  resolution  which,  whether  it  arose  from 
ignorance  of  the  true  state  of  affairs,  or,  as  Napier  thinks,  from 
deficient  information,  was  fatal  to  the  Duke  of  Dalmatia’s  efforts. 
Imperialism  and  Imperial  commanders  contrasted  badly  in  this 
campaign  with  constitutional  government  and  its  general ;  and 
the  following  pertinent  remark  of  Wellington,  in  a  commentary 
on  Choumara’s  work,  shows  how  fully  he  appreciated  the  con¬ 
trast  ; — 

‘  Here  we  find  two  Republican  generals,  with  great  titles  and  for¬ 
tunes,  and  holding  the  greatest  military  rank  and  exercising  the 
greatest  authority,  quarrelling,  as  did  tlie  sons,  legitimate  and  ille¬ 
gitimate,  and  the  Marshals  in  the  service  of  Louis  XIV. ;  neither 
party  ever  thinking  of  the  public  interest,  excepting  as  connected 
with  his  own  personal  objects  of  ambition  and  aggrandisement,  and 
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esicli  appealing  to  Buonaparte,  as  the  others  did  heretofore  to  Louis 
XIV.,  and  Buonaparte  following  the  example  of  Louis  XIV.  in  giving 
no  answer.’  (Vol.  viii.  p.  752.) 

A  secondary  cause  of  the  splendid  success  achieved  by  Wel¬ 
lington  in  this  campaign  was  the  strict  discipline  which  he 
enforced  in  preventing  pillage  and  protecting  the  country  after 
his  array  had  crossed  the  French  frontier.  The  effects  of  this 
were  not  only  to  deprive  the  French  general  of  what  he  had 
hoped  for,  a  patriotic  resistance  to  the  invader,  but  to  aid  jrawer- 
fully  the  Bourbon  cause,  and  so  to  invert  the  relations  of  the 
antagonists,  with  respect  to  the  population  of  France,  that 
Wellington  was  actually  hailed  as  a  deliverer,  while  Soult  was 
hated  as  a  systematic  plunderer. 

‘  We  have  found  the  French  people  exactly  what  we  might  expect 
— not  from  the  lying  accounts  in  the  French  newspapers,  copied  into 
all  the  others  of  the  world,  and  believed  by  everybody,  notwithstand¬ 
ing  the  internal  sense  of  every  man  of  their  falsehood,  but  from  what 
we  knew  of  the  government  of  Napoleon,  and  the  oppression  of  all 
descriptions  under  which  bis  subjects  have  laboured.  It  is  not  easy 
to  describe  the  detestation  of  this  man.  What  do  you  think  of  the 
French  people  running  into  our  posts  for  protection  from  the  French 
troops,  with  their  bundles  on  their  heads,  and  their  beds,  as  you 
recollect  to  have  seen  the  people  of  Portugal  and  Spain?’  (Vol. 
viii.  p.  510.) 

From  the  following  passage  it  would  certainly  appear  that  the 
excesses  at  San  Sebastian  had  been  exaggerate ;  and  it  must 
be  remembered,  they  received  publicity,  in  the  first  instance, 
through  Spanish  libels : — 

‘  I  am  perfectly  certain  also  that  all  the  commanding  officers  ex¬ 
erted  themselves  to  the  utmost,  not  only  to  prevent  outrages  to  the 
inhabitants,  but  to  give  them  every  assistance  to  secure  and  transport 
out  of  the  town  whatever  property  could  be  saved  from  the  flames, 
notwithstanding  in  so  doing  they  were  fired  on  by  the  enemy.  I 
myself  sat  with  a  Court-martial  in  the  Plaza  Vieja,  near  to  the  gate, 
to  listen  to  all  complaints,  with  a  gallows  there  erected,  and  a  deputy 
Provost-Marshal  (Williams) — now,  I  believe,  at  bead-quarters — 
who  can,  I  should  suppose,  report  the  exact  number  (I  know  there 
were  a  good  many)  of  severe  punishments  inflicted  by  my  orders  on 
soldiers  and  sailors  found  with  plunder.  The  plunder  was  put  in  a 
heap  for  the  inhabitants  to  claim,  which  they  did,  and  were  escorted 
out  of  the  place  with  it,  and  every  assistance  given  to  secure  their 
effects.  1  can  with  confidence  appeal  to  every  inhabitant  then  in 
San  Sebastian,  to  state  whether  they  w’ere  not  furnished  with  safe¬ 
guards  and  escorts  whenever  they  applied  for  them  to  me  or  the 
Other  commanding  officers,  and  whether  any  men  they  complained 
of  were  not  examined,  and  generally  punished  on  the  spot.’  (Vol. 
viii.  p.  310.) 
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The  battle  of  Toulouse,  which  closed  this  campaign,  was  gal¬ 
lantly  contested  and  subsequently  was  claimed  by  M.  Choumara 
as  a  French  victory.  General  Napier  has  shown  with  his  usual 
skill  that  this  claim  is  without  foundation,  and,  that  once  Mont 
Rave  had  been  taken  by  the  Allies,  the  whole  position  became  un¬ 
tenable.  The  concurring  testimony  of  W ellington  is  decisive  : — 

‘M.  Choumara  pretends  that  the  position  of  Toulouse  was  the 
whole  position — that  is  to  say,  the  town,  the  tete  de  pont  on  the 
Garonne,  the  canal,  its  fortified  bridges,  houses,  the  works  on  Mont 
Calvinet.  The  last  only  were  taken.  Marshal  Soult  remained 
during  the  night  of  the  10th  and  the  day  of  the  11th,  in  possession 
of  the  remainder ;  therefore  he  won  the  battle.  If  Toulouse  was  to 
be  considered  as  a  fortress,  of  which  possession  was  to  be  held  till 
the  body  of  the  place  should  be  entered,  M.  Choumara’s  idea  would 
be  correct.  In  that  case.  Marshal  Soult  must  have  been  prepared 
with  means  of  all  descriptions  to  enable  him  to  remain  in  the  town. 
Even  in  that  case  the  possession  of  Mont  Calvinet  would  have  given 
the  Allies  the  means  of  a  fire  by  enfilade  upon  the  canal,  very  near  to 
its  junction  with  the  Garonne.  But  Toulouse  could  not  be  considered 
as  a  fortress.  It  was  a  field  of  battle,  of  which  the  principal  fortified 
position,  most  important  in  the  view  of  those  who  attacked  as  well  as 
of  those  who  defended  it,  was  taken  by  the  Allied  army  after  a 
desperate  combat.  The  consequence  of  the  battle  was  that  the 
Allied  army  took  possession  of  the  passages  of  the  Canal  de  Lan¬ 
guedoc  above  the  town.  In  his  letter  to  the  Ministre  de  la  Guerre 
(p.  26o.),  of  the  12th  April,  Marshal  Soult  says  that  the  Allied  army 
occupied  the  heights  of  Bazieges,  by  which  he  was  to  retire.  In  his 
letter  on  the  11th,  he  had  expressed  to  the  same  minister,  and  to 
Marshal  Suchet,  his  apprehension  that  he  should  have  to  fight  his  way 
out  of  Toulouse,  as  he  certainly  would  if  he  had  not  marched  when 
he  did.’  (VoL  viiu  p.  757.) 

"While  Wellington  was  invading  France,  he  was;  of  course, 
in  constant  communication  with  the  Allies,  in  their  long  and 
doubtful  struggle  with  Napoleon.  These  volumes  are  full  of 
curious  details  respecting  the  operations  of  1813-14 ;  and 
several  letters  from  Lords  Cathcart  and  Burghersh,  describing 
the  shifting  phases  of  the  war,  and  a  sketch  of  Leipsic  by  Sir 
Hudson  Lowe,  will  well  repay  a  careful  perusal.  They  also 
contain  abundant  proofs  of  the  diplomatic  relations  of  the 
Alliance,  with  their  long  train  of  disputes  and  uncertainties, 
and  of  the  reluctance  with  which  they  resolved  to  throw  down 
the  gage  of  battle  to  Napoleon.  The  following  letter  from 
Lord  Liverpool  to  Wellington  shows  how  faint  was  the  hope  of 
a  general  Coalition  before  the  news  of  the  battle  of  Vittoria 
had  arrived  to  balance  Lutzen  and  Bautzen. 

‘  The  information  of  your  success,  which  will  be  transmitted  to  the 
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north  of  Europe  this  night,  will  arrire  there  most  opportunely,  and 
cannot  fail  to  produce  the  most  important  effects.  If  Austria  would 
now  declare,  we  might  really  hope  to  put  an  end  to  the  tyranny  which 
has  been  so  long  oppressing  the  world ;  but  on  this  event  no  reliance 
can,  1  fear,  be  placed.  The  dispositions  of  Russia  aud  Prussia  are 
good,  and  Bernadotte  is  using  every  endeavour  to  persuade  them  not 
to  make  peace.  .  .  .'  (Vol.  viii.  p.  50.) 

Vittoria,  however,  had  a  decisive  effect,  as  Count  Nugent 
thus  wrote  to  Wellington:  — 

*  The  account  of  the  state  of  affairs  in  Spain,  and  your  plans, — in 
short,  everything  you  desired  me  to  say, —  had  the  greatest  effect,  and 
contributed  very  much  to  the  decision  of  the  Austrian  Government ; 
and  the  battle  of  Vittoria,  I  think,  finished  the  matter.  Things  are 
now  so  far  advanced  tliat  I  am  authorised  to  inform  your  lordship 
that  there  is  no  doubt  that  hostilities  will  commence  on  the  16th  of 
August.’  (Vol.  viii.  p.  133.) 

Still  discord  remained  in  the  allied  camp,  and,  even  in  July 
1813,  Napoleon  spoke  with  perfect  confidence  of  the  certainty 
of  the  triumph  of  his  arms.  The  following  is  from  a  letter  of 
Lord  Cathcart :  — 

‘  Metternich’s  audiences  with  Buonaparte  were  very  long :  one  lasted 
eight  or  nine  hours.  Buonaparte's  temper  changed  very  often,  and 
he  was  in  several  violent  passions.  He  said  he  knew  Austria  could 
not  go  to  war,  and  that  he  would  not  forget  her  having  proposed 
humiliating  conditions.  That  he  would  be  in  Vienna  early  in  Sep¬ 
tember.  That  Austria  was  a  fat  country,  and  his  army  should  pass 
the  winter  in  it.  That  the  Russian  and  Prussian  troops  were  very 
fine,  and  fought  well,  but  that  they  had  no  head,  and  he  would  always 
beat  them ;  and  that  Austria  should  never  forget  the  visit  he  would 
now  make.’  (Vol.  viii.  p.  135.) 

The  10th  of  August,  however,  came ;  and  after  a  long  and 
terrible  struggle,  Napoleon  was  dislodged  from  the  Elbe,  and 
driven  out  of  Germany  at  Leipsic.  It  may  be  doubted  whether, 
in  this  campaign,  he  displayed  his  wonted  genius  and  calculation, 
or  whether  he  was  seconded  by  bis  lieutenants  with  the  zeal 
and  energy  of  former  years ;  but  setting  aside  the  defection  of 
allies,  unquestionably  one  of  the  causes  of  his  overthrow  was 
the  physical  weakness  of  his  army  of  conscripts.  ‘  They 
*  melted  like  snow,’  was  his  pitiless  remark,  comparing  them  to 
the  old  Guard ;  and  the  following  description,  in  September 
1813,  of  the  dejected  state  of  the  French  soldiers  will  account, 
perhaps,  for  the  rout  at  Leipsic: — 

*  Vous  ne  croirez  jamais  que  les  Fran9ais  jetaient  armes  et  bagages, 
fuyant  a  la  debandade :  un  seul  Cosaque  en  prit  cent  dans  un  village, 
s'empara  de  leur  argent,  et  donna  leurs  hardes  a  quelques  paysans 
Prussiens  qui  se  trouvaient  la.  La  grande  nation  n’est  plus  h  recon- 
naitre.  Je  peux  vous  en  citer  des  traits  qui  vous  surprendront,  et 
qui  je  vous  garantis  sur  ma  parole  d’honneur.  D’abord  e’est  que 
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lorsqu’ils  se  retirent,  la  cavalerie  s’en  va  la  premiere,  et  I’artillerie, 
inel4e  k  un  peu  d’infanterie,  couvre  la  retraite.’  (Vol.  viii.  p.  294.) 

When  the  Coalition  approached  the  Rhine,  the  well-known 
propositions  of  Frankfort  were  offered  by  the  Allies  to  Napoleon, 
and,  though  reluctantly.  Lord  Aberdeen  assented  to  them.  A 
fair  comparison  of  subsequent  dates,  and  a  just  review  of  the 
Emperor’s  conduct,  will  acquit  the  Allies,  in  our  judgment,  for 
having  afterwards  evaded  these  conditions,  when  Caulaincourt 
struggled  to  claim  their  benefit ;  but  the  following  letter  from 
Sir  Charles  Stewart  shows  how  heavily  the  obligation  weighed 
as  late  even  as  January  1814:  — 

‘  I  must,  however,  first  premise  that  I  shall  ever  deplore  not  only 
the  manner,  but  the  whole  tenor  of  the  Frankfort  negotiations :  we 
shall  find  them  hang  like  a  log  round  our  neck,  and  we  shall  in  vain 
try  (now  France  is  prostrate)  to  disembarrass  ourselves  from  those 
promises  we  have  voluntarily  shackled  ourselves  with  in  a  moment  of 
neither  cause  nor  necessity.  'VVe  find  even  in  the  last  note  of  M.  de 
Caulaincourt  that  he  relies  upon  our  own  proposed  basis.  Can  nations 
(like  Buonaparte)  depart  from  the  line  they  themselves  chalk  out  ? 
A  despot  without  character  may  do  anything.  The  Powers  of  Europe, 
on  the  other  hand,  must  in  some  degree  uphold  themselves  by  the 
great  principles  of  faith,  justice,  and  moderation. 

‘  Where  was  the  necessity,  if  the  state  of  France  as  to  her  beaten 
forces  was  actually  ascertained  (and  that  the  Austrian  Minister  could 
be  ignorant  of  this,  one  can  hardly  imagine),  of  a  furtive  negotiation 
at  Frankfort  which  every  hour  brings  on  its  more  baneful  efiects  ? 
Is  it  not  clear  that  the  manner  in  which  we  are  committed,  influences 
present  ideas  and  future  decisions  on  the  most  important  points  ? 
This  1  shall  hereafter  more  plainly  elucidate.’  (Vol.  viii.  p.  498.) 

The  sword,  however,  was  thrown  into  the  balance,  and  the 
invasion  of  France  determined  by  the  Allies.  The  fearful 
exhaustion  of  the  country  at  this  time  has  been  vividly  described 
by  M.  Thiers,  and  is  thus  portrayed  by  Lord  Burghersh,  a 
contemporary  observer :  — 

*  No  single  act  of  hostility  has  been  committed  against  them,  and 
in  some  places  they  have  been  received  with  acclamations.  The 
people  of  the  country  express  a  most  anxious  hope  of  peace  ;  they 
accuse  their  government  of  the  misfortunes  which  at  present,  as  for 
years  past,  have  weighed  upon  their  country,  and  they  seem  desirous 
of  any  change  which  would  open  to  them  a  prospect  of  better  times. 
The  conscription  lately  decreed  by  Buonaparte  has  in  no  place  in  this 
part  of  the  country  been  attended  to.  The  spirit  of  the  people  is 
broken  ;  they  seem  destitute  of  the  means  of  an  exertion.’  (Vol.  viii. 
p.  542.) 

It  will  always  be  a  matter  of  astonishment  that  Napoleon, 
with  a  people  in  this  mood,  and  an  army  which  at  no  time 
in  this  campaign  exceeded  60,000  combatants,  should  have 
long  bade  defiance  to  his  foes,  and  even  nearly  destroyed  the 
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Coalition.  The  highest  admiration  is  due  to  the  genius  and 
heroism  which  wrought  these  wonders ;  nor  is  it  any  detraction 
to  point  out  that,  but  for  the  Allies’  numerous  blunders,  the 
result  could  never  have  trembled  in  the  balance.  But  the  arms 
and  counsels  of  the  Coalition  were  paralysed  by  mistrust  and 
division ;  and  the  following  passage,  which  discloses  the  spirit 
in  which  they  opened  this  memorable  campaign,  explains  the 
opportunities  they  afforded  to  the  great  soldier  who  lay  in  their 
path,  and  accounts  in  part  for  his  splendid  exploits :  — 

*  For  the  moment,  all  plans  are  at  a  standstilL  The  army,  which 
has  marched  nearly  to  Basle,  may  have  to  come  back  again ;  in  short, 
all  is  confusion.  Schwarzenberg  will  write  to  you  as  soon  as  the  plans 
are  settled.  God  knows  when  that  may  be.  His  army  is  still  moving, 
and  in  a  very  short  time  will  be  placed  in  echelon  between  Stockach 
and  Basle.  It  is  impossible  for  him,  however,  to  enter  France  from 
thence,  threading  the  needle  between  the  fortresses  of  Ilunningen, 
New  Brisach,  and  Strasburg  on  one  side,  and  the  doubtful  neutrality 
of  Switzerland  on  the  other.  1  cannot  write  more  at  this  moment ; 
you  shall  hear  from  me  by  the  first  opportunity.  You  may  guess 
bow  things  are  here  by  the  contradictions  in  this  letter.  The  Em¬ 
peror  Alexander  three  weeks  ago  was  the  most  anxious  for  the  occu¬ 
pation  of  Switzerland.  The  plan  was  formed  upon  that  basis  ;  the 
army  was  moved.  He  has  now  tacked  about,  and  God  knows  what 
will  be  undertaken.’  (Vol.  viii.  p.  409.) 

Such  facts  as  these  confirm  our  belief  that  the  independent 
command  of  Wellington,  and  his  occupation  of  the  South  of 
France,  were  amongst  the  main  causes  of  the  success  of  tlte 
Allies.  Had  he  been  merely  a  general  of  the  Coalition,  placed 
somewhere  in  Belgium  or  Lorraine, — a  subordinate  of  Frederic 
William  or  Alexander, — his  army  might  have  been  idly  wasted 
in  false  manoeuvres  and  disastrous  operations,  while  Soult  and 
Suchet  must  have  been  set  free  to  act  on  the  flank  or  rear  of 
the  Austrians.  What  would  have  been  the  probable  result,  had 
both  these  marshals  been  disengaged,  and  thrown  upon  the 
army  of  Schwarzenberg,  while  Napoleon  was  crushing  Bliicher 
on  the  Marne,  in  a  series  of  overwhelming  victories  ? 

Before  we  close  these  interesting  volumes,  we  would  say  a 
word  of  the  evidence  they  afford  of  the  Duke’s  capacitv  as  a 
military  administrator.  When  the  British  army  came  undfer  his 
command,  it  was  ill-organised  for  extensive  operations,  and 
antiquated  in  its  structure  and  equipments ;  its  commissaiiat 
arrangements  were  bad,  a  cumbrous  material  retarded  its  move¬ 
ments,  and  its  general  officers,  though  personally  brave,  were  not 
habituated  to  active  service.  The  following  passage  describes 
one  of  the  chief  of  these  deficiencies:  — 

*  I  declare  that  I  do  not  understand  the  principles  on  which  our 
military  establishments  are  formed,  if,  when  large  corps  of  troops 
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are  sent  out  to  perform  important  and  difficult  services,  they  are  not 
to  have  with  them  those  means  of  equipment  which  they  require  and 
wliich  the  establishment  can  affiurd,  such  as  horses  to  draw  artillery, 
and  drivers  attached  to  the  commissariat,  when  these  means  are  not 
wanted  at  home  ;  and  what  is  more,  considering  that  the  number  of 
horses  and  drivers  in  England,  all  of  whom  the  public  could  com¬ 
mand  in  case  of  emergency,  never  can  be  wanted  excepting  for  foreign 
service. 

‘  Arthur  TVelleslet.’ 

(Vol.  vL  p.  87.) 

And  this  is  a  somewhat  humorous  account  of  the  value 
of  some  of  the  general  officers  who  were  to  encounter  Ney  and 
Massena :  — 

‘  Really  when  I  reflect  upon  the  characters  and  attainments  of  some 
of  tlie  general  officers  of  this  army,  and  consider  that  these  are  the 
persons  on  whom  I  am  to  rely  to  lead  columns  against  the  French 
generals,  and  who  are  to  carry  my  instructions  into  execution,  I 
tremble ;  and,  as  Lord  Chesterfield  said  of  the  generals  of  his  day, 

“  I  only  hope  that  when  the  enemy  reads  the  list  of  their  names  he 

“  trembles  as  I  do.”  - and - will  be  a  very  nice  addition  to 

this  list !  However,  1  pray  God  and  the  Horse  Guards  to  deliver 
me  from  General - and  Colonel - .’  (Vol.  vi.  p.  482.) 

By  degrees,  however,  these  ill-ordered  elements  were  moulded 
into  a  structure,  beyond  comparison,  for  its  size,  the  finest  and 
most  efficient  in  Europe.  This  great  change  was  due,  in  part, 
to  the  general  experience  acquired  by  all,  in  part  to  the  con¬ 
fidence  derived  from  success,  in  part  to  the  habit  of  perfect 
subordination  which  has  always  distinguished  the  British  service, 
and  in  part  to  the  stringent  rules  against  pillage,  which  are  a 
feature  of  our  military  system ;  but  the  main  causes,  beyond  all 
dispute,  were  the  ascendancy  gained  by  Wellington  over  his 
troops  and  the  active  attention  with  which  he  regulated  the 
numerous  details  of  military  administration.  A  full  third  of 
these  volumes  is  taken  up  by  orders  and  directions  pro¬ 
viding  for  the  wants  and  improvement  of  the  soldier,  in¬ 
culcating  discipline  and  exercise  in  drill,  and  giving  hints  for 
the  better  arrangement  of  the  various  departments  connected 
with  the  army.  No  just  idea  can  be  formed  of  the  greatness  of 
Wellington  as  a  commander  without  consulting  such  records 
ns  these ;  and  in  this  respect,  as  well  as  in  judgment  and 
forethought,  he  was  not  surpassed  by  any  general  of  ancient 
or  modern  times.  It  would  not,  however,  be  possible  to 
convey  a  notion  of  these  great  qualities  by  quoting  extracts; 
and  for  full  information  upon  the  subject,  our  readers  must 
search  these  important  volumes. 
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Art.  III.  —  1.  An  Historical  Survey  of  the  Astronomy  of  the 
Ancients.  By  the  Bight  Honorable  Sir  George  Corne- 
WALL  Lewis.  London :  1862. 

2.  Egypt's  Place  in  Universal  History.  An  Historical  Inves¬ 
tigation,  in  five  books.  By  Christian  C.  J.  Bunsen, 
D.Ph.  &  D.C.L.  Translated  from  the  German  by  Charles 
H. Cottrell, Esq.  M. A.  Vols.  III. and IV.  London:  1859. 

'T^he  attempt  to  construct  a  Science  of  Astronomy  appeared 
^  to  Socrates  both  impious  and  absurd.  It  involved  an  in¬ 
trusion  into  things  which  the  gods  had  veiled  in  impenetrable 
mystery  ;  and  the  curiosity  of  man  was  rightly  recompensed  by 
a  Babel  of  conflicting  theories  worthy  only  of  a  society  of  mad¬ 
men.  For  every  problem  each  man  had  his  own  solution;  and 
the  utter  want  of  agreement  was  itself  the  evidence  that  the 
end  proposed  was  beyond  the  reach  of  human  intellect.  In  the 
field  of  ethics  it  was  possible  to  trace  the  connexion  of  cause 
and  effect.  Men  might  learn  to  know  something  of  themselves 
and  of  others,  and  so  to  determine,  in  some  degree,  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  human  action  :  to  look  for  similar  results  in  astronomy 
was  a  sign  of  the  extremest  folly.  Time  has  curiously  changed 
the  terms  of  controversy.  Metaphysical  schools,  which  hold 
that  a  knowledge  of  motives  would  enable  us  to  foretell  the  acts 
of  men,  yet  admit  that  this  knowledge  is  scarcely  greater  now 
than  it  was  in  the  days  of  Socrates.  The  movements  of  the 
heavenly  bodies  are  predicted  with  an  exactness  which  has  not 
been  attained  in  any  other  branch  of  science ;  and  the  very 
completeness  of  the  result  has  awakened  in  some  a  feeling  not 
altogether  unlike  that  of  the  Greek  philosopher.  Sir  Cornewall 
Lewis  does  not  look  upon  astronomical  research  as  impious ; 
but  he  regards  the  science  as  one  *  of  pure  curiosity,  directed 
*  exclusively  to  the  extension  of  knowledge  in  a  field  which 
‘  human  interests  can  never  enter.’ 

The  objection  is  partly  answered  in  his  own  pages.  It  may 
be  possible,  on  the  Ptolema;an  theory  of  the  universe,  to  de¬ 
monstrate  a  certain  order  in  the  outward  world,  and  so  to 
counteract  those  superstitious  fears,  the  extinction  of  which  he 
holds  to  be  one  of  the  chief  uses  or  ends  of  all  the  physical 
sciences.  But  as  long  as  the  scientific  hypothesis  rested  on  a 
foundation  which  might  fairly  be  regarded  with  some  suspicion, 
even  this  end  was  not  sufficiently  attained.  In  accomplishing 
this,  the  Copernican  system,  as  completed  by  Newton’s  theory 
of  gravitation,  would  not  have  been  without  practical  influence 
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on  tiie  affairs  of  mankind,  even  if  it  had  done  no  more ;  but  the 
science  which  is  tlie  mother  of  the  art  of  Navigation,  and  on 
which,  consequently,  the  intercourse  of  man  with  man  may  be 
said  to  depend,  cannot  be  dismissed  with  so  curt  a  sentence  of 
condemnation.  The  defence  of  modern  astronomy  is  not, 
however,  confined  to  its  bearing  on  material  interests.  The 
direct  education  of  the  mind  and  spirit  is  a  practical  end 
well  worth  all  the  toil  which  can  be  bestowed  upon  it.* 
Whatever  may  be  its  future  results,  the  past  history  of  the 
science  is  connected  with  questions  which,  important  at  all 
times,  have  in  our  own  day  become  questions  of  paramount 
interest.  The  history  of  almost  every  ancient  people  or  nation 
professes  to  explain  the  origin  and  application  of  astronomical 
science.  Roman  tradition  has  its  stories  on  the  growth  and 
changes  of  the  calendar.  With  similar  traditions,  the  history  of 
Greece  brings  before  us  the  theories  of  successive  philosophers, 
and  points  to  foreign  lands  as  the  sources  of  their  scientific 
knowledge.  We  find  the  admission  eagerly  welcomed  by  the 
Egyptian  priests,  who  boasted  of  observations  extended  over 
more  than  six  hundred  thousand  years,  and  claimed  to  have 
unlocked  the  secrets  of  heaven  to  the  otar-gazers  of  Chaldaea. 
We  find  these  in  their  turn  vaunting  the  possession  of  obser¬ 
vations  taken  during  nearly  fifteen  thousand  centuries;  and, 
both  in  Egypt  and  in  Syria,  we  have  a  history  based  upon  these 
computations,  running  back  to  a  time  compared  with  which  the 
remoteness  of  the  Homeric  or  the  Vedic  age  would  be  but  as 
yesterday.  The  different  versions  of  these  chronicles,  agree¬ 
ing  in  little  else,  agree  in  extending  the  past  existence  of 
man  over  myriads  of  years.  Their  assertions  may  be  incon¬ 
sistent,  but  they  are  undeniably  distinct.  The  lifetime  of 
Menes  may  be  dated  three,  or  four,  or  five  thousand  years 
before  the  Christian  era ;  but  the  unqualified  assertion  re¬ 
mains,  that  he  was  the  first  human  king  of  Egypt,  and  that 
his  successors  can  be  severally  named.  Lists  of  these  Egyptian 
and  Assyrian  dynasties  have  come  down  to  us  in  the  pages  of 
old  chroniclers  or  historians ;  and  it  has  been  reserved  for  the 
scholars  of  the  last  and  the  present  century  to  compare  these 
notices  with  national  records  and  monuments  long  buried  or 
forgotten.  Their  language  was  dead ;  the  tradition  of  them  had 
been  lost  for  ages ;  but,  in  spite  of  overwhelming  difficulties, 
the  patience  of  modern  research  has  recovered  materials  for  re¬ 
constructing  the  old  Egyptian  history.  By  their  aid  the  errors 

*  For  the  method  and  results  of  modern  practical  Astronomy  see  an 
Article  in  a  previous  number  of  this  Journal,  vol.  xci.,  on  National 
Observatories. 
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‘tion  and  deposit  of  Sinism  (20,000 — 15,000b.c.)’ we  discern  ‘the 
‘  earliest  polarisation  of  religious  consciousness.’*  Baron  Bunsen 
avows  himself  the  disciple  of  Niebuhr,  and  naturally  claims  all 
Niebuhr’s  license  in  the  treatment  of  history.  But  Niebuhr 
was  dealing,  at  the  most,  with  but  three  or  four  centuries  of 
traditional  tales ;  and  these  were  concerned  with  a  state  of 
things  of  which  the  results  were  strictly  historical.  Apart  from 
all  .legends  of  the  Seven  Kings,  the  commonwealth  of  Borne 
points  to  an  earlier  monarchy ;  but,  if  we  object  to  Niebuhr 
that  he  treats  Romulus  and  Numa  sometimes  as  fictitious,  some¬ 
times  as  real  i)ersons, —  that  he  assumes  the  existence  sometimes 
of  yearly  chronicles,  sometimes  of  national  epics, —  that  he 
draws  historical  inferences  in  one  place  from  statements  which 
he  had  treated  as  doubtful  in  another,  we  shall  see  that  his 
transgressions,  when  compared  with  Baron  Bunsen’s,  are  but  as 
a  mote  to  a  beam.  It  may  be  satisfactory  to  think  that  the 
Herodotean  Sesostris  is  the  result  of  a  confusion  between 
Sesoosis,  Sesorcheres,  and  Tosorthrus  ;  but  the  clearness  of  the 
conclusion  will  not  explain  why  the  history  of  the  second  mil¬ 
lennium  B.c.  should  be  judged  by  a  different  canon  from  the 
history  of  our  own  or  any  other  day.  When  a  writer,  taking 
the  conflicting  accounts  of  Sesostris,  Sethos,  and  Ramesses  f, 
can  gravely  state  that  the  question  for  critical  inquiry  il  to 
determine  what  {)art  of  the  Sesostris- Sethosls  tradition  belongs  to 
Ramesses  and  what  to  his  father  Sethos,  and  how  much  again  is  to 
be  abstracted  from  both  of  them  and  given  to  the  two  great  rulers 
of  the  third  and  twelfth  dynasties,  it  is  time  to  insist  on  some 
definite  rule  by  which  we  may  distinguish  fact  from  fiction. 
When  scholars,  however  learned  or  estimable,  claim  to  pass  off" 
as  history  a  patchwork  from  inconsistent  or  contradictory  chro¬ 
nicles,  we  owe  a  debt  of  no  common  gratitude  to  those 
who  maintain  boldly  and  plainly  that  there  is  but  one  law 
of  historical  criticism,  and  that  we  dare  not  apply  it  more 
loosely  or  leniently  to  one  age  than  to  another.  History  has  its 
own  difficulties ;  but  they  do  not  lie  in  doubts  whether  we  are 
to  receive  as  evidence  for  one  time  what  for  another  we  should 
at  once  reject.  From  known  facts  we  may,  if  we  can,  draw  a 
new  inference.  We  may  rehabilitate  Themistocles,  or  Henry 
VIII.,  or  Frederic  the  Great;  or  we  may  bring  forward  new 
evidence  to  prove  that  the  verdict  of  a  former  age  is  wrong,  so 
long  as  we  can  submit  that  evidence  to  as  stringent  a  test  as  the 
facts  already  acknowledged.  But,  after  all,  the  difiiculties  of 
history,  whatever  they  may  be,  are  confined  within  the  narrow 
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bounds  of  three  or  four  generations.  In  the  absence  of  written 
records,  oral  tradition  may  preserve  a  tolerably  faithful  account 
of  events  for  about  a  century.  Beyond  that  limit,  we  cannot 
assert  the  most  probable  event  to  be  wholly  historical ;  within 
it,  we  may  reasonably  accept  statements  which  in  themselves 
may  be  very  questionable.  The  whole  matter  turns  on  the 
credibility  of  witnesses ;  and  the  history  of  nations  must  there* 
fore  be  measured,  not  only  by  the  standard  of  contemporary 
testimony,  but  by  the  degree  in  which  they  exhibit  the  historic 
faculty.  We  should  not  believe  on  the  authority  of  Homer  that 
Aphrodite  rescued  iEneas  from  the  battle-field,  or  on  that  of 
Herodotus,  that  deified  heroes  fought  against  the  Persian  hosts 
at  Delphi,  because,  on  points  like  these,  the  poet  and  the  his¬ 
torian  are  not  competent  witnesses.  We  take  the  tale  of  the 
Feast  of  Attaginus,  and  we  believe  at  once  that  Herodotus  so 
heard  it  from  Thersander  ;  but  we  cannot  tell  how  far 
Thersander’s  imagination  may  have  pointed  its  moral  during 
nearly  half  a  century.  On  the  stories  of  Democedes  and  Histiaeus 
we  look  with  suspicion,  not  merely  because  they  contain  some 
improbabilities,  but  because  they  come  in  great  part  from 
a  source  on  which  we  can  place  no  reliance.  Yet  here  we  are 
dealing  with  persons  whose  historical  character  we  can  as  little 
doubt  as  we  doubt  our  own.  From  these  we  have  to  turn 
to  a  people  who  at  no  time  exhibited  any  critical  faculty ;  a 
people  inured  to  all  the  monotony  of  Oriental  despotism,  and 
fill^  with  a  strong  sense  of  their  own  importance,  which  had 
been  grievously  mortified  by  some  incidents  in  their  history. 
We  have  to  take  into  account  the  paramount  influence  of  a 
sacerdotal  caste,  who  kept  in  their  own  hands  every  record, 
whether  civil  or  astronomical.  We  have  to  remember  further 
that  these  records  were  written  in  a  character  almost  incredibly 
complicated,  that  they  were  preserved  partly  in  picture-writing, 
partly  in  a  symbolical  and  phonetic  alphabet,,  and  that  the 
priests  who  professed  to  read  them  gave  different  accounts  at 
different  times  to  the  foreigners  who  came  to  them  for  informa¬ 
tion.  And  then,  remembering  this,  we  are  asked  to  believe  that 
the  records  which  they  claimed  to  keep  were  really  historical, 
that,  in  addition  to  these,  they  had  a  historical  literature,  now 
lost,  and  that  their  ruling  desire  was  to  preserve  the  history  of 
the  kingdom  from  its  first  beginnings  in  uncorrupt  integrity ; 
and,  finally,  we  have  to  acquiesce  in  a  method  which  will  cut 
up  one  name  into  two  or  more  persons,  or  reduce  two  or  more 
persons  to  one,  while  it  treats  kings  or  dynasties  sometimes  as 
successive,  sometimes  as  contemporaneous,  as  may  best  suit  a 
foregone  conclusion. 
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At  the  outset,  therefore,  we  should  welcome  any  protest 
against  a  system  which  would  make  history  an  inextricable 
labyrinth.  Against  a  method  which  reconciles  contradictory 
accounts  by  extracting  some  of  their  differences,  we  are  preju¬ 
diced  not  by  any  love  for  theories  of  our  own,  not  because  we 
are  unwilling  to  believe  that  men  have  lived  on  earth  for  ten, 
or  fifteen,  or  twenty  thousand  years,  or  that  language,  religion, 
and  government  may  have  required  millenniums  for  their  de¬ 
velopment,  but  simply  because,  if  we  yield  to  it,  we  must  be 
guided  by  rules,  or  rather  arbitrary  dogmas,  which  may  be  made 
to  yield  any  result  at  pleasure.  We  are  willing  to  accept  any 
suppositions  on  the  antediluvian  history  of  man  or  the  consoli¬ 
dation  of  Egyptian  polity,  as  conclusions  more  or  less  probable. 
We  may  admit  that  calculations  drawn  from  variations  of  the 
earth’s  orbit  may  explain  some  phenomena  of  the  ancient  world ; 
hut  it  is  absurd  to  infer  that  such  grounds  are  a  warrant  for 
framing  an  exact  chronology,  and  even  more  absurd  to  think 
that  a  chronology  can  be  manufactured  without  history,  and 
that  in  some  mysterious  way  the  two  may  not  only  exist,  but 
ought  to  be  treated  separately. 

The  vast  fabric  of  Egyptology  will  not  have  been  reared  in 
vain,  if  its  only  result  is  to  call  forth  such  a  protest  as  that  of 
Sir  Cornewall  Lewis.  The  errors  of  a  generation  are  well  com¬ 
pensated  by  a  clearer  apprehension  of  the  laws  of  historical  credi¬ 
bility.  When  all  that  is  worthless  has  been  swept  away,  there 
will  yet  remain  in  Baron  Bunsen’s  pages  much  that  is  proBtable ; 
but  that  residuum  will  be  chiefly  speculation  rather  than  history ; 
and  it  is  well  that  his  chronological  arithmetic,  if  not  bis  hiero- 
glyphical  interpretations,  should  be  met  by  such  an  antagonist. 
No  protest  has  ever  come  more  opportunely.  From  Thebes 
and  Memphis,  from  Nineveh  and  Babylon,  a  flood  of  discovery 
threatens,  by  the  bulk  of  the  records  borne  in  upon  us,  to  overlay 
the  earlier  history  of  the  Western  world.  The  work  of  Hero¬ 
dotus,  whose  object  was  to  relate  the  struggle  of  European 
freedom  with  Eastern  despotism,  has  been  buried  beneath  an 
obscure  mass  of  Persian  and  Assyrian  lore;  while  the  dis¬ 
cordant  lists  of  old  chroniclers,  by  the  aid  of  hieroglyphic 
inscriptions,  have  furnished  matter  for  the  still  more  ponderous 
learning  of  the  Egyptologists.  How  much  more  there  may 
be  yet  to  come  we  cannot  tell ;  but  unless  future  researches  on 
the  banks  of  the  Nile  or  in  the  mounds  of  Kouyunjek  reveal 
something  different  in  kind  from  what  has  been  laid  bare 
already,  we  are  fairly  justified  in  forming  a  judgment  on  the 
value  of  the  treasures  spread  before  us.  The  perfect  decipher¬ 
ing  of  the  hieroglyphics  (beset  although  it  appears  with  almost 
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hopeless  difficulties),  the  unquestioning  acceptance  of  all  that 
has  been  read  as  a  true  interpretation,  will  not  in  the  least 
degree  affect  the  conditions  of  the  controversy.  The  naonu- 
ments  have  but  added  one  more  version  to  those  which  we  had 
before ;  they  have  supplied  no  criterion  whereby  we  may 
measure  the  credibility  of  the  latter.  We  have  still,  as  we  had 
before,  to  deal  with  statements  some  of  which  may  be  facts  and 
some  of  which  are  undoubtedly  fictions.  The  attempt  to  dis¬ 
entangle  the  one  from  the  other,  and  so  to  accept  what  is  true 
and  reject  what  is  false,  is  as  much  or  as  little  justified  here  as 
in  the  chronicles  of  the  Trojan  dynasty  of  England.  They 
who  do  not  choose  to  mix  up  history  with  speculation,  will  re¬ 
ceive  as  golden  words  the  remark  of  Sir  Cornewall  Lewis: — 

*  In  history,  as  in  philosophy,  it  is  important  to  fix  the  boundaries 
within  which  knowledge  can  be  attained,  and  not  to  waste  the  time 
of  writers  and  readers  in  vain  endeavours  to  determine  facts  of 
which  no  credible  testimony  exists,  and  of  which  the  memory  has 
perished.  Researches  into  ancient  history,  which  lead  to  merely 
negative  results,  are  important  and  useful,  as  well  as  similar  re¬ 
searches  which  lead  to  positive  results.  They  distinguish  between 
fiction  which,  however  diverting,  instructive,  or  elevating,  can  never 
be  historical,  and  reality  which  is  a  necessary  attribute  of  a  historical 
narrative.’  {Astronomy,  p.  433.) 

The  task  undertaken  by  Sir  G.  C.  Lewis  was  not  to  contro¬ 
vert  the  conclusions  of  Egyptologists,  or  to  throw  suspicion  on 
interpretations  of  hieroglyphic  or  cuneiform  inscriptions,  but  to 
trace  the  history  of  astronomy  among  the  nations  of  the  old 
world,  and  to  determine  the  amount  of  scientific  knowledge 
possessed  by  each.  His  searching  and  elaborate  inquiry  has 
brought  down  the  vaunted  wisdom  of  Egypt  and  Assyria.  It 
has  proved  that  astronomy,  with  the  latter,  resolved  itself  into 
astrology,  while  by  the  former  it  was  used  more  for  religious 
than  civil  purposes.  Rome  claimed  neither  the  reality  nor  the 
reputation  of  knowledge.  In  Greece,  the  history  of  the  science 
exhibits  speculation  issuing  perpetually  in  theories  based  not  on 
inductions  from  experience,  but  (with  scarcely  more  than  a 
single  exception)  on  some  arbitrary  hypothesis.  This  succession 
of  speculative  systems  Sir  Cornewall  Lewis  has  examined  with 
great  keenness  and  fullness  of  research.  Yet  the  thought' 
that  his  work  could  not  end  here,  may  well  have  come  in 
to  lighten  the  task  of  tracing  out  assumption  after  assumption 
and  fallacy  after  fallacy,  and  of  describing  cosmical  systems, 
many  of  them  differing  only  in  degrees  of  absurdity.  He 
has  proved,  indeed,  the  natural  superiority  of  the  Greek  in¬ 
tellect  over  every  other.  He  has  shown  that  their  astronomy 
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was  as  much  their  own  as  the  rest  of  their  philosophy ;  but  the 
special  importance  of  his  work  lies  in  the  criticism  which 
has  struck  at  the  roots  of  the  newly-discovered  or  recon¬ 
structed  history  of  Egypt  and  Assyria.  The  direction  of 
this  attack  may  well  strike  Egyptologists  with  dismay ;  for 
unless  Sir  Cornewall  Lewis’s  position  can  be  overthrown,  all 
pretence  to  a  real  knowledge  of  Egyptian  history  before  the 
Dodecarchy  must  be  abandoned.  To  minds  in  which  the 
critical  faculty  is  weak  there  is  much  to  impart  to  these  con¬ 
structive  accounts  the  semblance  of  real  history.  The  dates 
are  precise;  the  notices  circumstantial;  and  the  names  of 
kings  in  the  lists  of  Herodotus  or  later  writers  are  found  in 
tombs  and  palaces.  For  many  readers  there  is  much  authority 
in  a  printed  book  ;  for  many  more  there  is  still  greater  authority 
in  a  carved  inscription :  and  the  legitimate  inference  that,  if  in  a 
pyramid  be  found  the  name  of  one  to  whom  that  pyramid  is 
ascribed,  it  must  have  been  built  by  him  and  no  other,  is  held 
to  determine  also  that  he  lived  at  the  time  assigned  to  him.  If 
in  the  absence  of  conflicting  accounts  this  might  perhaps  be  ad¬ 
mitted,  it  is  otherwise  when  the  same  name  is  assigned  in 
various  lists  to  different  generations,  or  centuries,  or  millen¬ 
niums.  A  building  cannot  assert  its  own  date ;  an  inscription 
is  worth  nothing  more  than  a  manuscript.  The  inscriber  may 
have  been  either  deficient  in  his  knowledge  of  the  event  re¬ 
corded,  or  under  some  temptation  to  misrepresent  it.  In  most 
cases,  therefore,  it  becomes  necessary  to  test  monuments  by  the 
statements  of  contemporary  historians  rather  than  to  give 
weight  to  the  latter  because  they  agree  with  the  former.  If 
the  Egyptian  name  equivalent  to  Cheops  is  found  in  the 
pyramid  ascribed  to  Cheops  by  Herodotus,  it  is  a  reason  for 
thinking  that  Cheops  built  it;  but  if  we  find  that  Cheops  is 
assigned  to  three  several  dynasties,  we  cannot  determine  the 
time  of  its  erection  unless  the  pyramid  attests  its  era. 

If  the  criticism  of  Sir  Cornewall  Lewis  appears  to  the  advo¬ 
cates  of  constructive  history  to  sweep  away  much  available 
knowledge  or  block  up  a  mine  rich  with  materials  for  future 
discovery,  to  the  critical  historian  the  confusion  introduced  by 
Egyptologists  into  the  first  principles  of  evidence  may  reason¬ 
ably  be  a  cause  of  much  greater  anxiety.  That  mind  must, 
in  truth,  be  weak  which  can  complain  that  its  knowledge 
is  circumscribed  by  excluding  that  which  cannot  be  really 
ascertained.  It  is  a  question  not  of  feeling,  but  of  fact, — not 
of  speculation,  but  of  truth.  To  suppose  that  the  migration  of 
the  people  of  Menes  into  Egypt  took  place  in  the  eleventh  mil¬ 
lennium  B.C.,  and  that  the  sojourn  of  the  Israelites  in  that 
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country  extended  over  more  than  a  thousand  years,  may  add 
symmetry  to  the  history  of  mankind ;  but  to  assert  either  as  a 
fact  is  to  substitute  the  pretence  of  knowledge  for  the  reality, 
and,  by  fettering  all  honest  thought,  to  check  all  genuine  pro¬ 
gress.  The  course  of  recent  criticism  has  stripped  of  historical 
certainty  many  events  which  by  the  scholars  of  a  former  age 
were  never  called  in  question.  It  has  not  merely  swept  away 
legends  such  as  those  of  Brute  the  Trojan,  which  Milton  could 
not  bring  himself  altogether  to  sacrifice.  It  has  not  merely 
put  aside  a  fiction  so  plausible  as  the  Servian  constitution  at 
Kome.  It  has  also  placed  a  strong  line  of  demarcation  between 
those  ages  for  which  we  have  no  contemporary  testimony,  and 
others  for  which  we  can  produce  it.  It  has  rejected  unspar¬ 
ingly  events  or  narratives,  even  in  a  historical  age,  for  which 
adequate  proof  is  wanting.  The  accounts  of  the  battle  of  Bull 
Run  are  utterly  contradictory ;  but  the  fact  of  the  battle  it  is 
impossible  to  dispute.  We  accept  the  fact — we  reject  the  de¬ 
tails;  and  the  lovers  of  myths  charge  us  with  analysing  history 
into  vacancy.  If  the  legend  of  Thermopylae  be  untrue  as  a  whole, 
it  is  the  very  height  of  absurdity  to  make  up  our  own  version  and 
cling  to  it.  If  the  mere  fact  of  the  battles  in  Thermopylae  be 
true,  and  all  the  details  uncertain,  common  sense  would  lead  us 
to  confine  our  belief  to  the  former.  Neither  history  nor  religion 
have  anything  to  fear  from  a  real  criticism.  If  Egyptology 
really  sets  aside  the  Rabbinical  chronology  of  the  Old  Testament, 
all  that  is  of  authority  for  us  stands  as  it  stood  before.  If  the 
sojourn  of  the  Israelites  in  Egypt  is  by  it  extended  from  four 
to  fourteen  centuries,  we  have  only  to  remember  that  the  Rab¬ 
binical  and  Septuaguint  chronologies  are  widely  divergent.*  We 
may  be  pardoned  for  thinking  the  Rabbinical  computation  to 
be  the  more  probable,  if  we  are  prepared  to  give  it  up  on  the 
production  of  weightier  evidence  against  it  But,  ns  compared 
with  the  theories  of  Egyptologists,  the  work  of  demolition  ac¬ 
complished  by  Sir  Come  wall  Lewis  is  really  a  work  of  con¬ 
struction.  A  positive  benefit  is  gained  by  the  clearness  of 
proof  which  reveals  the  unsubstantial  texture  of  oral  tradition. 
The  conflicting  accounts  of  the  early  astronomy  of  the  Greeks 
and  Romans  are  but  a  link  in  the  evidence  which  proves  how 
little  to  be  depended  upon  is  any  tradition  before  the  dawn  of 
contemporary  history. 

When  he  commenced  his  great  task  of  reconstruction,  Nie¬ 
buhr  sought  to  throw  an  air  of  reality  over  the  early  annals  of 
Rome  by  pointing  out  the  existence  of  an  accurate  chronolo- 


•  See  Edinburgh  Review,  vol.  Ixxxiii.  p.  429. 
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gical  system.  Forgetful  here,  as  elsewhere,  that  plausible 
fiction  may  palm  itself  off  as  real  history,  he  concluded  that  the 
Romans  had  a  year  of  twelve  months  before  they  used  the  deci- 
mestrial  year  of  Romulus.  The  latter,  he  thought,  was  em¬ 
ployed  in  connexion  with  the  secle  of  132  years,  which,  with 
the  pight-day  division  of  time  called  Nundinse,  they  received 
from  the  profound  astronomical  science  of  the  Etruscans. 
Then,  inasmuch  as  the  intercalation  of  a  month  of  three  Tuscan 
weeks  twice  in  the  cyclical  period  of  twenty-two  lustres  gave 
at  the  end  of  that  period  *  a  surprisingly  close  approximation  to 
‘  the  true  time,’  he  assumed  that  such  an  intercalation  was  in 
fact  made.  But  on  the  year  of  Romulus  and  Numa,  on  the 
method  and  principle  of  intercalation,  on  the  origin  of  the 
months  and  of  the  nundinae,  the  ancient  writers,  taken  as  a 
whole,  are  full  of  contradictions.  No  means  of  determining 
uncertain  points  are  open  to  us  which  were  not  equally  acces¬ 
sible  to  them  ;  and  the  statements  of  men  living  two  or  three 
centuries  from  a  time  which  had  no  written  literature  can  carry 
no  more  weight  than  those  of  writers  of  any  later  age.  The 
Fasti  of  Ovid  alone  present  a  bewildering  abundance  of  deriva¬ 
tions  for  the  names  of  the  months,  and  other  writers  were  not 
more  agreed  even  as  to  the  time  when  intercalation  was  first 
used  in  the  calendar:  — 

‘  Licinius  Macer,  who  held  the  primitive  Roman  year  to  consist  of 
twelve  months,  stated  that  Romulus  was  the  author  of  intercalation. 
Junius  Gracchanus,  who  assumed  a  primitive  decimestrial  year, 
supposed  this  correction  to  have  been  introduced  by  Servius  Tullius. 
Cassius  Hemina,  and  Sempronius  Tuditanus,  two  historians  who 
lived  in  the  second  century  b.  c.,  stated  it  to  have  been  first  estab¬ 
lished  by  the  Decemvirs  in  451-49  b.  c. ;  while  Fulvius  Nnbilior 
placed  its  introduction  even  as  late  as  the  consulship  of  Manius 
Acilius  Glabrio,  191  b.  c.,  only  two  years  before  his  own  consulship.’ 
{Astronomy^  p.  43.) 

The  discordance  is  not  less  on  the  subject  of  the  nundinm: — 

*  Dionysius  describes  Romulus  as  the  author  of  the  nundinse,  which 
was  a  market  held  at  Rome  every  eighth,  or  as  the  Romans  ex¬ 
pressed  it,  every  ninth  day.  .  .  .  Cassius  Sempronius  Tuditanus,  a 
well-informed  historian  of  his  country,  who  flourished  in  the  second 
century  before  Christ,  referred  the  origin  of  this  institution  to  the 
arrangement  made  by  Romulus  when  he  formed  the  joint  kingdom 
with  Tatius ;  and  did  not  therefore  include  it  among  his  original 
institutions  at  the  foundation  of  the  city.  Cassius  Hemina,  a  his¬ 
torian  of  the  second  century  before  Christ,  and  Varro,  assigned  its 
establishment  to  Servius  Tullius.  Other  writers  considered  the  ob¬ 
servation  of  the  nundinse  as  a  market  day  to  be  subsequent  to  the 
expulsion  of  the  kings,  and  to  have  originated  in  the  honours  paid 
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by  tlie  plebs  to  the  manes  of  Servius,  the  plebeian  king,  on  the 
eighth  day.’  {Astronomy,  p.  57.) 

It  is  clear,  as  Sir  Comewall  Lewis  remarks,  that  those  who 
attributed  the  nundinae  to  Servius  could  not  possibly  have  con¬ 
nected  them  with  the  year  of  Romulus.  Of  Etruscan  science 
nothing  more  can  be  said  than  that  it  seems  to  have  been 
confined  to  a  system  of  divination  from  lightning.  On  the 
whole,  the  same  uncertainty  rests  on  the  early  astronomy  of  the 
Romans  as  on  their  constitutional  history. 

The  mythology  of  the  Homeric  and  Hesiodic  poems  has  a  nega¬ 
tive  value,  as  showing  that  the  Greeks,  in  what  is  called  the 
Heroic  Age,  had  no  complete  astronomical  system.  In  Hesiod 
the  earth  is  a  flat  sphere,  surmounted  by  a  solid  vault  in  which 
are  fixed  the  sun,  moon,  and  stars.  It  was  a  more  recent  myth 
which  explained  the  passage  of  the  sun  from  his  place  of  setting 
to  the  East,  by  the  golden  cup  given  to  him  by  Hephaestus.  But 
while  the  Greek  mythology  exhibits  no  approach  to  any  sys¬ 
tematic  astronomy,  it  is  only  in  one  sense  true  that  it  had  little 
connexion  with  the  heavenly  bodies.  Sir  Comewall  Lewis  has 
curiously  inverted  the  case  when  he  asserts  that  tlie  personifica¬ 
tion  of  the  sun  led  to  his  being  regarded  as  a  universal  witness 
(p.  7.),  and  that  only  at  a  comparatively  late  period  was  Apollo 
identified  with  Helios,  or  Artemis  with  the  moon  (p.  63.).  His 
general  argument  would  have  been  strengthened  by  a  closer 
examination  of  the  growth  of  Greek  mythology.  In  the 
Hesiodic  poems  we  have  an  account  of  a  lunation,  and  of 
the  occupations  to  which  each  stage  of  it  was  held  to  be 
favourable.  But  with  this  knowledge  of  a  recurring  mea¬ 
sure  of  time  Sir  Comewall  Lewis  remarks  that  the  poet 
still  appears  ignorant  of  any  calendar  of  months,  by  which  the 
time  of  year  can  be  described.  If  the  later  poets  identify 
AfKdlo  with  Helios,  they  revert  in  fact  to  an  earlier  notion ; 
but  that  notion  tells  of  the  sun  not  as  supplying  a  measure  of 
time,  but  as  a  being  endued  with  a  life  not  less  conscious  and 
personal  than  that  of  man. 

But  from  the  mists  of  the  mythical  ages  there  emerges  in 
Greece  (and,  as  Sir  Comewall  Lewis  rightly  insists,  in  Greece 
alone,)  an  astronomical  science  which  is  really  historical  and 
always  progressive.  While  the  names  of  Chaldsean,  Babylonian, 
and  Egyptian  astronomers  remain  wholly  unknown,  with  Thales 
begins  a  long  line  of  philosophers  who  contributed  to  the 
advance  of  practical  astronomy  as  much  as  they  failed  to  improve 
it  in  theory.  For  the  traditions  concerning  Thales  no  positive 
evidence  can  be  adduced.  Among  other  tenets  he  is  said  to 
have  held  that  the  fire  of  the  sun  and  stars  was  fed  by  watery 
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exhalations ;  his  practical  science  was  shown  in  his  prediction 
of  an  eclipse  which  broke  off  a  battle  between  the  armies 
of  Cyaxares  and  Alyattes.  But  the  statement  will  not  bear 
criticism.  The  darkness  caused  by  a  solar  eclipse  does  not  bear 
out  the  story  in  Herodotus:  and  if  it  is  strange  that  Thales  should 
predict  it  to  lonians  who  had  no  direct  interest  in  the  event, 
it  is  still  more  strange  that  he  could  not  foretell  it  within  nar¬ 
rower  limits  than  a  year.  But  the  tale  is  only  a  sample  of 
many  which  extol  the  scientific  knowledge  of  the  earlier  Greek 
astronomers.  To  his  disciple  Anaximander  is  ascribed  the  dis¬ 
covery  of  a  gnomon  or  sun-dial,  showing  the  time,  the  seasons, 
solstices,  and  equinoxes.'  By  Anaximenes  the  chain  of  wild 
and  arbitrary  hypotheses  was  extended.  With  him  the  sun 
was  a  body  of  fire  and  in  shape  flat  like  a  leaf,  while  the 
moon,  being  fiery,  shone  with  her  own  light,  and  the  form 
of  the  earth  as  a  flat  trapezium  prevented  it  from  sinking 
in  space.  Improving  upon  him,  Heracleitus  taught  that  the 
stars  were  fed  by  exhalations  from  the  earth,  that  the  sun 
was  shaped  like  a  bowl,  and  that  its  width  was  not  greater  than 
that  of  a  man’s  foot.  To  Xenophanes,  the  founder  of  the 
Eleatic  School,  is  ascribed  the  opinion  that  the  stars  were  fiery 
clouds,  lit  at  night  like  coals,  and  put  out  in  the  morning,  and 
that  the  sun,  resembling  these  in  substance,  was  likewise 
renewed  every  day.  Parmenides  spoke  of  the  universe  as 
consistiug  of  three  circular  bands  surrounded  by  a  solid  firma¬ 
ment  like  a  wall,  and  first  taught,  it  is  said,  that  the  earth  was 
spherical  and  situated  at  the  centre  of  the  universe.  According 
to  Empedocles,  as  also  in  the  doctrine  of  Philolaus,  there  were 
two  suns,  one  in  the  invisible  sphere  below  the  earth,  the  other 
in  the  upper  hemisphere,  sharing  the  motion  of  the  Invisible 
sun.  The  distance  of  the  moon  from  the  sun  he  judged  to  be 
twice  as  great  as  its  distance  from  the  earth.  His  guess  was 
followed  up  by  later  philosophers,  sometimes  on  grounds  which 
were  strictly  astronomical,  sometimes  (as  by  the  Pythagoraeans) 
on  mysterious  ideas  of  the  essential  power  and  virtues  of 
numbers.  Like  Anaximenes,  Anaxagoras,  the  teacher  and 
friend  of  Pericles,  held  that  the  earth  was  a  plane,  and  believed 
the  sun  to  be  a  mass  of  ignited  stone  larger  than  the  Pelopon¬ 
nesus.  From  him  probably  Thucydides  derived  his  knowledge 
that  an  eclipse  of  the  dun  takes  place  at  the  new  moon,  and  an 
eclipse  of  the  moon  when  it  is  full.  But  in  explaining  the 
movements  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  he  substituted  the  action  of 
mechanical  forces  in  place  of  the  direct  agency  of  the  gods ;  and 
the  influence  of  Pericles  hardly  suflSced  to  free  him  from  the 
charge  of  impiety. 
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It  was  at  this  stage  in  the  history  of  astronomy  that  Socrates 
interposed  his  protest  and  attempted  to  define  the  boundaries  of 
human  knowledge.  The  protest  appears,  at  first  sight,  an  unwar¬ 
ranted  attempt  to  arrest  the  progress  of  the  human  mind.  It 
was,  in  reality,  the  result  of  that  clearness  of  mental  vision 
which  identifies  his  method  with  that  of  Bacon’s  new  philosophy. 
With  a  zeal  which  no  one  before  him  had  ever  exhibited,  he 
devoted  himself  to  the  uprooting  of  all  opinions  received  simply 
because  they  were  traditionary.  Rigorously  carrying  out  in 
himself  that  purification  of  the  intellect  without  which  any  real 
advance  was  hopeless,  he  proclaimed  a  crusade  against  all 
pretence  of  knowledge  without  the  reldity,  and  entered  on  the 
warfare  with  an  earnestness  which  became  a  passion.  It  was 
not  possible  that  truth  could  be  reached  by  guess-work ;  it 
was  equally  impossible  that  men  could  know  things,  the  know¬ 
ledge  of  which  lay  beyond  the  reach  of  their  faculties.  That 
among  these  unattainable  things  we  must  place  the  science  of 
astronomy,  was  in  him  no  strange  or  inexplicable  assumption. 
A  long  series  of  philosophers  had  gone  before  him.  Each  one 
had  propounded  his  theory  ;  and  in  none  of  their  many  schemes 
was  any  scientific  basis  discernible.  There  was  enough,  in  the 
long  array  of  short-lived  conjectures  and  in  the  pertinacity  with 
which  they  were  maintained,  to  induce  the  conclusion  that 
men  were  herein  meddling  with  what  they  had  no  right  to 
touch.  How  far  the  intellect  of  Socrates  resembled  that  of 
Bacon,  or  whether  it  was  equal  to  it,  we  need  not  now  determine, 
but  Bacon  himself,  in  the  days  of  Anaxagoras,  W’ould  probably 
have  propounded  doctrines  not  unlike  those  of  Socrates.  With 
a  very  scanty  store  of  scientific  observations,  with  no  solid 
ground  for  extensive  generalisations,  he  must  at  the  least  have 
maintained  that  any  attempt  to  frame  a  theory  of  the  universe 
was  absurdly  premature.  The  protest  of  Socrates  virtually 
affirmed  no  more ;  but  he  rightly  interpreted  the  jealous  rivalry 
of  the  physical  philosophers  as  a  sign  of  weakness  and  of 
lack  of  knowledge,  while  their  discordant  theories  strengthened 
a  religious  conviction,  that  if  they  could  not  learn  or  teach 
astronomy  without  squabbling  like  madmen,  it  must  be  because 
the  gods  did  not  choose  to  have  their  own  domain  invaded.  We 
cannot  doubt  that  Socrates  would  have  abandoned  this  notion, 
if  astronomers  could  have  shown  him  that  their  scientific 
method  was  sound.  As  it  was,  he  admitted  that  a  practical 
knowledge  of  astronomy  ought  to  be  acquired,  and  so  left  the 
door  open  for  the  more  accurate  research  of  after  ages.  He  may 
perhaps  have  shared,  as  Sir  Cornewall  Lewis  thinks,  the  pre¬ 
judices  of  his  time;  but  his  assaults  on  groundless  theories 
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directed  the  intellect  of  later  philosophers  into  a  better 
channel,  and  gave  the  earnest  of  that  scientific  harvest  which 
we  are  reaping.  The  portrait  of  Socrates  as  exhibited  in  the 
plays  of  Aristophanes  was  a  ludicrous  and  malignant  carica¬ 
ture.  The  injustice,  if  not  so  great,  is  scarcely  less  strange, 
which  has  led  modern  writers  to  identify  his  philosophy  with 
that  of  Seneca.  The  issue  of  his  trial  must  mainly  be  laid 
to  his  own  charge ;  but  he  certainly  never  attempted  to  divert 
men  from  all  that  may  render  life  useful  and  happy  into  the 
regions  of  a  transcendental  philosophy.  The  theories  of  later 
astronomers  were  certainly  not  more  arbitrary  than  those  which 
had  been  propounded  before,  while  a  new  impulse  was  given  to 
accurate  and  methodical  observation.  Even  in  his  own  time  a 
great  reform  of  the  Athenian  calendar  was  effected  by  the 
cycle  of  Meton. 

If  the  groundwork  of  Greek  astronomy  was  wrong,  still 
(with  the  exception  of  the  Epicureans,  who  never  took  the  tfouble 
to  reason  at  all,)  the  conclusions  drawn  by  astronomers  from 
their  premisses  were  strictly  logical.  They  were  all  of  them 
efforts  to  explain  the  phenomena  of  the  heavens ;  and  if  they 
succeeded  in  explaining  any,  it  was  a  positive  benefit,  which 
modern  historians  of  science  are  too  much  disposed  to  under¬ 
value.  The  philosopher  who  held  the  sun  to  be  no  wider 
than  his  foot,  did  good  service  if,  even  on  an  erroneous  hypo¬ 
thesis,  he  put  into  clearer  light  any  motions  of  the  celestial 
bodies.  The  Epicurean  alone  stood  aloof  from  real  progress, 
when  he  clung  to  the  tenets  of  Anaximenes  or  Heraclcitus, 
because  he  chose  to  substitute  what  he  called  common  sense  for 
the  ‘  low-minded  technicalities  of  the  philosophers.’  If  the 
Pythagoraeans  arranged  the  universe  from  ideas  of  the  mystical 
properties  of  numbers  and  sounds,  yet  from  their  arbitrary 
starting  point  they  displayed  a  force  of  reasoning,  of  which  at 
the  least  we  have  no  evidence  among  the  astronomers  of  Asia 
or  of  Egypt. 

On  the  subject  of  astronomy,  the  opinions  of  Plato  were  not 
in  advance  of  the  generally  received  theories.  If,  as  Sir 
Cornewall  Lewis  thinks,  Plato  asserts  nothing  more  in  the 
Timaeus  than  that  the  stationary  earth  is  wound  or  twined  like 
a  ball  of  thread  round  the  immaterial  axis  of  the  universe,  it 
seems  equally  probable  that  his  subsequent  change  of  mind,  if 
true  in  fact,  was  owing  to  the.  adoption  not  of  any  heliocentric 
system  but  of  the  Pythagoraean  liypothesis  of  a  central  fire, 
round  which  the  earth  with  the  sun  and  the  whole  starry  heaven 
revolves.  But  with  Eudoxus  of  Cnidos  the  scientific  astro¬ 
nomy  of  the  Greeks  began  to  move  in  a  path  more  in  accord- 
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ance  with  the  method  of  Socrates.  If  it  did  not  altogether 
abstain  from  theorising,  it  founded  its  theories  on  wider  and 
more  careful  observations.  With  him  originated  the  first  syste¬ 
matic  explanation  of  the  periodic  motions  of  the  planets,  which, 
as  he  asserted,  were  made  in  solid  revolving  spheres.  This  hypo¬ 
thesis  of  revolving  spheres,  while  confined  to  the  movement  of  the 
fixed  stars,  was  simple  and  intelligible  enough.  When  it  came  to 
be  extended  to  the  sun,  moon,  and  planets,  the  multiplication  of 
these  spheres  became  a  necessity ;  and  in  the  loss  of  simplicity, 
as  Sir  Cornew'all  Lewis  remarks,  the  system  lost  its  chief  re¬ 
commendation.  The  intricacy  was  further  increased  by  Cal- 
lippus,  who  added  seven  spheres  to  the  twenty-six  of  Eudoxus. 
The  astronomy  of  Aristotle  is  remarkable  not  so  much  for  the 
additions  which  it  made  to  scientific  knowledge,  as  because  it 
formed  one  portion  only  of  a  philosophy  which  sought  to 
embrace  all  human  learning.  With  him,  as  with  Plato,  the 
earth,  was  fixed  at  the  centre  of  the  universe,  which,  like 
Eudoxus,  he  held  to  be  composed  of  revolving  spheres.  The 
motion  of  the  bodies  placed  in  these  spheres  was  measured  by 
their  distance  from  the  centre  —  that  of  the  outermost  spheres 
being  the  most  rapid  and  the  most  simple.  But  Aristotle  saw 
that  the  motions  of  some  of  the  planets  were  more  intricate 
than  those  of  the  sun  and  moon  which  he  believed  to  be  more 
distant  from  the  external  sphere.  The  solution  of  this  diffi¬ 
culty  he  found  in  the  conscious  life  of  the  stars,  owing  to 
which  ‘  each  orb  accomplishes  its  circuit  according  to  the  best 
‘  means  at  its  command.’  From  the  gravitation  of  matter  to  a 
centre  he  inferred  the  sphericity  of  the  earth ;  and  the  com¬ 
parative  smallness  of  its  size  he  gathered  from  the  fact  that  a 
slight  change  of  distance  to  north  or  south  changes  the  position 
of  the  fixed  stars  in  those  directions.  His  system  was  in  fact 
substantially  that  which  under  the  name  of  Ptolemy  maintained 
its  ground  till  it  was  finally  set  aside  by  that  of  Copernicus. 
It  was  supported  by  the  close  and  powerful  logic  of  Euclid ;  and 
in  Galen’s  day  the  demonstration  was  as  thoroughly  believed  as 
that  tw'o  and  two  make  four.  Against  this  system  one  remark¬ 
able  protest  was  raised  by  Aristarchus  of  Samos.  Unlike  the 
Pythagoraeans,  who  made  earth,  sun,  and  stars  revolve  round 
the  central  fire,  Aristarchus  propounded  a  theory  which  needed 
only  Newton’s  hypothesis  of  gravitation  to  complete  the  system 
of  modem  astronomy.  From  Archimedes,  who  himself  rejected 
it,  we  leam  that  Aristarchus  believed  the  earth  to  revolve  in  a 
circle  of  which  the  sun  was  the  immovable  centre,  the  fixed 
stars  being  also  motionless — that  he  assigned  to  the  earth  a 
rotation  on  its  own  axis,  and  that  he  explained  the  apparent 
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annual  motion  of  the  sun  in  the  eeliptic  by  supposing  the  orbit 
of  the  earth  to  be  inclined  to  its  axis.  Like  Anaxagoras, 
Aristarchus  was  held  by  his  opponents  to  be  guilty  of  impiety ; 
but  men  were  more  tolerant  then  than  in  the  days  of  Pericles  or 
Galileo ;  and  Cleanthes  could  only  vent  in  words  his  indigna¬ 
tion  at  the  boldness  which  dared  to  set  the  hearth  of  the 
universe  in  motion. 

The  Alexandrian  school  of  astronomy  is  preeminently  dis¬ 
tinguished  by  the  names  of  Eratosthenes,  Apollonius,  Hip¬ 
parchus,  and  Ptolemy.  Between  the  two  latter  there  inter¬ 
vened  a  period  of  nearly  300  years,  during  which  the  practical 
astronomy  of  the  Greeks  made  little  progress.  But,  in  the 
words  of  Sir  Cornewall  Lewis,  it  had  already  achieved  some 
signal  triumphs  over  the  superficial  impressions  of  the  senses ; 
and,  lacking  many  modern  inventions  (more  especially  the  clock 
and  the  telescope),  it  accomplished  fully  as  much  as  could  be 
expected  from  it.  The  doctrine  of  epicycles,  which  Apollonius 
substituted  for  that  of  revolving  spheres  as  applied  by  Hip¬ 
parchus,  had  explained  in  detail  the  motions  of  the  sun  and 
moon;  and  the  Greeks  had  learned  to  regard  the  earth  as  a 
solid  sphere,  and  the  heavenly  bodies  as  moving  uniformly  in 
circular  orbits.  To  measure  fairly  the  value  of  the  results  so 
gained,  we  have  to  remember  that  the  doctrine  of  the  earth’s 
figure  is  now  a  matter  of  physical  geography.  The  problem  has 
been  solved  by  the  experience  of  the  eye : — 

‘With  the  ancients  it  was  otherwise.  This  doctrine  with  them 
rested  almost  exclusively  on  astronomical  grounds,  and  it  was  only 
reached  by  a  gradual  advance  of  astronomical  reasoning.  The  con¬ 
ception  of  the  fixed  stars  as  revolving  in  a  solid  sphere  round  the 
earth  was  perhaps  not  difficult  of  attainment ;  but  the  reduction  of 
the  motions  of  the  sun,  moon,  and  five  planets  to  circular  orbits,  was 
far  removed  from  ordinary  ideas,  and  implied  deep  concentrated 
thought  and  scientific  abstraction.  The  theory  of  composite  spheres 
devised  by  Eudoxus,  and  developed  by  Callippus  and  Aristotle,  was 
ingenious,  and  required  much  geometrical  resource ;  but  it  was 
intricate,  and  it  failed  in  the  essential  point  of  explaining  all  the 
phenomena.  The  Apollonian  and  Hipparchian  theory  of  eccentrics 
and  epicycles  proceeded  on  the  same  astronomical  basis ;  it  was 
more  intricate,  but  it  exhibited  more  geometrical  subtlety,  and  it 
accomplished  the  important  end  of  explaining  all  the  known  pheno¬ 
mena.’  {Astronomy,  p.  210.) 

If  we  are  inclined  to  wonder  that  the  simpler  scheme  of 
Aristarchus  failed  to  supplant  a  system  so  complicated,  Sir 
Cornewall  Lewis  bids  us  remember  that  his  hypothesis,  like 
that  of  Copernicus,  appeared  to  contradict  both  our  reason  and 
the  evidence  of  our  senses.  It  is  natural  to  conceive  that  a 
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revolving  body  is  influenced  by  that  round  which  it  turns  and 
must  always  be  directed  to  it  as  to  a  centre.  Copernicus  himself 

*  supposed  the  axis  of  the  earth  to  be  always  turned  towards  the 

*  sun.  It  was  reserved  to  Kepler  to  propound  the  hypothesis 
‘  of  the  constant  parallelism  of  the  earth’s  axis  to  itself.’ 

The  origin  of  the  Greek  science  of  astronomy,  which,  with 
all  its  strained  and  groundless  guess-work,  exhibits  the  real 
efforts  of  men  to  discern  the  laws  of  the  universe,  involves 
questions  connected  directly  with  the  history  of  the  great 
empires  of  the  Eastern  world.  Was  it  from  the  first  as  com¬ 
pletely  their  own  as  their  art,  their  poetry  and  their  freedom  ?  or 
had  the  keen  intellect  and  quick  imagination,  which  clothed  in 
its  garb  of  exquisite  beauty  ^  mythology  shared  in  common 
with  the  Roman  and  the  Teuton,  simply  moulded  into  system 
scientific  ideas  which  it  had  received  elsewhere?  The  Egyptian 
in  this  case  claimed  to  be  the  teacher;  and  the  later  Greeks 
made  no  resistance  to  the  claim.  It  remains  to  be  seen  whether 
it  had  any  foundation  in  fact. 

By  Thales,  who  is  stated  to  have  gained  his  knowledge  in 
Egypt,  the  Egyptians  are  also  said  to  have  been  taught  how  to 
measure  the  pyramids.  The  assertion  is  not  more  likely  than 
that  he  discovered  the  seasons;  and  his  speculations  on  the 
risings  of  the  Nile  would  not  prove  that  he  had  even  seen  it. 
Sir  Come  wall  Lewis  remarks  that  Herodotus  speaks  of  the 
opinion  that  it  was  caused  by  the  Etesian  winds  without  men¬ 
tioning  Thales ;  and  the  phenomenon  was  one  which  attracted 
the  attention  of  Greek  observers  in  general.  The  reports  of 
the  sojourn  of  Anaxagoras  in  Egypt  Sir  Cornewall  Lewis 
affirms  to  be  a  mere  figment  of  later  writers.  The  words  of 
I^larcellinus  would  equally  authenticate  the  golden  thigh  of 
Pythagoras.  The  Egyptian  origin  of  the  Metonic  cycle  rests 
on  the  authority  of  the  Scholiast  on  a  passage  of  the  astro¬ 
nomical  poet  Aratus.  Democritus  of  Abdera  unquestionably 
visited  Egypt  as  well  as  other  countries;  but  he  affirms  his 
own  superiority,  whether  to  Egyptians  or  others,  in  geomet¬ 
rical  demonstrations.  Plato,  who  speaks  of  some  of  the  planets 
as  being  first  named  by  Egyptians,  yet  calls  them  by  names 
which  are  distinctively  Greek.  The  accounts  given  of  the 
visit  of  Eudoxus  are  inconsistent ;  and  it  is  at  least  clear 
that  he  could  not  have  been  in  Egypt  in  company  with  Plato; 
but  Sir  Cornewall  Lewis  admits  that  the  fact  of  the  visit  is 
well  attested,  ‘  that  the  Egyptians  preceded  the  Greeks  as  prac- 

*  tical  observers  of  the  celestial  bodies,  and  that  they  had  at  the 

*  beginning  of  the  fourth  century  before  Christ,  accumulated  a 
‘  larger  stock  of  astronomical  facts  than  their  more  intelligent 
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*and  more  scientific  neighbours’  (p.  157.).  He  adds,  however, 
that  Aristotle  makes  no  mention  of  Egyptian  astronomical 
treatises,  or  indeed  of  anything  received  from  them  in  writing. 
It  is  not  pretended  that  Aristotle  or  later  writers  derived  their 
knowledge  from  Egypt ;  and  the  plea  that  they  revealed  to 
Hipparchus  the  precession  of  the  equinoxes  discovered  by  that 
illustrious  astronomer.  Sir  Cornewall  Lewis  pronounces  to  be  a 
purely  gratuitous  assumption.  On  the  visit  of  Pythagoras  he 
remarks  that,  like  the  mediajval  chroniclers,  each  successive 
writer  seems  to  know  more  than  his  predecessors.  But  if 
Egypt  was  not  the  parent  of  Greek  astronomy,  it  cannot  claim 
with  greater  truth  to  have  originated  that  of  Rome.  It  is  said 
that  Caesar,  who  wrote  a  learned  treatise  on  the  motions  of  the 
stars,  received  instruction  in  Egypt ;  but  he  received  it  not  at 
the  hands  of  Egyptian  priests,  but  in  the  Greek  school  of 
Alexandria. 

If  the  relative  precedence  of  Egyptian  and  Asiatic  astrono¬ 
mers  were  to  be  determined  by  their  own  assertions,  we  should 
have  simply  to  reject  a  mass  of  claims  and  counter-claims,  all 
equally  incredible  and  absurd.  The  wildest  legends  may  have 
some  foundation  in  fact.  The  tale  of  Troy  may  conceivably 
have  arisen  from  some  historical  war ;  but  no  test  is  at  hand  by 
which  we  may  sever  the  facts  from  the  fable.  We  can  make 
nothing  out  of  statements  which  tell  us  that  Zeus  Belus  taught 
the  Syrians  astronomy,  or  that  Egyptian  and  Chaldaean  obser¬ 
vations  extended  over  three  or  four  or  five  hundred  thousand 
years.  The  legend  that  Belus,  son  of  Libya,  led  a  colony  from 
Egypt  to  Babylon,  may  mean  that  the  people  and  the  science  of 
the  latter  country  are  older  than  the  former ;  but  we  cannot 
affirm  or  deny  it.  The  debt  due  from  Greece  to  Egypt  was 
expressly  repudiated  by  Hipparchus ;  but,  if  taken  in  their 
widest  meaning,  the  statements  of  Greek  writers  come  to  no 
more  than  tliis, —  that  in  their  time  the  Egyptians  had  amassed 
a  store  of  astronomical  observations, —  that  they  had  a  calendar 
scarcely  so  accurate  as  the  Greek, —  and  that  they  used  sun¬ 
dials  for  the  notation  of  time.  The  accounts  of  Herodotus, 
Diodorus,  and  Strabo  do  not  agree  as  to  the  length  of  the 
Egyptian  year,  or  the  number  of  its  days.  If  there  is  nothing 
to  contradict  Herodotus,  when  he  says  that  the  Egyptians  were 
careful  in  recording  the  occurrence  of  unusual  phenomena,  there 
are  yet  the  more  significant  facts,  that  no  single  Egyptian  as¬ 
tronomer  is  known  to  us  by  name,  and  that  even  Ptolemy 
never  mentions  any  observation  made  by  a  native  Egyptian.* 


*  Astronomy,  p.  287. 
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They  had  laid  up  materials  for  scientific  induction ;  and  of  these 
the  Greeks  may  doubtless  have  availed  themselves.  Of  an 
Egyptian  astronomy  which  attempted  to  explain  the  movements 
of  the  heavens,  there  is  not  the  faintest  trace.  With.the  records 
of  phenomena  they  began;  and,  in  accordance  with  all  the 
characteristics  of  Eastern  intellect,  with  these  they  ended. 
The  most  that  can  be  said  for  Egypt  is  that,  if  its  science  was 
meagre  and  its  influence  weak,  they  seem  both  to  have  been  at 
the  least  harmless. 

It  was  otherwise  with  the  Babylonians. 

‘  If  the  East  could  not  give  science  to  the  West,  it  could  give 
superstition.  If  it  could  not  give  astronomy,  it  could  give  astro¬ 
logy.  Though  it  could  not  guide,  it  could  pervert  the  human 
intellect.  Its  soil,  though  incapable  of  producing  plants  fit  for  the 
food  of  man,  could  generate  poisons.’  {Astronomy,  p.  291.) 

The  great  gift  of  Syrian  science  was  the  boon  of  genethliac 
astrology.  The  Egyptians  drew  from  the  day  of  birth  omens  of 
the  life  which  was  to  follow ;  but  these  signs  were  not  con¬ 
nected  with  the  stars.  The  Greeks  observed  the  heavenly 
bodies,  but  they  went  no  further  than  to  associate  them  with 
the  recurrence  of  certain  seasons,  and  to  see  in  them  tokens  of 
atmospheric  changes.  The  divination  of  the  Greeks  and 
Romans  lay  in  the  interpretation  of  oracles  and  dreams,  in 
augury  and  meteoric  signs,  as  well  as  prodigies  of  every  kind. 
It  was  the  special  work  of  Chaldman  astronomers  to  link  the 
fortunes  of  man  with  the  position  of  planets  at  his  birth,  and  to 
draw  out  into  elaborate  system  a  superstition  which  more  than 
almost  any  other  dwarfs  and  cripples  the  human  intellect. 
Against  this  system  the  Greek  astronomers  raised  their  voice  ; 
the  laws  of  Rome  forbad  its  practice.  But  the  superstition  of 
Sulla  was  a  type  of  the  temper  of  his  countrymen ;  and  the 
Greeks,  instead  of  regarding  the  rising  of  stars  as  accompanying 
signs,  had  only  to  look  on  them  as  the  causes  of  atmospheric 
change,  to  open  the  door  for  the  astrological  system  of  Assyria. 
In  Egypt  then  that  system  was  an  exotic,  not  less  than  at 
Athens  or  Rome ;  but  Egyptian  vanity,  or  the  weakness  of 
Egyptian  intellect,  was  dazzled  by  the  mysterious  art;  and 
forged  treatises  sprang  up  in  abundance  to  prove  that  it  was  of 
ancient  and  indigenous  growth. 

But,  whether  harmless  or  hurtful,  the  science  of  Egypt  and 
Syria  is  inseparably  linked  with  their  civil  history.  The 
scientific  literature  of  those  countries  has  perished,  if  it  ever 
existed ;  and  the  record  of  events,  whether  drawn  from  written 
lists  or  monumental  inscriptions,  ceases  to  be  of  positive  value, 
unless  they  can  be  ranged  in  true  chronological  order.  The 
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poets  of  the  Greek  heroic  age  had  some  acquaintance  with  the 
land  of  the  Nile ;  but  it  was  not  before  the  days  of  Psamme- 
tichus  that  the  country  was  really  opened  to  Greek  commerce, 
nor  much  before  those  of  Amasis  that  we  can  be  said  to  approach 
a  contemporary  history.  How  far  beyond  that  time  their 
astronomical  observations  extended,  can  be  determined  only  on 
some  real  knowledge  of  the  political  history  of  the  country. 

That  history  has  been  recovered  or  reconstructed  by  modem 
Egyptologists,  and  the  results,  it  would  seem,  are  these.  In 
a  paradise,  whose  southern  boundary  was  the  40th  degree  of 
northern  latitude,  but  in  which,  nevertheless,  flowed  the  Tigris 
and  Euphrates,  man  (or  at  least  that  stock  from  which  the  Aryan, 
Semitic,  and  Turanian  races  alike  are  sprung)  came  into  being.* 
But  Virgil  tells  us  that  the  world  was  born  in  the  genial  days 
of  spring ;  and  it  would  be  monstrous  to  suppose  that  man 
would  be  created  in  a  temperature  which  could  not  fail  to  stunt 
his  growth  and  dwarf  his  intellect  Now  astronomers  say  that 
the  greatest  deviations  of  the  earth’s  axis  fall  in  cycles  of 
21,000  years;  and  ‘the  consequence  of  these  deviations  is  a 
‘  change  of  the  projxirtions  of  cold  and  heat  at  the  poles,  the 

*  greatest  of  which  gives  eight  days  more  cold  or  heat.’f  The 
year  1248  of  our  era  marked  the  end  of  one  of  these  periods. 
By  calculating  backwards  5250  years  from  1248  we  arrive  at 
a  time  when  the  seasons  in  the  northern  hemisphere  were  in 
equilibrio.  So  again  in  B.C.  9252  the  cold  had  attained  its 
maximum,  and  B.C.  19752  marks  therefore  the  most  favourable 
time  next  preceding.  This  then  was  the  birth  year  of  mankind. 
In  those  days  all  beyond  53°  N.L.  was  an  open  sea,  in  which 
the  Ural  stood  out  ns  an  island ;  and  in  the  country  which  lay 
to  the  south  of  it,  between  the  60th  and  100th  meridians  of 
longitude,  the  foundations  of  human  society  were  laid.  Here 
language  was  evolved  from  that  consciousness  of  a  personal 
God  and  of  a  living  law  of  causation,  which  alone  rendered 
either  language  or  religion  possible.^  Here,  at  the  end  of  the 
first  5000  years,  ‘  the  earliest  polarisation  of  religious  conscious- 
‘  ness  issued  in  that  formation  of  pure  agglutinative  speech  which 

*  was  the  Eastern  polarisation  of  Sinism ;  ’  and  the  germs  of 
mythology  became  visible  ‘  in  the  substantiation  of  inanimate 
‘  things  and  properties.’  §  But  the  unfavourable  time  was 
drawing  nigh ;  and  the  eight  days  more  of  cold  in  the  middle  of 
the  eleventh  millennium  sufficed  to  bring  about  a  convulsion  of 
nature  which  expelled  man  from  his  first  home,  and  froze  while 


*  Egypt’s  Place,  vol.  iv.  p.  557.  t  Ib-  P*  53. 

J  lb.  vol.  iv.  p.  554.  §  Ib.  vol.  iv.  p.  846. 
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it  drove  back  the  open  northern  sea.  The  great  stream  of  mi¬ 
gration  began  to  flow  westwards ;  but  Egypt  had  been  already 
peopled  by  settlers,  who  had  therefore  no  traditions  of  a  flood. 
In  the  millennium  preceding  that  catastrophe,  Egyptian  nation¬ 
ality  began  in  the  foundation  of  Nomes  or  independent  tribes, 
and  in  Osirism,  or  the  psychical  element  of  religion.  The  year 
9086  B.c.  closed  the  republican  period  ;  and  a  dynasty  of  sacer¬ 
dotal  kings,  who  reigned  down  to  7231,  was  followed  by  a 
series  of  elective  monarchs,  and  these  by  a  double  contem¬ 
poraneous  line  of  hereditary  princes,  whose  rule  ended  in  3624, 
when  under  Menes  all  Egypt  was  united  under  a  single  govern¬ 
ment.  This  period  marks  the  introduction  of  animal  worship 
and  the  beginning  of  Egyptian  literature.  The  dynasty  of 
Menes  ended  with  the  fifth  king,  Pemphos,  in  B.C.  3434.  To 
the  second  or  third  dynasty  belongs  Gosormies  or  Sesostosis, 
the  great  lawgiver,  the  Sesosti'is  of  Herodotus,  B.C.  3319,  and 
Mares  Sesorcheres,  the  builder  of  the  oldest  pyramid  of  Dashur. 
In  the  fourth  are  found  Saophis  II.,  the  builder  of  the 
largest  pyramid,  and  Menkeres  I.,  who  built  the  third  pyramid.* 

*  The  Egyptologists  affirm  that  the  names  Suphis  and  Menkeres 
have  been  deciphered  in  the  pyramids,  of  which  Herodotus  mentions 
Cheops  and  Mykerinus  as  the  builders.  If  it  may  therefore  be  held 
that  kings  so  named  raised  these  structures,  the  pyramids  tell  us 
nothing  to  fix  their  date.  A  comparison  of  them  with  other  Egyp¬ 
tian  buildings  may  assign  them  to  a  particular  age  on  architectural 
evidence ;  and  if  it  can  be  proved  on  such  evidence  that  the  pyramids 
belong  to  the  earliest  period  of  Egyptian  architecture,  we  should  have 
some  approximate  notion  of  the  time  at  which  these  kings  lived. 
Sir  Cornewall  Lewis  has  examined  minutely  the  reasons  for  assuming 
the  great  antiquity  of  buildings  in  Egypt,  and  comes  to  the  con¬ 
clusion  that  there  is  no  sufficient  ground  for  placing  any  of  them  at 
a  date  anterior  to  that  of  the  building  of  the  Temple  of  Solomon, 
1012  B.  c.  {Astronomy,  p.  440.)  This  conclusion  has  been  received 
by  some  with  ‘  profound  astonishment.’  Yet  it  is  obvious  that  Sir 
Cornewall  Lewis  does  not  fix  their  date.  His  assertion  is  simply 
that  we  have  no  historical  warrant  for  assigning  to  them  any  greater 
age.  Architectural  evidence  will  only  give  the  order  of  styles. 
Supposing  that  English  history  were  a  blank,  we  might,  by  a  diligent 
comparison  of  Romanesque  and  Gothic  buildings,  assert  that  the 
nave  of  Durham  was  older  than  that  of  Westminster,  and  the  latter 
than  the  chapel  of  Henry  VII.  But  unless  we  could  further  com¬ 
pare  them  with  similar  buildings  in  other  lands,  of  which  the  date 
was  historically  ascertained,  we  could  not  assign  them  to  any  par¬ 
ticular  century,  still  less  to  any  particular  part  of  a  century.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  Herodotus,  the  pyramid  kings  reigned  from  about  913  to 
813  B.  c.  Other  writers  assign  to  them  an  earlier  date.  Astrono¬ 
mers,  who  tell  us  that  3970  years  ago,  the  star  y  Draconis  fulfilled 
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To  the  sixth  dynasty  (b.C.  2953 — 2948)  belongs  Nitocris,  the 
rosy-cheeked  queen,  whom  Herodotus  confounded  with  the 
Greek  Hetasra  of  an  age  not  much  preceding  his  own.  The 
second  king  of  the  twelfth  dynasty  is  Sesortosis  Ammenemes 
(2755 — 2733),  in  whose  reign  the  regal  power,  with  that  of  the 
priests,  was  consolidated  by  his  viceroy  Joseph, —  the  arrival  of 
Jacob  in  Egypt  taking  place  B.C.  2743.  He  was  followed  by 
Sesortosis,  the  author  of  the  Canal  system*  and  the  land-tax. 
The  year  2547  marks  the  conquest  of  Egypt  by  the  Amalika  or 
Amalekites,  assisted  by  the  Philistseans.  The  Hycsos  dynasties, 
then  established,  held  the  native  princes  as  their  tributaries  for 
about  900  years.f  The  rise  of  the  eighteenth  dynasty,  in  1625 
B.C.,  was  accompanied  by  the  expulsion  or  withdrawal  of  the 
Hycsos,  and  the  bondage  of  the  Israelites.  To  the  nineteenth 
belong  Sethos  I.  the  Great, — the  mighty  conqueror  who  subju¬ 
gates  Cyprus,  Phoenicia,  Assyria,  and  Media  (1403 — 1391  B.c.) — 
and  his  son,  Ramesses  II. ,  who,  unworthily  bearing  the  same  title, 
was  the  builder  of  the  great  temple  of  Karnak  and  the  oppressor 
of  the  Hebrews.  His  son  Menophthah,  on  the  departure  of  the 
Jews  after  a  sojourn  in  Egypt  of  more  than  a  thousand  years, 

the  office  of  a  pole-star,  accept  that  date  for  the  pyramids  (b.  c.  2123 
for  the  Great  Pyramid),  because  they  have  openings  on  the  north 
side,  *  leading  to  straight  passages  which  descend  at  an  inclination 
‘  varying  from  26°  to  27°,  the  direction  of  these  passages  being  in 
'  all  cases  parallel  to  the  meridian ;  now  if  we  suppose  a  person  to  be 
‘  stationed  at  the  bottom  of  any  one  of  these  passages  and  to  look  up 
‘  it,  as  he  would  through  the  tube  of  a  telescope,  his  eye  will  be 
‘  directed  to  a  point  in  the  meridian  26°  or  27°  above  the  plane  of 
*  the  horizon ;  and  this  is  precisely  the  altitude  at  which  the  star 
‘  y  Draconis  must  have  passed  the  lower  meridian  at  the  place  in 
‘question  3970  years  before  the  present  time.’  {Chambers'  Hand¬ 
book  of  Astronomy,  p.  270.)  It  might  have  been  thought  that  the 
astronomical  argument  would  be  especially  acceptable  to  Baron 
Bunsen ;  but  it  did  not  fit  in  with  his  scheme,  and  the  pyramids  are 
therefore  thrown  further  back  by  more  than  a  thousand  years. 

*  Herodotus  ascribes  the  Egyptian  canals  to.  the  warrior  Sesostris, 
who  according  to  his  scheme  reigned  in  the  eleventh  century  b.  c. 
Bunsen  (Egypt’s  Place,  vol.  ii.  p.  300.)  asserts  that  these  canals  must 
have  been  dug  at  the  commencement  of  Egyptian  civilisation,  and  that 
they  must  therefore  be  transferred  from  Sesostris  the  warrior  to 
Sesostris  the  lawgiver,  whom  he  states  to  have  reigned  in  the  fourth 
millennium  B.  c. 

f  It  has  been  well  urged  that  history  furnishes  no  parallel  to  the 
hostile  occupation  of  a  country  for  so  many  centuries  without  either 
bringing  about  a  successful  rebellion,  or  the  amalgamation  of  tlie 
conquering  with  the  conquered  race.  Not  more  than  one  inscription 
is  said  to  be  the  work  of  these  invaders. 
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was  compelled  to  retire  into  Ethiopia,  with  his  son  Sethos,  then 
five  years  old.  The  conquests  of  Harnesses  III.  in  Canaan, 
Phoenicia,  and  Ethiopia  fiUl  about  1280  B.c.  The  twenty-third 
dynasty  beg^n  with  Petorbates,  813  B.c.,  and  closed  with 
Zet,  725  B.c.  The  twenty-fourth  consists  of  a  single  king, 
Bocchoris,  who  attempts  internal  reforms  and  is  defeated  by  the 
Ethiopians.  The  next  dynasty  is  followed  by  the  dodecarchy  ; 
and  the  reign  of  Psamtik,  the  fourth  king  of  the  twenty-sixth 
dynasty,  began  664  B.C.  The  names  of  his  successors,  closing 
with  Psammekhercs,  are  given  in  the  order  of  Herodotus. 

All  this  may  have  happened  after  the  manner  aminged  by 
Baron  Bunsen.  But  the  intrinsic  possibility  of  a  history  is  no 
measure  of  its  credibility.  No  narrative  of  the  civil  wars  of 
England  could  appear  more  credible  than  the  account  of  the 
war  at  Troy  by  Thucydides.  Yet  it  is  the  account  of  a  strife 
in  which  Aphrodite  appeared  to  do  battle  for  iEneas,  and  in 
which  Sleep  and  Death  bore  away  the  dead  Sarpedon  on  their 
noiseless  wings.  The  version  of  Thucydides  falls  to  the  ground, 
because  we  have  no  means  of  proving  its  truth  ;  but  the  marvels, 
and  still  more  the  contradictions,  in  the  Trojan  legend  are  as 
nothing  compared  with  those  which  beset  the  thorny  paths  of 
Egyptology.  Four  writers  at  different  times  have  left  us  an 
outline  of  the  whole  or  of  portions  of  Egyptian  historj'.  All 
four  profess  to  have  derived  their  knowledge  from  the  same 
source,  and,  except  in  the  period  which  succeeds  the  dodecarchy, 
these  accounts  seem  to  be  utterly  irreconcileable.  If  we  are 
confined  altogether  to  a  comparison  of  these,  there  would  indeed 
be  no  alternative  but  to  reject  them  all.  But  the  Egyptologists 
have  found  a  refuge  in  the  hieroglyphical  records ;  and  the  old 
monuments  of  the  people  are  said  to  furnish  the  groundwork 
for  the  verification  of  their  history.  Every  Egyptian  building 
is  full  of  such  inscriptions ;  and  it  is  asserted  that  the  key  has 
been  found,  not  only  for  deciphering  them,  but  for  constructing 
the  whole  grammar  and  dictionary  of  the  language  to  which 
they  belong.  Sir  Cornewall  Lewis  has  stated  with  singular 
force  and  clearness  the  difficulties  which  stand  in  the  way  of 
such  an  achievement,  and  the  enormous  demands  which  it  makes 
on  our  faith  or  our  credulity.*  The  language  is  dead;  its 


*  In  reference  to  hieroglyphical  interpretation,  Sir  Cornewall 
Lewis  speaks  only  of  the  discoveries  of  Champollion.  The  omission 
of  Young’s  name  may  cause  some  surprise  ;  but  while  it  is  admitted 
on  all  sides  that  Champollion  drew  out  a  system  where  Young  at 
most  had  only  thrown  out  hints,  it  was  unnecessary  to  determine  the 
precise  degree  of  merit  attaching  to  either.  According  to  Bunsen, 
Young’s  mistakes  were  greater  than  his  successes.  In  1815,  we  are 
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tnulition  has  been  broken  for  centuries;  and  the  accounts 
which  the  old  writers  give  of  the  Egyptian  system  of  writing 
are  not  more  consistent  than  their  lists  of  successive  or  contem¬ 
porary  dynasties.  The  modern  Coptic  first  made  its  appearance 
in  the  third  century  of  our  era.  Its  alphabet  is  almost  wholly 
Greek ;  the  relics  of  its  literature  almost  entirely  liturgical. 
Yet,  however  much  we  may  doubt  its  applicability  to  hiero- 
glyphical  interpretation,  the  affinity  of  the  Coptic  with  the  old 
language  of  Egypt  does  not  therefore  fall  to  the  ground.  The 
modern  Italian  is  sprung  not  from  the  old  Latin,  but  from  the 
dialects  which  formed  the  speech  of  the  people  while  Latin  was 
the  literary  language  of  Rome.  It  seems,  at  the  least,  equally 
probable  that  the  modern  Coptic  may  stand  in  a  somewhat 
similar  relation  to  the  old  sacerdotal  language.  That  affinity 
might  perhaps  have  been  at  once  determined,  if  the  old  writing  had 
been  easily  legible.  But  here  lay  the  great  mystery.  The  system 
was  clearly  a  highly  complicated  one :  how  complicated,  it  was 
impossible  to  judge.  To  apply  the  analogy  of  cipher-writing 
was  useless ;  because  a  cipher  ‘  is  a  contrivance  for  disguising 
‘  the  alphabetical  writing  of  a  known  language  by  a  conven- 
‘  tional  change  of  characters.’  *  There  remained  no  hope  but 
in  the  discovery  of  some  record  with  its  translation  affixed ;  and 
this  was  supplied  by  the  celebrated  Rosetta  Stone,  and  by  the 
identification  of  the  proper  names  which  occur  in  it.  The  name 
of  one  of  the  Ptolemies  was  found  also  in  an  inscription  on  the 
small  obelisk  of  Philae ;  and  the  ring  containing  it  was  found 
to  correspond  with  the  one  previously  deciphered  by  Young. 
The  occurrence  of  the  name  Cleopatra  in  the  latter  inscription 
supplied  further  the  signs  for  I,  o,  p,  a,  t  f;  and  a  more  extended 
examination  revealed  the  fact  that,  both  in  the  hieroglyphic, 
hieratic  and  enchorial  writing,  symbolical  and  alphabetical 
characters  were  intermingled,  and  that  there  w’ere  homophone 
signs,  or  different  figures  representing  one  and  the  same  sound.  | 
This  latter  hypothesis  was  rendered  necessary  by  the  fact  that 
the  language  head  only  fifteen  sounds,  while  the  sounds  disco¬ 
vered  amounted  to  200.  A  pure  alphabet  of  such  a  kind  would 


told,  that  he  went  so  far  as  to  deny  the  existence  of  an  alphabetic 
element  in  either  the  hieroglyphic  or  hieratic  character ;  and  his 
latest  inquiries  ‘  led  him  in  many  points  still  farther  from  the  truth.’ 
(Egypt’s  Place,  vol.  i.  p.  319,  &c.)  Sir  G.  Lewis  remarks  that  the 
sudden  illumination  of  Champollion  in  interpreting  these  monuments 
wears  a  suspicious  appearance ;  and  it  is  clear  that  his  method  has 
not  been  found  altogether  sufficient  by  his  successors. 

•  Astronomy,  p.  379.  f  Egypt’s  Place,  vol.  i.  p.  327. 

}  lb.  vol.  i.  p.  326. 
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be,  as  Baron  Bunsen  admits,  not  easy  to  comprehend ;  and  the 
further  discovery  was  made,  that  by  far  the  greater  part  of  the 
chanicters  in  ChampoUion’s  alphabet  were  not  purely  phonetic, 
i.  e.  not  capable  of  universal  application.  The  existence  of  the 
remaining  thirty-four  signs  (on  an  average  two  for  each  sound), 
was  explained  by  the  necessity  ‘  of  employing  sometimes  a  hori- 

*  zontal,  sometimes  a  perpendicular,  sign,  sometimes  a  long, 

*  sometimes  a  broad  figure,  in  order  to  give  an  artistic  shape 

*  and  finish  to  each  group  of  words.’* 

With  this  apparatus  and  with  these  assumptions,  Champollion 
and  his  disciples  proceeded  to  reconstruct  the  old  language  of 
the  Egyptian  priests.  The  venture  was  perilous,  yet  it  would 
be  rash  to  deny  that  the  proper  names  have  been  rightly  deci¬ 
phered,  or  to  assert  that  the  more  modern  Coptic  can  furnish 
no  analogy  or  guidance  in  the  process  of  interpretation.  A 
review  of  Baron  Bunsen’s  Egyptian  dictionary  will  show 
that  these  analogies  are  frequently  wanting,  and  sometimes 
very  far-fetched.  But  the  greatest  trial  of  our  faith  comes  in 
the  meanings  attached  to  the  five  or  six  hundred  words  which 
make  up  the  Egyptian  lexicon.  Several  hundreds  or  thousands 
more  have,  it  is  said,  been  now  discovered ;  but  if  their  mean¬ 
ings  are  equally  varied,  it  is  not  easy  to  see  what  purpose  they 
can  answer,  except  to  render  more  perplexing  a  task  already 
next  to  impossible.  Xot  only  may  different  signs  stand  for  the 
same  sounds ;  but  the  same  sounds  may  signify  a  dozen  things 
which  have  not  the  slightest  apparent  connexion  with  each  other, 
while  the  same  thing,  to  heighten  tlie  wonder,  may  have  several 
names.  It  is  true  that  there  are  164  determinatives;  but,  in¬ 
asmuch  as  a  ‘  club  ’  is  determinative  of  ‘  names  of  foreigners,* 
‘  to  create,’  and  ‘  wicked,’  and  an  ‘  eye  ’  of  ‘  to  adorn,’  ‘  to  see,’ 
*to  raise  up,’  ‘to  suspend,’  ‘to  consent,’  ‘to  conceive,’  to 
‘  imagine,’  &c.,  the  limitation  would  yet  appear  to  leave  a  large 
margin  for  conjecture.  Still  any  help  must  be  welcome  to  tlie 
students  of  a  language  in  which  the  word  ama  may  mean  ‘  a 
‘  lark,’  ‘  to  be  flogged,’  ‘  sunbeams,’  and  ‘  to  place,’  while  the  word 
ha  may  have  any  of  the  following  meanings,  ‘  a  cow,’  ‘  to  begin,’ 
‘  to  go  before,’  ‘  a  husband,’  ‘  a  duck,’  ‘  a  substance,’  ‘  O  hail,’  ‘  a 
‘  day,’  ‘  to  set  up,’  ‘  duration,’  ‘  an  elegant  kind  of  boat,’  ‘  field 
‘  clay,’  ‘  to  rejoice,’  ‘joy,’  ‘  the  head,’  ‘  a  limb,’  ‘  self,’  ‘  also.’  It  is 
surprising  that  in  this  labyrinth,  to  which  that  of  Mocris  or 
Daedalus  would  be  simplicity  itself,  recent  Egyptologists  are 
inclined  to  reject  the  slender  aid  which  may  be  furnished  by 
the  analogy  of  Coptic,  and  to  believe  that  it  was  used  by  Cham¬ 
pollion  ‘  rather  as  a  justification  to  the  world  of  the  truth  of  his 

*  Egypt’s  Place,  vol.  i.  p.  333. 
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‘  statements  than  as  the  means  of  his  interpretations.*  *  Yet 
perhaps  not  much  is  lost  by  casting  aside  a  reed  which  may 
pierce  the  hand  that  leans  on  it.f 

But  if  the  system  of  the  Egyptologists  be  the  true  one,  then 
over  the  hieroglyphic  writing  rests  the  same  mystery  which 
makes  the  political  history  of  the  country  a  bewildering  enigma. 
We  start  with  the  fact  (which  Sir  Cornewall  Lewis  rightly 
terms  utterly  incredible),  that  this  writing  was  not  confined  to  the 
priests,  but  common  to  all  educated  classes,  and  that  this  system 
‘  of  so  much  intricacy,  consisting  of  ideographic,  syllabic,  pho- 
‘  netic,  and  determinative  symbols,  with  a  large  class  of  homo* 

*  phones,  or  alternative  signs  for  the  same  sound,  should  have 

*  remained  in  common  use  by  a  whole  nation  for  twenty-two 

*  centuries  without  alteration.’^  And  then,  knowing  that  for  hun¬ 
dreds  of  years  the  country  was  accessible  to  Greeks  and  Romans, 
we  are  startled  by  finding  not  only  that  they  did  not  believe 
those  inscriptions  to  contain  history,  or,  believing  it,  made  not 
the  least  effort  to  preserve  it,  but  that  the  accounts  left  to  us  of 
the  Egyptian  system  of  writing  differ  altogether  from  the 
explanation  given  by  modern  Egyptologists.  The  latter  repre¬ 
sent  it  ns  a  system  which,  in  its  several  forms,  exhibits  a  com¬ 
bination  of  ideographic  and  alphabetical  signs,  the  former 
having  a  phonetic  power  not  less  than  the  latter.  The  accounts 
of  Chaeremon,  Horapollo,  and  Ammianus  Marcellinus  describe 
it  as  ideographic,  and  not  alphabetical,  and  exclude  the  idea  of 
phonetic  power.  Clement  of  Alexandria  speaks  of  three 
characters,  the  epistolographic,  the  hieratic,  and  hieroglyphic. 
This  last  he  divides  into  phonetic  and  symbolical ;  the  latter 
again  into  tropical,  allegorical,  and  enigmatical;  implying,  it 
would  seem,  that  all  were  kept  distinct.  As  it  stands,  the  text 
of  Clement  does  not  suit  Bunsen’s  theory  in  all  respects ;  but 
a  slight  freedom  of  interpretation  brings  it  into  harmony. 

*  Clemens  might  have  expressed  himself  better  and  more  clearly; 

*  but  it  is  sufficient  to  establish  any  sense  for  words  which 
‘  otherwise  can  have  none  at  all.’  § 

Finally,  on  the  supposition  that  the  hieroglyphics  have  been 
rightly  deciphered  and  the  language  at  once  rightly  restored 
and  rightly  interpreted,  comes  the  fatal  conclusion  that  no 

*  Astronomy,  p.  390. 

f  Sir  Cornewall  Lewis  has  selected  some  good  examples  from  the 
many  which  show  how  impossible  it  is  in  all  cases  to  determine  the 
etymology  of  a  word  from  a  knowledge  of  its  meaning.  Many  more 
may  be  found  scattered  throughout  Professor  Max  Aliiller's  Lectures 
on  the  Science  of  Language. 

X  Astronomy,  p.  393.  §  Egypt’s  Place,  vol.  i.  p.  341. 
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greater  certainty  has  been  attained  by  aid  of  these  monumental 
records  than  had  been  reached  without  them.  Inscriptions  have 
been  found  in  which  courtiers  flatter  kings  and  kings  glorify 
themselves ;  lists  of  dynasties  with  names  of  rulers,  some  with 
a  scanty  notice,  many  more  with  none.  Buildings  have  been 
examined,  and  the  titles  of  those  who  raised  them  deciphered 
on  their  walls.  Here  and  there  have  been  found  some  astro¬ 
nomical  records,  but  with  nothing  on  which  to  raise  up  a 
chronology.  All  the  researches  of  Egyptologists  have  failed  to 
discover  an  era.  There  is  nothing  to  surprise  us  in  this  failure. 
No  trace  of  such  an  era  is  found  in  Herodotus  or  Thucydides, 
and  they  who  do  not  adopt  Baron  Bunsen’s  estimate  of  Egyptian 
intellect,  will  not  expect  to  find  one  among  the  subjects  of 
Cheops  or  Sesostris.  The  disappointment  was  keenly  felt ; 
and  M.  Bunsen  mourns  over  lost  books  of  Manetho,  lost 
chronicles  of  the  priests,  lost  historical  songs,  the  existence  of 
which  he  assumes,  just  as  Niebuhr  mourned  over  the  lost  epic 
of  regal  Rome,  and  the  lost  annals  of  the  Pontiffs.  Like 
Niebuhr,  M.  Bunsen  struggles  hard  to  invest  with  a  historical 
character  books  which  were  either  legendary  or  liturgical.  The 
volumes  carried  by  the  Chanter,  the  Horoscopes  and  the  Hiero- 
grammatcus  are  exalted  to  a  dignity  which  they  merit  far  less 
than  the  mythical  chronicles  of  Hecatasus  and  Hellanicus. 
With  a  less  pardonable  license  he  assumes  the  existence  of  a 
key,  lost  to  us,  which  might  have  unlocked  the  mysteries  of  the 
lists  preserved  by  the  Egyptian  priests,  and  which  was  actually 
used  for  that  purpose.  For  lack  of  this  he  is  thrown  back  on 
what  the  profane  might  term  speculation,  but  what  in  Egyp¬ 
tology  is  a  happy  power  of  divination;  and  the  right  under¬ 
standing  of  the  lists  is  made  to  depend  on  a  special  faculty 
which  answers  to  the  converted  state  in  the  theology  of  the 
Puritan.  But  some  misgiving  still  lurks  in  his  mind.  Al¬ 
though  the  national  records  were  in  the  sacred  guardianship 
of  the  priests,  and  although  the  predominant  passion  of  the 
Egyptians  was  to  preserve  the  history  of  their  country  in 
uncorrupted  integrity,  he  admits  that  they  exaggerated  the 
dates  of  their  history  (L  6.),  that  their  chronology  was  not  free 
from  artifleial  elements  (i.  68.),  and  that  the  priests  were  not 
altogether  guiltless  of  imposture  (i.  102.).  He  allows  that  the 
inscriptions  on  public  buildings  were  not  intended  to  convey 
any  historical  information  (vol.  iii.  p.  101.),  and  that  by  adopt¬ 
ing  *  a  delusive  pivot  as  the  basis  of  his  researches,  Champollion 
*  was  led  astray  in  his  dates  to  the  extent  of  several  centuries.’ 
(i.  222.)  It  is  needless  to  cite  further  confessions  that  the 
ground  on  which  he  treads  is  not  altogether  sound,  and  that 
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none  can  hope  to  follow  him  who  are  not  prepared  to  readjust 
dynastic  lists,  to  take  a  king  from  the  place  assigned  to  him  by 
Herodotus  and  transfer  him  to  that  which  is  given  to  him  by 
Manetho,  or  to  put  him  in  one  which  is  allotted  to  him  by 
neither,  or  to  cut  him  into  two  or  three  kings  whose  lifetime 
was  separated  by  hundreds  or  thousands  of  years.  It  may  well 
excite  indignation  in  those  who  do  not  choose  wilfully  to  blind 
themselves,  when  they  are  invited  to  accept  ]M.  Bunsen’s  solution 
of  the  contradictions  in  Herodotus  and  later  writers.  "VYe  are 
told  that  the  priests  really  had  historical  records.  We  are  told 
that  this  hieroglyphical  writing  was  intelligible  to  all  educated 
men ;  and  then  we  find  that  these  priests  were  in  the  habit  of 
giving  to  foreigners  different  accounts  at  different  times.  It  is 
im[)ossible  to  insist  too  strongly  on  the  fact  that  Herodotus  and 
Diodorus  rest  their  narrative  on  the  authority  of  the  Egyptian 
priests.  Manetho  himself  enjoyed,  it  is  said,  a  high  position 
among  the  priestly  caste ;  and  the  favour  with  which  Baron 
Bunsen  regards  Eratosthenes  is  perhaps  a  sufficient  proof  that 
the  source  of  his  information  was  a  good  one.  Yet  after  all 
his  efforts,  the  attempt  to  reconcile  these  several  statements  is  a 
complete  and  hopeless  failure.  In  Herodotus  Sesostrls  comes 
next  after  Moeris,  1046  B.c.  In  Manetho  he  is  the  third  king 
of  the  twelfth  dynasty,  3404  B.C.  In  Diodorus  he  is  separated 
from  Moeris  by  seven  generations,  and  appears  under  the  name 
of  Sesoosis ;  but  the  notices  appended  agree  precisely  with 
those  of  Herodotus.  Egyptology  makes  short  work  of  all. 

‘  Bunsen  first  takes  a  portion  of  him,  and  identifies  it  with 
Tosorthrus  (written  Sesorthus  by  Eusebius),  the  second  king  of  the 
third  dynasty,  whose  date  is  5119  B.C.,  being  a  difference  in  the 
dates  of  1799  years — about  the  same  interval  as  between  Augustus 
Caesar  and  Napoleon.  He  then  takes  another  portion,  and  identifies 
it  with  Sesonchosis,  a  king  of  the  twelfth  dynasty ;  a  third  portion 
of  Sesostris  is  finally  assigned  to  himself.  It  seems  that  these 
fragments  make  up  the  entire  Sesostris,  who  in  his  plural  unity 
belongs  to  the  Ancient  Empire ;  but  it  is  added  that  the  Greeks 
confounded  him  with  Harnesses  or  Ramses  of  the  New  Empire,  a 
king  of  the  nineteenth  dynasty,  whose  date  is  1255  b.  c.  ;  who 
again  was  confounded  with  his  father  Sethos,  which  name  again 
was  transmuted  into  Sethosis  and  Sesosis.’  {^Astronomy,  p.  369.) 

Sir  Cornewall  Lewis  is  perhaps  too  rigid  in  his  remarks  on 
changes  of  Egyptian  proper  names.  The  language  was  doubt¬ 
less  hard  to  pronounce.  Diabaes  may  be  the  same  name  as 
Miebacs,  Mempsis  as  Semempsis,  Sesostris  as  Sesorcheres; 
but  the  transpositions  and  transformations  to  which  Bunsen 
resorts  whenever  they  are  needed  are  a  mere  juggle.  Bunsen 
raised  Sesostris  to  the  third  dynasty  ;  Lepsius  brings  him  down 
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to  the  nineteenth.  Sir  Cornewall  Lewis  may  well  ask  what 
we  should  think 

‘  If  a  new  school  of  writers  on  the  history  of  France,  entitling 
themselves  Francologists,  were  to  arise,  in  which  one  of  the  leading 
critics  were  to  deny  that  Louis  XIV.  lived  in  the  seventeenth  cen¬ 
tury,  and  were  to  identify  him  with  Hercules,  or  Romulus,  or 
Cyrus,  or  Alexander  the  Great,  or  Caesar,  or  Charlemagne ;  while 
another  leading  critic  of  the  same  school,  agreeing  in  tlie  rejection 
of  the  received  hypothesis  as  to  his  being  the  successor  of  Louis 
XIIL,  were  to  identify  him  with  Napoleon  1.  or  Louis  Napoleon.’ 
(^Astronomy,  p.  370.) 

After  all,  the  eagles  are  fighting  over  dry  bones. 

‘  Tlie  Egyptian  dynasties  of  Manetho  are  a  mere  bead-roll  or  string 
of  names,  accompanied,  at  rare  intervals,  with  a  notice  of  some 
fabulous  event.  Such  naked  lists,  even  if  they  were  founded  on 
contemporary  registration,  would  be  valueless  for  historical  pur¬ 
poses.  We  should  gain  nothing  from  a  list  of  victors  at  the  Olympic 
Games,  if  nothing  else  was  preserved  to  us  of  Greek  antiquity. 
To  be  told  that  Saites,  Bnon,  Pachnan,  Staan,  Archies,  and 
Aphobis  were  the  six  kings  of  the  fifteenth  dynasty,  and  reigned 
over  Egypt  from  2607  to  2324  b.  c.,  conveys  no  available  informa¬ 
tion.  We  should  learn  as  much  from  an  authentic  account  of  the 
succession  of  a  breed  of  crocodiles  or  [hippopotami  in  the  Nile,  or  of 
a  series  of  sacred  apes  in  a  temple,  for  the  same  period.’  (Astro¬ 
nomy,  p.  358.) 

With  some  astonishment  and  a  sincere  pity  for  great  powers 
wasted  and  labour  thrown  away,  we  survey  the  huge  and  ill- 
cemented  fabric  which  the  Egyptologists  have  raised  with  so 
much  ingenuity  and  so  much  patience.  *  The  question  resolves 

*  The  method  in  which  the  recent  interpreters  of  cuneiform 
writing  have  treated  the  early  history  of  Assyria  differs  in  no 
material  respects  from  that  of  Egyptologists.  The  system  of  cunei¬ 
form  writing  is  less  intricate  than  that  of  the  hieroglyphics.  The 
tradition  of  the  old  Persian  language  stands  on  a  very  different 
footing  from  that  of  the  literary  dialect  of  the  old  Egyptians,  and  a 
marked  distinction  must  be  drawn  between  the  Persian  and  Assyrian 
inscriptions.  But  even  if  it  be  granted  that  all  the  cuneiform  in¬ 
scriptions  hitherto  found  have  been  rightly  deciphered,  the  discovery 
has  not  been  followed  by  any  substantial  results.  Professor  Raw- 
linson  affirms,  indeed,  that  each  fresh  discovery  has  tended  to 
authenticate  the  chronology  of  Berosus  (Herodotus,  vol.  i.  p.  433.); 
but  the  narrative  of  Berosus  is  only  one  of  many  versions  which 
might  just  as  reasonably  be  thought  to  relate  to  different  times  and 
countries ;  and  his  historical  method  is  stamped  by  the  fact  that  he 
assigned  432,000  years  to  the  antediluvian  kings.  Sir  Cornewall 
Lewis  has  also  remarked,  that  even  the  scientific  doctrines  of  Berosus 
were  founded  on  a  fabulous  basis,  for  his  astronomical  writings  are 
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itself  into  first  principles ;  the  controversy  hinges  on  the  very 
nature  of  historical  truth.  To  reject,  or  at  least  to  suspend  our 
judgment  on,  the  most  plausible  narrative,  unless  it  comes  before 
us  with  a  sufficient  attestation,  is  a  plain  and  homely  rule,  the 
observance  of  which  would  be  fatal  to  all  reconstructions  of 


given  in  the  form  of  a  translation  from  a  work  of  the  primitive  king 
Belus.  Like  the  Egyptologists,  then,  the  readers  of  inscribed  bricks 
are  thrown  back  on  the  accounts  of  Herodotus,  Ctesias,  and  the  other 
writers  who  treated  of  Assyrian  history.  Their  contradictions  are 
quite  as  great  as  those  which  are  encountered  by  Bunsen ;  and  the 
same  machinery  is  employed  to  reconcile  them.  Here  also  we 
have  no  right  to  assume  the  existence  of  any  authentic  materials 
at  the  time  when  Herodotus  or  Ctesias  drew  up  their  history  in  the 
absence  of  any  positive  evidence  from  the  inscriptions.  Sir  Corne- 
wall  Lewis  has  shown  that  there  are  no  grounds  whatever  for  thinking 
that  Babylon  and  Nineveh  were  the  capitals  of  independent  con¬ 
temporary  kingdoms.  ‘  The  only  trace  of  a  distinction  between  the 
‘  two  is  to  be  found  in  Herodotus,  who  describes  Cyaxares  as  taking 
‘  Nineveh,  and  reducing  all  the  Assyrians  with  the  exception  of 
‘  Babylon  and  its  district,  in  606  b.  c.  He  seems  to  have  supposed 
‘  that  Babylon  retained  its  independence,  as  head  of  a  fragment  of  the 
‘  Assyrian  Empire,  until  538  b.  c.,  when  it  was  taken  by  Cyrus.  His 
‘  narrative,  however,  excludes  the  idea  that  Nineveh  and  Babylon 
‘  were  ever  at  the  same  time  the  seats  of  independent  kingdoms.' 
{Astronomy,  p.  424.)  The  celebrated  inscription  of  Behistun  has 
been  invested  with  a  greater  historical  authority  than  at  the  most  it 
can  be  proved  to  possess.  It  is  a  document  belonging  undoubtedly 
to  a  time  closely  bordering  on  contemporary  history.  We  may  make 
use  of  it  to  correct  or  to  reject  some  passages  in  Herodotus  ;  but  we 
have  no  means  of  testing  its  accuracy  as  a  general  narrative  of  events 
during  the  earlier  years  of  the  reign  of  Darius.  To  the  Herodotean 
account  of  the  conspiracy  which  overthrew  the  Magian  usurpers,  it 
gives  a  summary  contradiction.  But  that  the  subsequent  wars  and 
conquests  are  accurately  represented,  is  at  best  a  presumption. 
Revolts  rapidly  succeeding  each  other  are  enumerated  with  apparent 
candour,  and  the  energy  of  Darius  seems  to  have  been  as  severely 
taxed  as  that  of  a  man  who  has  fallen  into  a  nest  of  hornets ;  but, 
while  we  have  no  means  of  testing  his  assertions,  it  would  be  an 
extreme  rashness  to  place  any  absolute  trust  in  a  long  catalogue  of 
victories  couched  in  the  usual  strain  of  Oriental  self-laudation.  It  is 
possible,  however,  that  for  these  statements  further  confirmation  may 
be  discovered :  and  the  statements  themselves  are  not  intrinsically 
improbable.  But  when  Sir  H.  Rawlinson  settles  a  date  in  Berosus 
by  one  which  Clinton  assigns  to  Phoroneus,  he  resorts  to  the  chro¬ 
nological  arithmetic  of  Bunsen.  (Journal  of  the  Royal  Asiatic 
Society,  vol.  xv.  p.  222.)  Phoroneus  is  as  historical  ns  the  god 
whom  Hecataeus  claimed  as  his  progenitor  in  the  sixteenth  gene¬ 
ration. 
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history.  To  treat  as  certainties  things  which  at  the  most  can 
be  but  probable,  still  more  to  draw  out  a  detailed  chronology 
for  events  which  are  described  with  infinite  contradictions,  is  to 
inflict  a  wound  on  our  sense  of  truth  from  which  it  cannot 
easily  recover.  The  task  of  decomposing  and  recombining  nar¬ 
ratives  for  which  we  can  have  no  contemporary  evidence, 
may  give  room  for  a  display  of  learning;  but  the  process  is 
essentially  unsound.  Sir  Cornewall  Lewis  has  shown  its 
worthlessness  as  applied  by  Niebuhr  to  the  early  history  of 
Rome;  but  Bunsen’s  method  is  unsound  in  his  treatment  not 
only  of  history  but  of  mythology  and  language.  His  process 
is  one  not  of  experimental  analysis  but  of  induction  from  arbi¬ 
trary  assumptions.  In  his  eyes  the  statements  of  an  inscrip¬ 
tion  assume  an  authority  which  must  not  be  questioned ;  and  a 
building  declares  its  own  date,  because  it  reveals  its  builder’s 
name.  No  amount  of  inconsistency  or  contradiction  can  convince 
him  that  he  is  dealing  with  that  which  may  be  a  fair  subject 
for  speculation,  but  is  certainly  no  part  of  authentic  history. 
Sir  Cornewall  Lewis  holds  that  insoluble  difficulties  must  pre¬ 
sent  themselves  when  chronology  ‘  is  dissociated  from  history, 

*  handed  down  by  conflicting  authorities  and  reduced  to  an 

*  arithmetical  puzje.’*  In  Bunsen’s  eyes  a  chronological  inquiry 
‘  becomes  simply  confusing  when  mixed  up  with  historical  dis- 
‘cu8sions.’t  In  his  hands  it  is  converted  into  a  machine,  which 
to  one  skilled  in  its  use  will  readily  yield  any  result  required. 
He  fearlessly  begins  the  reconstruction  of  the  chronology  be¬ 
tween  Menes  and  Alexander  with  the  question  whether,  if  we 
had  lists  of  the  Roman  emperors  from  Severus  to  Theodosius, 
unaccompanied  by  historical  illustrations,  we  should  be  justified 
in  making  the  sum  of  their  reigns  tally  with  the  real  time 
which  elapsed  between  the  two  emperors,  (vol.  i.  p.  84.)  This, 
he  sees,  would  involve  serious  error ;  but,  instead  of  admitting 
that  the  lists  would  then  be  useless,  he  takes  refuge  in  the 
poor  assumptions  that  some  reigns  may  have  been  reckoned  con¬ 
jointly,  and  a  historical  key  annexed  by  which  the  real  dura¬ 
tion  of  each  reign  might  be  ascertained.  The  assumption  that 
Egypt  was  for  many  centuries  split  up  into  independent  nomes 
leads  him  to  the  belief  that  Menes  created  in  the  Egyptians  a 
sense  of  their  national  unity.  A  similar  argument  would  invest 
with  a  historical  personality  the  shadowy  forms  of  Theseus 
and  of  Numa.  Menes,  again,  we  are  told  drained  the  site  of 
Memphis  by  means  of  a  dyke,  and  so  was  enabled  to  lay  the 
foundations  of  the  city.  (vol.  ii.  p.  49.)  There  would  be  but 
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little  boldness,  by  comparison  with  this,  in  fixing  the  day  on 
which  the  Etruscan  Tarquin  kid  the  first  stone  of  the  great 
cloaca  at  Rome. 

It  is  the  same  with  his  speculations  on  the  origin  of  knguage, 
mythology,  and  theogony.  When,  after  a  minute  analysis  of 
language.  Professor  Max  Muller  finds  that  the  primary  predi¬ 
cative  roots  are  all  the  expression  of  general  ideas,  and  from 
this  infers  that  the  power  of  framing  such  ideas  is  the  essential 
distinction  between  man  and  brute  and  tbe  explanation  of  the 
faculty  of  speech,  he  arrives  at  a  conclusion  which  may  be 
wrong,  but  which  at  least  is  based  on  the  evidence  before  him. 
When  from  the  fact  that  the  Homeric  Zeus  appears  in  the 
Vedic  poems  as  the  impersonal  Dyaus  or  Heaven,  that  Leto  is 
still  the  night,  and  Procris  still  the  morning  dew,  he  infers  that 
mythology  is  the  petrification  of  primajval  language,  and  that 
all  theogonies  are  the  later  results  of  this  petrifying  process, 
his  reasoning  is  strictly  in  unison  with  his  premisses.  Professor 
Max  Muller’s  view  represents  the  original  condition  of  man  as 
exhibiting  a  strict  analogy  to  childhood and  the  evidence  of 
language  and  comparative  mythology  fully  bears  him  out  in  so 
doing.  But  it  is  either  unintelligible  or  untrue  to  say  that  ^  the 

*  coining  of  a  word  into  a  noun  must  from  its  nature  be  con- 
'  sidered  as  the  act  implying  a  personal  God,  and  the  expression 
‘  of  the  copula  connecting  subject  and  predicate,  the  formation 

*  of  the  verb  substantive  especially,  is  an  unconscious  assertion 
‘of  the  existence  of  God.’  (vol.  iv.  p.  450.)  The  root  of  cave, 
we  are  told,  is  ku  or  skti,  and  this  root  expresses  the  general 
idea  of  hiding  or  shelter ;  but  how  does  it  express  the  know¬ 
ledge  of  God  or  a  consciousness  of  causation  ?  What  Baron 
Bunsen  may  mean  by  saying  that  ‘a  noun  of  an  intellectual 
‘  kind,  such  as  the  lightning  or  the  thundering,  is  a  mytholo- 
‘  gical  art  in  the  garb  of  language,’  we  do  not  profess  to  under¬ 
stand. 

Beyond  the  confines  of  contemporary  history  there  yet  lies  a 
wide  field  for  legitimate  research  and  patient  thought.  But 
that  field  can  never  be  surveyed  or  examined  to  good  purpose, 
unless  we  remember  that  we  cannot  convert  probable  con¬ 
clusions  into  historical  certainties.  W'e  can  no  more  doubt  the 
existence  of  the  civilisation  of  which  the  Homeric  poems  are  a 
picture,  than  we  can  doubt  the  existence  of  our  own.  We 
cannot  bring  ourselves  to  think  that  the  mythical  tales  of  patri¬ 
cian  and  plebeian  struggles  at  Rome,  or  of  Hyesos  invasions  in 
Egypt,  have  no  reference  to  actual  facts.  W’^e  do  not  hesitate 
to  believe  that  before  the  construction  of  a  systematic  theogony, 
human  thought  expressed  itself  in  simple  phrases  which  were 
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afterwards  hardened  into  mythical  language.  Doubtless  all 
these  things  had  their  eras.  Doubtless  there  was  a  real  time 
when  men  thought  and  spoke  like  Agamemnon  and  Odysseus, 
and  a  real  society  in  which  women  like  Nausicaa  and  Andromache 
rose  high  above  the  degradation  of  Athenian  women  in  the 
days  of  Pericles.  These  things  tell  us  of  a  past  which  was 
really  present ;  but  we  do  not  presume  to  map  it  out  with  the 
exactness  of  the  Annual  Register.  Sir  Comewall  Lewis  has 
well  remarked  that  exaggeration  in  numbers  is  the  signof  a  barren 
and  inactive  rather  than  of  a  lively  and  inventive  imagination. 
In  an  equal  degree,  the  wish  to  assign  dates  to  events  on 
grounds  of  mere  probability  betrays  a  historical  sense  which  is 
dangerously  weak.  It  may  be  hard  to  abandon  the  house 
which  we  have  built  on  sand,  but  the  sum  of  human  knowledge 
is  increased  by  the  confession  of  ignorance  or  uncertainty, 
where  these  are  unavoidable.  The  development  of  language 
may  be  traced  in  successive  stages,  and  each  of  these  stages 
must  have  had  its  period ;  but  the  time  which  appears  needed 
for  them  in  the  judgment  of  some,  seems  either  too  long  or 
too  short  in  that  of  others.  In  the  misty  and  conflicting 
traditions  of  ancient  Egypt  we  may  discern  the  outlines  of 
events  which  must  have  taken  place  in  a  certain  order ;  but  we 
have  no  means  of  determining  what  that  order  was,  and  we 
gain  nothing  by  fixing  the  polarisation  of  Sinism  in  the  eleventh 
millennium  before  the  Christian  era.  We  add  nothing  to  our 
knowledge  by  distinguishing  Sesostris  the  Lawgiver  from 
Sesostris  the  Conqueror,  or  by  attributing  to  Egyptian  priests 
a  learning  which  they  never  possessed.  It  would  end  a  need¬ 
less  strife  of  words  to  confess  that  their  history  is  as  uncertain 
as  their  science  was  worthless. 
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Art.  IV. — 1.  The  Life  of  The  Right  Hon.  William  Pitt.  By 
Earl  Stanhope.  4  vols.  8vo.  London:  1861-2. 

2.  The  Miscellaneous  Writings  of  Lord  Macaulay.  (^Biography 
of  William  Pitt.)  2  vols.  London;  1860. 

3.  The  Journal  and  Correspondence  of  William,  Lord  Auckland, 
with  a  Preface  and  Introduction.  By  the  Right  Hon.  and  p' 
Right  Rev.  the  Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells.  Vols.  III.  and 
IV.  London;  1862. 


^HE  lapse  of  more  than  half  a  century  since  the  death  of  Mr. 

Pitt  may  justly  be  assumed  to  have  wrought  that  prescrip¬ 
tion  which  extinguishes  the  passions  of  contemporary  politicians 
and  vindicates  the  truth  of  history.  With  two  or  three  illus¬ 
trious  exceptions,  the  generation  of  statesmen  who  entered 
public  life  before  the  career  of  Pitt  was  prematurely  closed,  is 
no  longer  represented  amongst  us ;  and  the  generation  of 
statesmen  who  immediately  succeeded  him  is  also  nearly  ex¬ 
tinct,  although  their  influence  may  be  said  to  have  extended  to 
^  the  present  day  in  the  administrations  of  Mr.  Canning,  of  Sir 
Robert  Peel,  and  of  Lord  Palmerston.  But  the  old  Tory 
toasts  of  the  Pitt  clubs  are  as  little  remembered  as  the  toasts 
of  the  Jacobites.  The  vast  citadel  of  bigotry,  intolerance,  com¬ 
mercial  protection,  agricultural  monopoly,  and  repressive  go¬ 
vernment,  in  which  the  nation  had  fortified  itself  against  the 
ravages  and  the  terrors  of  the  French  Revolution,  has  succes¬ 
sively  lost  its  outworks  and  finally  thrown  open  its  gates.  The 
spirit  of  the  last  years  of  the  administration  of  Mr.  Pitt,  which 
rendered  that  period  so  dangerous  to  the  liberties  of  the  country, 
is  forgotten;  the  intemperate  Toryism  of  the  first  quarter  of 
the  present  century  has  been  purged  and  expiated  by  thirty 
years  of  uninterrupted  progress  and  reform.  The  ascendancy 
of  liberal  principles  over  the  minds  of  the  whole  community  is 
now  even  more  complete  than  the  ascendancy  of  the  political 
party,  which  in  those  dark  and  evil  days  was  the  only  cham¬ 
pion  of  the  liberal  cause.  Party  predilections  may  now  be 
dismissed  from  our  estimate  of  a  statesman,  who  was  once  the 
type  of  party  in  our  modern  history,  but  who  now  belongs  less 
to  party  than  to  the  nation.  Above  the  feverish  contests  of 
his  hour  the  imposing  figure  of  William  Pitt  has  risen  into  per¬ 
manent  greatness ;  showing  how  far  he  stood  above  the  narrow 
policy  which  was  ignorantly  and  unjustly  connected  with  his 
VOL.  CXVI.  NO.  CCXXXV.  I 
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name,  anti  how  largely  he  anticipated  the  great  measures  of 
reform  which  it  was  not  his  fate  to  realise  and  accomplish. 

The  biography  of  ^klr.  Pitt  has  therefore  within  the  last  few 
years  been  conceived  and  attempted  by  several  of  our  naost 
eminent  writers,  in  a  spirit  equally  remote  from  the  wretched 
adulation  of  Tomline  and  Gifford,  as  from  the  attacks  and  calum¬ 
nies  of  his  political  antagonists.  It  adds  lustre  even  to  the  fame 
of  Lord  Macaulay  that  one  of  the  last  productions  of  his  pen 
was  the  biographical  essay,  now  included  in  his  miscellaneous 
works,  where  he  exposed,  with  his  usual  vivacity,  the  absurdi¬ 
ties  long  current  with  the  public,  under  the  name  of  Pitt- 
principles,  and  paid  a  candid  and  dignified  tribute  to  those 
qualities  which  are  the  true  basis  of  Mr.  Pitt’s  fame. 

Amongst  the  historical  writers  who  have  in  our  time  addressed 
themselves  to  this  great  subject,  none,  however,  unites  the  qualifi¬ 
cations  which  we  desire  in  the  biographer  of  Mr.  Pitt,  to  so 
high  a  degree  ns  Lord  Stanhope.  His  earlier  labours  in  the 
field  of  our  annals,  which  have  given  us  the  best  existing  his¬ 
tory  of  England  from  the  Peace  of  Utrecht  to  the  peace  of 
1783,  terminated  precisely  at  the  moment  when  Mr.  Pitt 
entered  Lord  Shelburne’s  administration.  In  one  sense,  there¬ 
fore,  the  present  biogra[)hy  may  be  reganled  as  a  continuation 
of  those  ‘  seven  decades  ’  of  the  history  of  England  which  bear 
the  name  of  Lord  Mahon.  From  the  date  of  the  appearance  of 
Mr.  Pitt  upon  the  stage  of  public  affairs.  Lord  Stanhope  ap¬ 
pears  to  have  thought  that  the  interest  of  his  narrative  would 
be  more  effectually  sustained  by  grouping  the  series  of  events 
around  one  central  figure,  and  the  history  of  the  country  be¬ 
comes  for  eighteen  years  the  life  of  its  Minister.  To  the  execu¬ 
tion  of  this  task  Lord  Stanhope  brought,  in  addition  to  his 
eminent  talents  and  bis  high  sense  of  historical  justice,  peculiar 
advantages.  He  was  bom  in  Mr.  Pitt’s  house,  and  bred  in  affec¬ 
tionate  reverence  for  his  name.  Since  the  extinction  of  all  the 
male  lines  of  the  Pitt  family,  which  can  boast  of  consanguinity 
with  Chatham  and  the  son  of  Chatham,  the  heir  of  the  Stanhopes 
may  fairly  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  nearest  representatives  of 
that  illustrious  house  to  which  his  own  was  allied  by  more  than 
one  niarrii^e.  The  traditions  of  these  families,  and  many  of  the 
papers  and  pictures  w’hich  denote  their  long  and  confidential 
intercourse,  are  in  his  own  hands:  other  manuscripts  found 
at  Araiston,  at  Belvoir,  and  elsewhere,  were  readily  confided  to 
so  discreet  and  judicious  an  investigator.  Hence  the  materials 
collected  for  these  volumes  are  copious  and  original.  But  the 
highest  merit  w’hich  Lord  Stanhope  displays  in  this  work  is 
that  dispassionate  love  of  truth  and  fairness  which  is  so  credit- 
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able  to  his  writings.  It  is  no  exception  to  this  remark  that  he 
avows  his  predilection  for  the  statesman  whose  character  he  has 
undertaken  to  delineate,  and  endeavours  to  vindicate  him  from 
the  strictures  which  have  been  passed  upon  many  passages  of  his 
life.  He  clearly  and  calmly  states  the  grounds  which  appear 
to  him  to  refute  a  calumny,  to  explain  an  error,  or  to  extenuate 
a  fault.'  And,  although  we  cannot  always  arrive  at  the  same 
conclusions  as  his  lordship,  we  are  always  assisted  by  the  candour 
and  liberality  he  brings  to  the  discussion  of  these  events.  Since 
it  has  become  the  practice  to  open  the  archives  of  State  and 
the  correspondence  of  past  generations  to  historical  research, 
biographical  writing  has  lost  that  terse  and  vigorous  personality 
which  characterise  such  inimitable  productions  of  the  art  as 
the  ‘  Life  of  Agricola’  by  Tacitus,  or  the  *  Life  of  Nelson’  by 
Southey.  There  we  have  a  finished  statue  of  the  man  —  here 
we  have  a  series  of  bas-reliefs  of  his  actions ;  and  the  materials 
of  history  somewhat  choke  the  course  of  the  stream.  In  this 
respect  Lord  Macaulay’s  sketch  still  remains  the  boldest  delinea¬ 
tion  of  Pitt.  Like  a  drawing  from  the  crayon  of  a  great  master 
it  s})eaks  to  the  imagination  and  strikes  the  memory  even  more 
powerfully  than  a  highly  finished  performance.  But  Lord  Stan¬ 
hope  has  supplied,  with  great  care  and  fidelity,  the  background 
and  the  foreground  of  the  picture,  and  his  work  will  be  univer¬ 
sally  read  with  interest  and  advantage. 

Of  the  other  work  which  has  been  placed  at  the  head  of 
these  pages,  it  is  not  our  intention  to  speak  at  equal  length ; 
though  it  has  an  important  bearing  on  the  subject  of  Mr.  Pitt’s 
administration.  The  third  and  fourth  volumes  of  the  *  Auck- 
*land  Correspondence’  complete  the  publication  reviewed  by 
us  in  a  recent  number;  and  they  contain  numerous  letters 
from  Mr.  Pitt,  or  relating  to  him,  to  which  we  shall  presently 
have  occasion  to  refer.  In  one  or  two  instances  the  Editor  has 
endeavoured  to  refute,  by  evidence  from  the  Auckland  Papers, 
statements  previously  published  by  Lord  Stanhope,  who  had 
not  the  advantage  of  access  to  these  documents  before  the 
publication  of  his  own  work.  But  we  cannot  think  these  argu¬ 
ments  are  sound  and  judicious,  and  in  some  places  the  inference 
we  draw  from  Lord  Auckland’s  letters  is  precisely  the  reverse 
of  that  suggested  by  the  Editor  of  tb?se  volumes.  They 
are,  however,  a  curious  contribution  to  the  materials  for  the 
history  of  these  times. 

It  may  be  inferred  from  what  we  have  already  said,  and  from 
the  failure  of  several  previous  attempts  to  write  the  life  of  Pitt, 
that  he  cannot  be  regarded  as  a  very  favourable  subject  for 
biography.  The  statesman  almost  entirely  absorbs  the  individual 
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— the  history  of  the  man  becomes  the  history  of  a  govern¬ 
ment.  Lord  Macaulay  had  already  rendered  us  familiar  with 
the  characteristic  anecdotes  of  his  boyhood  —  with  that  astonish¬ 
ing  precocity  which  marked  him  from  his  cradle  for  an  orator, 
a  ruler,  and  a  ‘  thorn  in  Charles’  side  ’ — and  with  the  somewhat 
niggardly  culture  bestowed  on  his  prodigious  faculties.  Seven 
years  at  Cambridge,  which  gave  him  a  full  command  of  classical 
literature  and  a  remarkable  proficiency  in  mathematical  reason¬ 
ing,  are  the  history  of  Pitt’s  education.  He  passed  at  once  from 
the  University  to  the  House  of  Commons,  and  with  an  interval 
of  only  two  years  to  the  head  of  affairs.  How  he  acquired  by 
these  means,  and  in  that  time,  the  knowledge  of  men  and  of 
things  which  never  seemed  wanting  to  him  in  his  parliamentary 
career,  is  one  of  the  mysteries  of  genius.  This  much,  however, 
is  appiirent  at  the  outset  —  Mr.  Pitt  owed  everything  to  the 
concentration  of  his  character.  Whatever  he  did,  he  did  with 
his  might ;  never  allowing  anything  to  interfere  with  his  main 
design,  and  seldom  caring  to  step  aside,  even  to  attain  any  col¬ 
lateral  object  within  his  reach;  hence  it  was  that  when  he 
stood  confronted  by  the  matchless  intellect  of  Burke,  by  the 
eloquence  of  Fox,  by  the  wit  of  Sheridan,  by  an  array  of  men 
who  excelled  him  in  most  of  the  arts  and  accomplishments  of 
life,  his  single  power  was  more  than  a  match  for  the  varied 
splendour  of  their  genius.  There  was  at  the  bottom  no  want 
of  human  kindness  in  that  proud  nature  and  beneath  that 
surface  of  bronze.  His  letters  to  his  mother  are  stiff,  partly 
after  the  fashion  of  the  time,  but  they  indicate  a  deep- 
rooted  affection  and  veneration  for  Lady  Chatham ;  and  they 
not  unfrequently  contain  indications  of  that  most  pleasing  and 
graceful  of  the  attributes  of  power — the  wish  to  confer  a  benefit 
on  a  humble  friend,  of  whom  nothing  is  to  be  expected  in  return. 
He  was  strong  and  'stedfast,  we  had  almost  said  warm,  in  his 
friendships.  His  early  letters  to  the  Duke  of  Rutland,  that 
gifted  and  amiable  young  nobleman,  not  much  older  than  him¬ 
self,  who  held  the  Lord-Lieutenancy  of  Ireland  in  1784,  and  died 
in  1787,  at  thirty-three,  are  singularly  cordial  and  unreserved; 
more  so,  indeed,  than  any  other  known  specimen  of  his  corre¬ 
spondence.  His  firm  friendship  for  Henry  Dundas,  his  unvarying 
confidence  in  George  Rose,  his  deference  to  Bishop  Tomline,  his 
attachment  to  Canning,  and  his  kindness  to  some  of  the  junior 
branches  of  the  Stanhope  family,  prove  that  the  customary  signa¬ 
ture  of  ‘affectionately  yours,’  which  he  addressed  to  his  nearest 
friends,  was  not  a  mere  form  of  words.  Yet  even  these  had  occa¬ 
sion  in  later  years  to  complain  of  the  outward  appearance  at  least 
of  indifference,  and  of  confidence  too  often  or  too  long  withheld. 
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Self-reliant,  self-complete,  from  first  to  last,  he  asked,  and  indeed 
he  endured,  no  divided  authority  and  no  auxiliary  power.  It 
would  be  difficult  to  name  another  example  of  a  man  who  lived 
and  laboured  in  equal  solitariness  of  purpose.  Those  who 
surrounded  him  were  satellites.  Not  even  with  a  woman 
could  he  share  the  burden  and  the  glory  of  empire.  Careless  of 
money  to  a  fault,  for  he  rejected  all  occasions  of  enriching  him¬ 
self,  and  allowed  his  large  official  income  to  be  squandered  by 
his  servants — exempt  from  vanity,  for  he  cared  not  even  to 
rescue  from  oblivion  the  most  memorable  of  his  own  orations, 
after  they  had  served  their  political  purpose — devoid  of  prejudices 
to  a  remarkable  degree  —  and  enslaved  by  no  passions  second  to 
that  noble  passion  of  political  power  which  absorbed  his  exist¬ 
ence  —  Mr.  Pitt  owed  his  greatness  to  the  singleness  of 
aim  which  marked  his  life.  Yet  this  austere  Minister  was 
no  ascetic.  He  drank  hard,  after  the  fashion  of  the  times ; 
he  rode  hard,  and  we  think  it  is  Lady  Hester  Stanhope  who 
relates  that  three  or  four  grooms  died  successively  in  his  service 
from  the  pace  at  which  he  travelled  ;  he  was  a  keen,  though  not 
a  very  successful  shot ;  and  during  the  only  interval  of  his  life 
when  he  was  out  of  office,  he  applied  himself  with  great  energy 
to  drill  the  Cinque  Port  Volunteers.  Although  by  no  means 
destitute  of  high  literary  culture,  he  was  absolutely  insensible 
to  the  personal  claims  of  literary  men ;  and  although  strongly 
attached  to  the  established  Church,  and  to  the  religion  of  his 
country,  he  appears  in  his  last  moments  to  have  acknowledged 
with  regret  that  he  had  been  too  unmindful  of  its  rites. 

On  these  points,  Lord  Auckland  ventured,  on  one  occasion, 
to  address  him  in  the  following  curious  language : — 

'  It  is  not  sufficient  for  the  most  eminent  person  of  the  eighteenth 
and  nineteenth  century  to  possess  the  learning,  and  a  true  taste  for 
learning  :  it  is  not  only  wise  in  a  worldly -sense,  but  wise  and  right 
in  every  sense,  that  he  should  be  the  patron  and  encourager  of  the 
learned.  From  an  impression  analogous  to  this,  I  have  also  thought 
that  it  is  not  sufficient  ibr  such  an  individual  as  I  have  alluded  to, 
to  possess  all  the  purity  of  mind,  and  all  the  strictness  of  morality, 
that  genuine  goodness  and  right  religion  can  give : —  it  is  essential, 
not  merely  to  his  own  character  (for  that  is  a  secondary  point),  but 
to  the  welfare  and  well-being  of  others,  that  appearances  should 
correspond  with  internal  sentiments,  and  that  he  should  nut  be 
supposed  to  be  indifferent  to  the  discharge  of  religious  observances.’ 
(^Auckland  Papers,  vol.  iv.  p.  108.) 

Lord  Stanhope  says,  from  his  father’s  personal  reminiscences 
of  this  great  Minister,  that  Mr.  Pitt  ‘  was  a  most  agreeable 
*  and  amiable,  as  well  as  most  interesting  companion,  and 
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*  had  a  vast  fund  of  anecdotes  which  he  narrated  admirably, 

*  and  with  much  power  of  mimicry.’  Lord  Wellesley  even 
went  so  far  as  to  assert,  that  *in  all  places,  and  at  all 

*  times,  his  constant  delight  was  society.  There  he  shone  with 

*  a  degree  of  calm  and  steady  lustre  more  astonishing  than  his 

*  most  splendid  efforts  in  Parliament.  He  was  endowed  beyond 

*  any  man  of  bis  time  whom  I  knew  with  a  gay  heart  and  a 

*  social  spirit’  But  great  as  the  authority  of  Lord  Wellesley 
is,  his  enthusiasm  seems  to  have  tinged  this  description  of 
his  friend.  Whatever  Mr.  Pitt’s  social  talents  may  have  been, 
they  were  certainly  confined  within  a  narrow  circle,  and  he 
ap{>ears  to  have  been  indifferent  through  life  to  the  amusements 
and  distinctions  of  general  society.  Men  duller  than  most  of 
his  intimate  friends  were  scarcely  to  be  found  in  Britain. 

One  solitary  incident  in  his  life  appears  to  bear  a  more  romantic 
character,  and  as  this  passage  has  been  made  the  subject  of 
contradictory  statements,  we  shall  here  advert  to  it.  Lord 
Stanhope  relates  the  occurrence  in  the  following  terms: — 

‘Busy  and  anxious  as  was  the  year  1796,  Mr.  Pitt  had  found 
opportunities  to  pass  some  short  intervals  of  leisure  at  Holwood. 
There  his  nearest  neighbour  was  now  Lord  Auckland  at  Beckenham. 
A  close  intimacy  sprang  up  between  them.*  Lord  Auckland  would 
often  pass  a  day  or  two  at  Holwood,  and  Mr.  Pitt  a  day  or  two  at 
Beckenham. 

‘  It  was  not  only  the  conversation  of  Lord  Auckland  in  which  Mr. 
Pitt  took  pleasure.  He  was  much  attracted  by  the  grace  and  beauty 
as  well  as  the  superior  mind  of  Lord  Auckland’s  eldest  daughter,  the 
Hon.  Eleanor  Eklen.  She  was  born  in  July  1777,  and  therefore  only 
eight  years  younger  than  Pitt  It  would  have  been  a  very  suitable 
marriage  ;  and  a  report  of  it  was  not  long  in  arising. 

‘  This  strong  attachment — for  such  on  Pitt’s  side  it  certainly  was 
—  did  not,  as  many  persons  hoped,  proceed  to  a  proposal  and  a  mar¬ 
riage.  Shortly  afterwards,  however,  some  correspondence  did  take 
place  between  Mr.  Pitt  and  Lord  Auckland.  The  letters  remain  in 
the  possession  of  Lord  Auckland’s  family,  and  there  are  neither  copies 
nor  originals  among  the  manuscripts  of  Pitt.  But  I  have  heard  them 
described  by  a  person  entirely  to  be  relied  on  who  has  more  than  once 
perused  them.  Mr.  Pitt  began  the  subject.  In  his  letter  to  Lord 
Auckland  he  avows  in  the  warmest  terms  his  affection  for  Miss  Eden, 
but  explains  that  in  his  circumstances  he  feels  that  he  cannot  presume 
to  make  her  an  offer  of  marriage.  He  further  says  that  he  finds  each 


*  The  intimacy  between  Mr.  Pitt  and  Lord  Auckland  may  be 
said  to  have  commenced  fully  ten  years  before,  when  he  quitted  the 
Whigs  and  was  employed  in  the  negotiation  of  the  French  Treaty. 
Miss  Eden  was  not  eight,  but  eighteen  years  younger  than  Mr.  Pitt, 
she  being  at  this  time  nineteen,  and  he  thirty-seven. 
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of  his  succeeding  visits  add  so  much  to  his  unhappiness,  that  he  thinks 
it  will  be  best  to  remit  them  for  the  present. 

‘  The  reply  of  Lord  Auckland,  as  1  am  informed,  acknowledges  as 
adequate  the  explanation  of  Mr.  Pitt.  He  was  already,  be  says,  aware 
in  general  of  the  circumstances  of  pecuniary  debt  and  difficulty  in 
which  Mr.  Pitt  had  become  involved.  He  does  not  deny  that  the 
attachment  of  Mr.  Pitt  may  have  been  fully  appreciated ;  \>ut  he  can¬ 
not  wish  any  more  than  Mr.  Pitt  that  his  daughter,  who,  as  one  of 
many  children,  had  a  very  small  fortune  of  her  own,  should,  under 
some  contingencies  of  office  or  of  life,  be  left  wdiolly  unprovided. 

‘  There  were  yet  two  further  letters  as  to  the  manner  in  which  the 
notes  of  congratulation  which  had  already  begun  to  arrive  at  Becken¬ 
ham  might  best  be  answered.  Pitt  answered  that  the  blame,  if  any, 
should  be  borne  wholly  by  himself. 

*  Thus  most  honourably,  and  without  any  breach  of  friendship  on 
either  side,  ended  tliis  “love-passage” — the  only  one,  as  I  believe, 
in  the  life  of  Pitt.  More  than  two  years  afterwards,  in  June  1799, 
Miss  Eden  became  the  second  wife  of  Lord  Hobart,  who  succeeded 
in  1804  as  Earl  of  Buckinghamshire.  She  had  no  children,  and 
she  died  in  1851.’  {Stanhope,  vol.  iii.  p.  1.) 

This  statement  is,  however,  impugned  by  the  Editor  of  the 

*  Auckland  Correspondence  ’  in  a  postscript  to  his  fourth  volume, 
in  which  he  states  that  ‘  a  long  and  painful  discussion  took  place 
‘  on  that  occasion,  which  terminated  honourably  to  all  parties 
‘  concerned.’  The  Editor  denies  that  ‘  Lord  Auckland  w'as  in 

*  the  slightest  degree  averse  to  the  marriage  on  account  of  Mr. 

‘  Pitt’s  pecuniary  difficulties :  on  the  contrary,  believing  that 

*  his  daughter  was  attached  to  Mr.  Pitt,  he  was  naturally 
‘  anxious  that  it  should  take  place.’  In  point  of  fact,  it  w'ould 
seem,  from  a  previous  passage  of  the  Auckland  Papers  (vol.  iii. 
p.  374.),  that  several  letters  passed  between  Lord  Auckland  and 
Mr.  Pitt  suggesting  arrangements  by  which  the  marriage  might 
take  place  in  time  without  imprudence ;  but  they  were  unavail¬ 
ing,  and  Mr.  Pitt  declared  that  ‘  though  he  was  sacrificing  his 

*  best  hopes  and  dearest  wishes  to  his  convictions  and  judg- 
‘  ment,  further  discussion  would  only  lead  to  prolonged  sus- 

*  pense  and  increased  anxiety.’  We  therefore  conclude  that  the 
arrangements  favourable  to  the  marriage  were  in  fact  suggested 
by  Lord  Auckland  —  a  man  certainly  not  insensible  to  the  dig¬ 
nity  and  advantage  of  having  Mr.  Pitt  for  bis  son-in-law — and 
that  it  was  Mr.  Pitt  who  broke  off  the  negotiation,  having  appa¬ 
rently  acted  throughout  the  transaction  with  great  delicacy  and 
self-command.  Traces  occur  in  the  Auckland  Papers  indi¬ 
cating  the  affectionate  interest  with  which  Mr.  Pitt  continued  to 
regard  Miss  Eden  until  her  marriage  was  declared  with  Lord 
Hobart,  in  1799.  On  that  occasion  he  addressed  to  her  father 
the  following  expressive  note : — 
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‘  My  dear  Lord, — I  have  heard  from  the  Speaker  the  circumstance 
you  desired  him  to  mention,  and  give  you  many  thanks  for  your  very 
kind  attention  in  making  the  communication,  and  in  making  him  the 
channel  of  it.  There  could  be  no  event  interesting  to  any  part  of 
your  family^  which  would  not  be  so  to  me,  and  certainly  this  is 
not  the  instance  when  1  feel  that  sentiment  the  least.  I  congratulate 
you  and  all  around  you  with  the  most  cordial  good  wishes. 

‘  Ever  affectionately  yours, 

‘  W.  Pitt.’ 

And  some  short  time  later,  soon  after  the  marriage,  which  was 
celebrated  by  a  ball,  he  writes  from  Bromley: — 

‘  My  dear  Lord, — I  dine  here  with  some  of  your  guests,  but  shall 
pursue  my  ride  to  Holwood  when  they  repair  to  the  crowd  and 
gaiety  of  your  ball.  I  hope  very  soon  to  have  leisure  to  come  to  you 
when  you  are  with  a  smaller  party.’  (^Auckland  Papers,  vol.  iv.  p.  98.) 

It  is  not  our  intention  on  the  present  occasion  to  revert  to 
the  ministerial  changes  and  combinations  in  which  Mr.  Fitt  was 
engaged,  or  to  discuss  his  conduct  in  reference  to  those  transac¬ 
tions.  These  topics  have  recently  been  examined  at  length  in 
our  own  pages,  and  in  several  other  contemporary  publications, 
and  we  have  nothing  now  to  add  to  our  former  comments  upon 
them.  AVe  shall,  therefore,  attempt  rather  to  point  out  from 
Lord  Stanhope’s  volumes  what  were  the  leading  features  of 
Mr.  Fitt’s  administration,  and  to  show  how  far  Mr.  Fitt’s 
actual  achievements  fell  short  of  the  principles  from  which 
he  started.  The  standard,  after  all,  by  which  the  repu¬ 
tation  of  a  statesman  must  stand  or  fall  in  the  great  account 
of  history,  is  not  by  what  he  said,  however  wise  or  eloquent, 
nor  even  by  what  he  was,  however  firm  and  disinterested,  but 
by  what  he  did  for  the  greatness  of  his  country  and  the  good 
of  mankind :  and  this  is  the  test  which  we  shall  endeavour  to 
apply  to  the  political  career  and  public  services  of  Fitt. 

Lord  ^Macaulay  has  recorded  his  opinion  that  Fitt  was  em¬ 
phatically  the  man  of  Farliamentary  Government — that  it  was 
his  lot  to  be  born  in  a  country  and  at  a  time  when  the  power  of 
speaking  in  public  assemblies  and  the  art  of  conducting  their 
debates  and  their  divisions  are  the  surest  elements  of  political 
power  ;  and  that  legislation  and  administration  were  with  him 
secondary  matters  in  comparison  with  the  all-pervading  necessity 
of  convincing  and  persuading  the  House  of  Commons.  But  if 
these  had  been  the  sole,  or  the  chief  characteristics  of  Mr.  Fitt’s 
genius,  his  fame  would  not  have  come  down  to  us  with  the 
increasing  majesty  which  it  has  now  acquired.  Of  his  speeches, 
it  is  admitted  that  no  more  than  the  merest  skeleton  remains : 
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and  in  spite  of  the  ascendancy  which  he  owed  in  Parliament 
to  his  extraordinary  argumentative  powers,  it  cannot  be  asserted 
that  in  the  gifts  of  oratory  or  language  he  was  the  superior  of 
Burke,  Fox,  or  Sheridan.  The  influence  which  rests  on  parlia¬ 
mentary  tactics  is  short-lived,  and  no  man  ever  passed  for  a 
great  statesman  merely  because  he  kept  together  a  working 
majority.  The  talents  of  Mr.  Pitt  were  therefore  of  a 
higher  order  than  mere  parliamentary  eloquence  or  parlia¬ 
mentary  tactics:  and  the  best  proof  of  his  political  superiority 
to  most  of  his  contemporaries  is  the  fact  that  the  germs  of 
almost  all  the  great  legislative  and  administrative  reforms 
accomplished  in  the  last  thirty  years  may  be  traced  in 
some  portion  of  his  designs.  Had  Mr.  Pitt  been  invested 
with  a  more  absolute  power  than  he  ever  possessed,  we 
think  it  highly  probable  that  he  would  have  carried  a  variety  of 
measures  of  the  greatest  merit — measures,  in  fact,  based  on  the 
liberal  principles  which  it  took  another  half  century  to  establish 
in  this  country.  But  the  minister  had  to  deal  with  a  sovereign  of 
narrow  intellect  and  of  intense  prejudices.  It  is  evident  from 
numerous  details  in  these  volumes  that  Mr.  Pitt  could  very 
seldom  rely  on  any  appeal  to  the  reason  of  George  III.,  and 
that  he  was  obliged  to  watch  and  wait,  perhaps  for  years,  for 
an  opportunity  to  work  upon  that  contracted  mind,  which  was 
liable  to  be  inflamed,  by  sudden  emotions,  to  a  paroxysm  of 
insanity.  Not  less  had  Mr.  Pitt  to  manage  the  prejudices  of 
his  own  party — a  duty  which  ever  weighs  heavily  on  an 
intelligent  leader  of  the  Tory  phalanx,  and  to  which  the  pan¬ 
nings  and  Peels  of  our  own  time  have,  like  Mr.  Pitt,  been 
compelled  to  sacrifice  either  themselves  or  their  convictions. 
These  prejudices  were  excited  to  madness  by  the  horrors  of  the 
French  Revolution,  the  suflferings  of  protracted  war,  the  dread 
of  invasion ;  until  all  liberal  opinions  were  confounded  in  one 
extravagant  denunciation  of  Jacobin  principles,  and  the  very 
objects  which  Mr.  Pitt  himself  had  once  eagerly  advocated 
were  looked  upon  as  treasonable  designs  to  overthrow  the 
Constitution. 

The  charge,  therefore,  which  we  are  compelled  to  maintain 
against  the  administration  of  Pitt  is  this ;  We  admire  the  pro¬ 
found  and  prophetic  sagacity  with  which  his  youthful  genius 
seized,  as  it  were  by  intuition,  on  the  true  solution  of  most  of  the 
great  problems  of  our  national  oeconomy ;  but  we  find  that 
scarcely  in  any  single  instance,  even  while  he  was  at  the  height 
of  undisputed  power  over  a  peaceful  kingdom,  did  he  really 
execute  any  one  of  these  salutary  reforms,  which  he  compre¬ 
hended  better  than  any  other  man  of  his  time.  By  some  strange 
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infelicity,  arising  either  from  obstacles  he  could  not  overcome,  or 
from  a  want  of  determination  in  his  own  mind,  Mr.  Pitt,  who  is 
supposed  to  have  governed  this  country  with  almost  absolute 
sway  for  eigliteen  years,  did  practically  and  effectually  realise 
but  a  very  small  number  of  his  own  conceptions ;  and  the 
reverses  of-  his  foreign  policy  in  the  war,  which  clouded  the 
later  years  of  his  life,  were  prefigured  by  the  singular  reverses 
to  which  he  had  been  compelled  to  submit  at  an  earlier  period 
in  his  domestic  policy.*  As  this  statement  is  very  much  at 
variance  with  Lord  Stanhope’s  conclusions,  and  may  sound  to 
some  of  our  readers  like  a  paradox,  we  must  illustrate  it  by 
some  details. 

Parliamentary  Reform,  Free  Trade  with  Ireland  and  subse¬ 
quently  with  foreign  countries.  Commutation  of  Tithes,  the 
Abolition  of  the  Slave  Trade,  the  Reduction  of  the  National 
Debt,  the  Reduction  of  duUes  with  a  view  to  increased  revenue 
and  diminished  smuggling,  the  Repeal  of  the  Test  Act,  the 
payment  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Clergy  in  Ireland,  the  educa¬ 
tion  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Clergy  in  Ireland,  Catholic  Eman¬ 
cipation — and  the  list  might  be  still  more  extended — are  all 
measures  which  have  been  carried  by  the  influence  of  the  Liberal 
party  in  the  last  fifty  years ;  but  every  one  of  these  measures 
was  at  one  time  or  another  advocated,  proposed,  or  contemplated 
by  Mr.  Pitt  during  his  tenure  of  offic  j,  though  not  carried  by  him. 
We  do  not  doubt  that  Mr.  Pitt  was  perfectly  convinced  of  the 
wisdom  of  each  of  these  measures  :  we  do  not  doubt  that  he  was 
sincere  in  his  desire  to  carry  them ;  yet,  by  an  unparalleled 
contradiction,  he  left  every  one  of  them  where  he  found  it,  or 
rather  he  allowed  himself  to  become  the  chief  of  the  very  party 
which  was  most  bitterly  opposed  to  these  steps  of  progress,  and 
he  served  a  king  who  would  in  all  probability  have  tripped  him 
up,  if  the  most  important  of  these  reforms  had  been  accepted 
by  the  House  of  Commons.  So  that  even  the  first  eight  years 
of  Mr.  Pitt’s  administration,  which  are  now  referred  to  as  the 
most  splendid  example  of  his  great  ability,  present  us  with  a 
painful  and  humiliating  contrast  between  the  admirable  and 
enlightened  designs  he  formed  and  the  measures  he  carried.  The 
fact  is  that  Mr.  Pitt  was  as  far  before  most  of  his  contempora¬ 
ries  and  immediate  successors  in  political  wisdom  and  sagacity, 


*  Curiously  enougli,  the  India  Bill,  which  brought  him  into  power 
in  1784,  was  the  most  long-lived  of  all  his  measures,  and  the  only 
example  of  a  great  administrative  institution  founded  or  remodelled 
by  Mr.  Pitt.  The  double  government  of  the  East  Indies  survived 
till  1858,  and  the  wonder  is  it  endured  so  long. 
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as  he  was  superior  in  disinterestedness  to  the  jobbers  and 
intriguers  whom  his  advent  had  expelled  from  power.  But 
having  these  enlightened  views  and  these  disinterested  senti¬ 
ments,  the  more  is  it  to  be  regretted  that  he  consented  to  retain 
ofiSce  without  the  power  of  giving  full  effect  to  his  own  con¬ 
victions,  and  that  he  lent  his  great  authority  to  the  cause  of 
intolerance  and  obstruction,  more  especially  in  the  later  years  of 
his  life. 

The  story  of  his  attempt  at  Parliamentary  Reform  is  soon 
told.  After  the  General  Election  of  1784  Mr.  Pitt  stood 
supreme  in  power.  ‘  He  was,’  says  Lord  Macaulay,  ‘  the 
‘  greatest  subject  that  England  had  seen  for  many  genera- 
‘  tions.  His  father  had  never  been  so  powerful,  nor  Walpole, 

‘  nor  Marlborough.*  Yet  the  third  division  on  the  Westmin¬ 
ster  Scrutiny  was  a  defeat  on  a  minor  question  at  the  very 
outset.  On  the  18th  April,  two  months  after  the  meeting  of 
Parliament  in  1785,  Pitt  brought  forward  his  measure  of  Par¬ 
liamentary  Reform.  He  had  sedulously  devoted  himself  to  the 
preparation  of  it.  He  was  urgent  with  his  friends  Dundas  and 
Wilber  force  to  support  it,  and  they  did  so.  He  proposed  to 
disfranchise  thirty-six  rotten  boroughs,  with  a  pecuniary  com¬ 
pensation  to  the  proprietors,  and  to  transfer  the  seats  so  gained 
to  the  largest  counties  and  to  the  metropolis.  He  proposed  to 
extend  the  franchise  from  freeholders  to  copyholders.  Mr. 
Massey  remarks  in  his  *  History  of  the  Reign  of  George  IIL,’ 
probably  with  reason,  that  a  more  absurd  measure  of  reform 
was  never  invented — none  certainly  was  ever  less  successful, 
for  it  was  at  once  defeated  by  248  votes  to  174,  in  Mr.  Pitt’s 
own  House  of  Commons.  The  wonder  is  that  he  should  ever 
have  thought  it  possible  to  carry  such  a  bill  in  a  house  in  which 
the  boroughmongering  interest  was  so  largely  represented; 
and  where  a  large  proportion  of  his  own  supporters  had 
within  a  few  months  paid  an  ample  consideration  for  the 
very  seats  he  proposed  to  annihilate.  The  King,  moreover, 
was  secretly  opposed  to  it,  and,  though  he  could  not  openly 
resist  the  Minister  who  had  just  rescued  him  from  the  Coalition, 
he  had  given  a  reluctant,  and  probably  an  insincere  assent  to 
the  scheme.  Lord  Stanhope  says:  ‘Pitt  considered  the 
*  result  as  final  for  that  Parliament  at  lea/st.  He  saw  that 
‘  not  even  ministerial  power  and  earnest  zeal,  and  that  nothing 
‘  but  the  pressure  of  the  strongest  popular  feeling,  such  as 
‘  did  not  then  exist,  could  induce  many  members  to  vote 
‘  against  their  own  traure  of  Parliament,  or  in  fact  agmnst 
‘  themselves.’  Eight  years  later  Mr.  Pitt  had  become  the  most 
decided  opponent  of  Reform,  and  when  Mr.  Grey  moved  in 
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1793  for  a  Committee  on  that  question  which  he  was  destined 
in  1832  to  bring  to  a  successful  termination,  Mr.  Pitt  declared  : — 

‘  I  had  myself  on  different  occasions  proposed  a  reform,  in  situations 
which  seemed  favourable  to  my  object,  and  supported  by  persons  of 
the  highest  respectability,  and  had  even  then  failed.  Several  gentle¬ 
men  (from  a  dread  of  the  consequences  of  innovation,  and  from  a 
doubt  whether  the  advantage  to  be  obtained  was  such  as  would  com¬ 
pensate  for  the  risk  incurred)  opposed  my  views.  I  saw  therefore 
that  while  none  of  the  good  of  which  a  moderate  reform  might  be 
productive  was  to  be  obtained,  much  danger  might  be  incurred,  and 
an  opening  afforded  to  wicked  persons  to  subvert  that  very  Constitution 
which  we  were  desirous  to  improve,  only  in  order  that  we  might  pre¬ 
serve  :  as  though  the  attempt  to  reform  might  not  be  attended  with  the 
total  subversion  of  the  Constitution,  yet  it  might  lead  to  a  state  of 
confusion  and  distraction,  which,  at  least,  would  disturb  the  enjoyment 
of  those  blessings  of  which  we  were  in  possession.  1  thus  found  the 
probability  of  good  but  little,  while  the  mischief  was  of  a  size  so 
gigantic  as  to  defy  calculation.’  {Pitt's  Speeches,  voL  i.  p.  438.) 

Such  was  the  judgment  of  Mr.  Pitt  in  1793  on  ISIr.  Pitt  the 
Reformer  of  1785.  The  French  Revolution,  it  is  true,  had  broken 
out  in  the  interval,  had  shaken  the  firmest  nerves,  and  perplexed 
the  clearest  judgments.  For  it  has  been  the  effect  of  that 
great  commotion  of  society,  from  1789  to  the  present  hour,  to 
perplex  the  nations  with  fear  of  change,  and  to  throw  back 
the  best  hopes  of  rational  liberty.  But,  it  may  be  answered 
(and  the  remark  does  not  apply  to  this  point  alone),  how  diffe¬ 
rent  would  have  been  the  condition  of  England  during  the 
tremendous  contest  which  ensued  from  1793  to  1815,  if  in  the 
preceding  yearn  of  peace  effectual  measures  had  been  taken  to 
place  the  Constitution  on  a  broader  and  more  secure  basis ! 
If  in  those  eight  years  of  peace  Parliament  had  been  reformed, 
Ireland  pacified  and  conciliated,  the  finances  really  regenerated, 
and  the  military  and  naval  establishments  reconstructed, 
this  country  would  have  engaged  with  irresistible  power 
in  its  contest  with  revolutionary  France,  if  that  contest 
was  unavoidable.  Instead  of  intemperate  faction  and  fero¬ 
cious  repression,  we  should  have  had  loyalty ;  instead  of  Irish 
rebellions  and  invasions,  union;  instead  of  a  suspension  of 
cash  payments,  a  far  more  solid  and  enlarged  credit ;  instead  of 
an  army  unfit  to  take  the  field,  a  force  capable,  perhaps,  of 
deciding  the  fate  of  Europe.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say,  that  if 
Mr.  Pitt  had  carried  in  the  earlier  years  of  his  administration 
the  great  and  liberal  measures  he  once  designed,  the  aspect  of 
afiairs  would  have  changed,  and  the  war  which  it  was  his  fate 
to  wage  with  doubtful  success,  might  possibly  have  been  glori- 
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ously  terminated  at  a  much  earlier  period,  and  at  a  far  less  cost 
to  the  country. 

The  second  great  measure  of  the  Session  of  1785  was  that 
known  as  the  Irish  Resolutions.  Mr.  Pitt  described  his  own 
large  and  generous  views  to  the  Duke  of  Rutland  in  the  letters 
already  published  in  part  by  Lord  Stanhope  in  a  contempo¬ 
rary  journal*,  from  which  we  borrow  the  following  passage  : — 

‘  October  7.  1784. 

*  I  own  to  you  the  line  to  which  my  mind  at  present  inclines  (open 
to  whatever  new  observations  or  arguments  may  be  suggested  to  me)  is 
to  give  Ireland  an  almost  unlimited  communication  of  commercial  ad¬ 
vantages,  if  we  can  receive  in  return  some  security  that  her  strength 
and  riches  will  be  our  benefit,  and  that  she  will  contribute,  from  time  to 
time,  in  their  increasing  proportions,  to  the  common  exigencies  of  the 
empire :  and  having,  by  holding  out  this,  removed,  I  trust,  every  temp¬ 
tation  to  Ireland  to  consider  her  interest  as  separate  from  England, 
to  be  ready,  while  we  discountenance  wild  and  unconstitutional  at¬ 
tempts  which  strike  at  the  root  of  all  authority,  to  give  real  efficacy 
and  popularity  to  Government  by  acceding  (if  such  a  line  can  be 
found)  to  a  prudent  and  temperate  reform  in  Parliament,  which  may 
guard  against  or  gradually  cure  real  defects  and  mischiefs,  may  show 
a  sufiScient  regard  to  the  interests  and  even  prejudices  of  individuals 
who  are  averse,  and  may  unite  the  Protestant  interest  in  excluding 
Catholics  from  any  share  in  the  representation  or  the  government  of 
the  country.’  {Lord  Mahon's  Essays,  p.  253.) 

It  is  true  that  at  this  period  Mr.  Pitt  had  by  no  means 
embraced  the  cause  of  Catholic  Emancipation,  or  the  principle 
of  equality  of  religious  opinions  in  civil  government.  Nor, 
Ihdeed,  had,  at  that  time,  Mr.  Fox,  for  he  repeatedly  declared 
in  the  debates  that  he  considered  the  settlement  of  1782  to  be 
final.  Mr.  Pitt’s  plan  was  first  to  remove  the  commercial  and 
material  disabilities  of  Ireland — to  open  to  her  the  whole  com¬ 
merce  of  Great  Britain  and  the  colonies — to  reduce  the  duties 
between  the  two  countries  to  the  lowest  rates — and  to  charge 
on  the  surplus  hereditary  revenues  of  Ireland  (if  any)  a  contri¬ 
bution  towards  the  support  of  the  naval  force  of  the  empire. 
This  was  obviously  the  first  step  towards  that  union  of  the  two 
kingdoms  which  was  accomplished  sixteen  years  later,  after 
torrents  of  blood  had  been  shed,  and  under  circumstances  far 
less  favourable  to  the  success  of  the  measure.  The  resolutions 
were  slowly,  and  with  great  diflSculty,  carried  in  the  English 
House  of  (Commons.  Mr.  Pitt  writes  on  May,  1785,  while  the 
measure  was  still  under  discussion,  *  Our  majority,  though  a 
<  large  one,  is  composed  of  men  who  think,  or  at  least  act,  so 
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*  much  for  themselves,  that  we  are  hardly  sure  from  day  to  day 
‘  what  impression  they  may  receive.’  Such  was  the  temper  of 
that  House  of  Commons  in  which  Mr.  Pitt  was  supposed  to 
exercise  an  unquestioned  sway.  In  the  Irish  Parliament,  how¬ 
ever,  a  different  fate  awaited  the  ministerial  proposals.  They 
were  received  with  furious  opposition.  The  Government  was 
compelled  to  withdraw  the  Bill.  Dublin  was  illuminated  on 
the  defeat  of  the  first  attempt  to  extend  to  Ireland  an  instalment 
of  commercial  justice  and  freedom.  Lord  Stanhope  says  — 
we  quote  the  passage  as  a  curious  example  of  the  vicissitudes 
of  party  connexions  and  political  opinions : — 

‘To  Pitt  the  failure  of  the  Irish  commercial  measures  was  a 
deep  disappointment,  a  bitter  mortification.  To  them,  to  the 
framing  or  to  the  defence  of  their  details,  he  had  applied  himself 
for  almost  a  twelvemonth,  and  here  was  the  result — the  object  of 
public  good  not  attained,  the  jealousy  of  both  nations  stirred  anew, 
and  to  himself  for  a  time  the  decline  of  public  favour,  alike, 
though  on  exactly  opposite  grounds,  in  England  and  in  Ireland. 
The  journal  of  Wilberforce  in  the  midst  of  the  contest  on  this 
subject  has  this  significant  entry;  “Pitt  does  not  make  friends.” 
On  the  other  hand,  Fox,  as  the  champion  of  high  protective  duties, 
enjoyed  in  many  quarters  the  gleam  of  returning  popularity. 
Being  at  Kuowsley  in  the  course  of  that  autumn  on  a  visit  to 
Lord  Derby,  the  two  friends  went  together  to  Manchester,  and 
were  warmly  welcomed  by  the  great  metropolis  of  manufactures. 
Here  is  Fox’s  own  account  of  it :  “  Our  reception  at  Manchester 
was  the  finest  thing  imaginable,  and  handsome  in  all  respects.  All 
the  principal  people  came  out  to  meet  us,  and  attended  us  into  the 
town  with  blue  and  buff  cockades,  and  a  procession  as  fine,  aill 
not  unlike  that  upon  my  chairing  in  Westminster.  We  dined 
with  one  hundred  and  fifty  people  ....  The  concourse  of  people 
to  see  us  was  immense,  and  I  never  saw  more  apparent  unanimity 
than  seemed  to  be  in  our  favour.”’  {Stanhope,  vol.  i.  p.  275.) 

Such  was  the  fate  of  the  two  principal  measures  introduced  by 
the  young  Minister  in  the  first  session  of  a  parliament  which  had 
been  elected  for  the  express  purpose  of  giving  him  unqualified 
support.  On  two  most  momentous  subjects  Mr.  Pitt  had  un¬ 
fortunately  been  defeated  —  in  the  last  instance  by  the  ignorant 
passions  and  violence  of  the  people  he  wished  to  benefit.  Here, 
again,  how  deplorable  were  the  consequences  of  the  check  which 
his  policy  sustained ! 

All  the  bad  passions  which  had  long  raged  in  Ireland  soon 
broke  out  with  fresh  intensity ;  and  upon  the  declaration  of  war 
both  in  1793  and  in  1804,  Ireland  became  the  chief  difficulty 
and  the  constant  weakness  of  the  empire.  It  is  no  consolation 
to  reflect  that  Mr.  Pitt’s  earlier  policy  towards  Ireland  was 
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defeated  by  no  fault  of  hia  or  of  the  British  Parliament,  but  by 
the  ignorance  and  intolerance  of  that  dominant  faction  which 
was,  and  long  continued  to  be,  the  curse  of  Ireland.  Through¬ 
out  these  volumes,  and  those  of  the  *  Auckland  Correspondence,’ 
we  find  continual  evidence  of  the  bigotry  and  narrowmindedness 
of  the  Beresfords,  the  Forsters,  the  Fitzgibbons  —  Irish  politi¬ 
cians  on  whom  the  British  Government  mainly  relied  for  counsel 
and  action,  and  who  attempted  to  denounce  and  proscribe  the 
officers  of  the  British  Government  itself,  when,  like  Lord 
Cornwallis  and  Sir  Ralph  Abercromby,  they  refused  to  look  at 
the  state  of  Ireland  with  the  eyes  of  Protestant-ascendancy  men. 
But  we  are  anticipating  a  more  advanced  period  of  Mr.  Pitt’s 
career,  to  which  we  shall  have  to  revert.  The  Irish  Nemesis 
pursued  him  to  the  close  of  it,  and  was  the  chief  cause  of  the 
dissolution  of  his  government  and  the  dismemberment  of  his 
party.  The  evils  which  he  hoped  in  1785  to  prevent  by  the 
introduction  of  measures  calculated  to  promote  the  union  of  the 
great  interests  of  the  two  kingdoms,  grew  more  rank  in  suc¬ 
ceeding  years,  until  they  broke  out  in  the  rebellion  of  1798: 
and  although  the  Union  was  at  last  carried  and  effected,  the 
means  by  which  that  salutary  and  importsint  change  was  made 
were  scandalous,  and  the  essential  conditions  of  Catholic 
emancipation,  and  the  payment  of  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy, 
which  were  alike  contemplated  in  1799  by  Pitt,  Cornwallis,  and 
Castlereagh,  fell  to  the  ground. 

Although  in  1785  Mr.  Pitt  had  not  adopted  the  principle  of 
the  removal  of  Roman  Catholic  disabilities,  yet,  in  1787,  he 
was  evidently  disposed  to  favour  the  claim  of  Protestant  Dissen¬ 
ters  for  the  repeal  of  the  Test  Act.  Unhappily  this  was  another 
instance  in  which  he  suffered  his  own  judgment  to  be  overruled 
by  the  prejudices  of  the  clerical  party.  We  relate  the  transaction 
in  Lord  Stanhope’s  words : — 

‘  Half  a  century  had  now  elapsed  since  the  Protestant  Dissen¬ 
ters  had  applied  to  Parliament  for  the  repeal  of  the  Test  Act.  In 
the  Session  of  1787  their  effort  was  renewed.  For  the  most  part 
they  had  warmly  espoused  the  cause  of  Pitt  at  the  last  General 
Election,  and  they  thought  themselves  entitled  to  some  share  of  his 
favour  in  return.  Their  first  step  was  to  circulate  among  the 
Members  of  the  House  of  Commons  a  paper  entitled  “The  Case 
of  the  Protestant  Dissenters  with  reference  to  the  Corporation  and 
Test  Acts,”  in  which  they  more  especially  laboured  to  distinguish 
their  case  from  that  of  the  Roman  Catholics.  With  equal  prudence 
they  selected  as  their  spokesman  Mr.  Beaufoy,  a  member  of  the 
Church  of  England,  and  a  zealous  supporter  of  the  Government. 

‘  Pitt  appears  to  have  felt  a  disposition  to  support  their  claims, 
if  he  could  do  so  with  the  assent  of  the  Church  of  England. 
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Without  that  assent,  as  expressed  by  its  Heads,  it  was  scarcely 
possible  or  scarcely  proper  for  any  Prime  Minister  to  move  on¬ 
ward.  A  meeting  of  the  Bishops  was  held  at  the  Bounty  Office,  on 
a  summons  from  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  at  the  request, 
as  the  Bishops  were  informed,  of  Mr.  Pitt.  The  question  laid  before 
their  Lordships  was  as  follows : — “  Ought  the  Test  and  Corporation 
Acts  to  be  maintained  ?  ”  Of  fourteen  Prelates  present,  only  two 
— Watson  of  Llandaff,  and  Shipley  of  St.  Asaph  —  voted  in  the 
negative ;  and  the  decision  of  the  meeting  was  at  once  transmitted  to 
the  Minister. 

‘When,  on  the  28th  of  March,  Mr.  Beaufoy  did  bring  on  his 
motion.  Lord  North  spoke  in  opposition  to  it,  and  Fox  in  its  favour. 
Pitt  rose  and  said  that  he  did  not  think  he  could  with  propriety  give 
a  silent  vote.  He  observed  that  some  classes  of  the  Nonconformists 
had  injured  themselves  in  the  public  opinion  greatly,  and  not  un¬ 
reasonably,  by  the  violence  and  the  prejudices  which  they  had  shown. 
“Were  we,”  he  said,  “  to  yield  on  this  occasion,  the  fears  of  the  members 
of  the  Church  of  England  would  be  roused,  and  their  apprehensions  are 
not  to  be  treated  lightly.  It  must,  as  I  contend,  be  conceded  to  me 
that  an  Established  Church  is  necessary.  Now  there  are  some  Dis¬ 
senters  who  declare  that  the  Church  of  England  is  a  relic  of  Popery ; 
others  that  all  Church  Establishments  are  improper.  This  may  not 
be  the  opinion  of  the  present  body  of  Dissenters,  but  no  means  can 
be  devised  of  admitting  the  moderate  part  of  the  Dissenters  and  ex¬ 
cluding  the  violent ;  the  bulwark  must  be  kept  up  against  all.”  ’ 
{^Stanhope,  vol.  i.  p.  336.) 

Three  years  later  Pitt  opposed  Fox’s  motion  for  the  repeal 
of  the  Test  and  Corporation  Acts,  with  far  greater  vehemence, 
in  a  speech  which  embodied  all  the  fallacies  and  fears  that  stood 
in  the  way  of  that  measure  of  policy  and  justice  for  the  next 
thirty-five  years.  Here  again  was  an  Act  favoured  by  Pitt’s 
better  judgment,  but  abandoned  in  deference  to  the  exactions 
of  the  very  persons  who  conceived  themselves  to  be  interested 
in  resisting  to  the  utmost  the  just  claims  of  their  fellow- 
countrymen  to  an  equality  of  civil  rights. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  proofs  of  the  sagacity  with  which 
Mr.  Pitt  was  prepared  at  that  time  to  deal  with  the  great  prob¬ 
lems  of  social  reform,  if  his  power  had  really  been  equal  to  his 
intelligence,  is  to  be  found  in  a  letter  addressed  by  him  to  the 
Lord-Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  which  Lord  Stanhope  has  dis¬ 
covered  in  the  Rutland  Papers.  It  deals  with  the  whole  ques¬ 
tion  of  tithe  commutation,  and  anticipates  precisely  the  remedy 
which  was  adopted  nearly  half  a  century  later :  — 

‘  “  Burton  Pynsent,  Nov.  7.  1786. 

‘  “  My  dear  Duke, 


‘  “  I  have  thought  very  much  since  I  received  your  letter  respecting 
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the  general  state  of  Ireland,  on  the  subjects  suggested  in  that  and 
your  official  letters  to  Lord  Sydney,  The  question  which  arises  is 
a  nice  and  difficult  one.  On  the  one  hand,  the  discontent  seems 
general  and  rooted,  and  both  that  circumstance,  and  most  of  the 
accounts  I  hear,  seem  to  indicate  that  there  is  some  real  grievance  at 
bottom,  which  must  be  removed  before  any  durable  tranquillity  can 
be  secured.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  certainly  a  delicate  thing  to 
meddle  with  the  Church  Establishment  in  the  present  situation  of 
Ireland ;  and  anything  like  concession  to  the  dangerous  spirit  which 
has  shown  itself  is  not  without  objection.  But  on  the  whole,  being 
persuaded  that  Government  ought  not  to  be  afraid  of  incurring  the 
imputation  of  weakness  by  yielding  in  reasonable  points,  and  can 
never  make  its  stand  effectually  till  it  gets  upon  right  ground,  I  think 
the  great  object  ought  to  be,  to  ascertain  fairly  the  true  causes  of 
complaint,  to  hold  out  a  sincere  disposition  to  give  just  redress,  and 
a  firm  determination  to  do  no  more,  taking  care  in  the  interval  to 
hold  up  vigorously  the  execution  of  the  law  as  it  stands  (till  altered 
by  Parliament),  and  to  punish  severely  (if  the  means  can  be  found) 
any  tumultuous  attempt  to  violate  it.  I  certainly  think  the  institu¬ 
tion  of  tithe,  especially  if  vigorously  enforced,  is  everywhere  a  great 
obstacle  to  the  improvement  and  prosperity  of  any  country.  Many 
circumstances  in  practice  have  made  it  less  so  here  ;  but  even  here 
it  is  felt ;  and  there  are  a  variety  of  causes  to  make  it  sit  much 
heavier  on  Ireland.  I  believe,  too,  that  it  is  as  much  for  the  real 
interest  of  the  Church  as  for  the  land  to  adopt,  if  practicable,  some 
other  mode  of  provision.  If  from  any  cause  the  Church  falls  into 
general  odium.  Government  will  be  more  likely  to  risk  its  own 
interests  than  to  serve  those  of  the  Church  by  any  efforts  in  its 
favour.  If,  therefore,  those  who  are  at  the  head  of  the  clergy  will 
look  at  it  soberly  and  dispassionately,  they  will  see  how  incumbent  it 
is  upon  them,  in  every  point  of  view,  to  propose  some  temperate  ac¬ 
commodation  ;  and  even  the  appearance  of  concession  which  might 
be  awkward  in  Government,  would  not  be  unbecoming  if  it  origina¬ 
ted  with  them.  The  thing  to  be  arrived  at,  therefore,  seems,  as  far 
as  I  can  judge  of  it,  to  find  out  a  way  of  removing  the  grievances 
arising  out  of  a  tithe,  or,  perhaps,  to  substitute  some  new  provision 
in  lieu  of  it ;  to  have  such  a  plan  cautiously  digested  (which  may 
require  much  time),  and,  above  all,  to  make  the  Church  itself  the 
quarter  to  bring  forward  whatever  is  proposed.  How  far  this  is 
practicable  must  depend  upon  many  circumstances,  of  which  you  can 
form  a  nearer  and  better  judgment,  particularly  on  the  temper  of  the 
leading  men  among  the  clergy.  I  apprehend  you  may  have  a  good 
deal  of  difficulty  with  the  Archbishop  of  Cashel ;  the  Primate  is,  I 
imagine,  a  man  to  listen  to  temperate  advice ;  but  it  is  surely 
desirable  that  you  should  have  as  speedily  as  possible  a  full  commu¬ 
nication  with  both  of  them ;  and  if  you  feel  the  subject  in  the  same 
light  that  I  do,  that,  while  you  state  to  them  the  full  determination 
of  Government  to  give  them  all  just  and  honourable  support,  you 
should  impress  them  seriously  with  the  apprehension  of  their  risking 
everything  if  they  do  not  in  time  abandon  ground  that  is  ultimately 
VOL.  CXVI.  NO.  CCXXXV.  K 
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untenable.  To  suggest  the  precise  plan  of  commutation  which  might 
be  adopted  is  more  than  I  am  equal  to,  and  is  premature ;  but,  in 
general,  I  have  never  seen  any  good  reason  why  a  fair  valuation 
should  not  be  made  of  the  present  amount  of  every  living,  and  a  rent 
in  corn  to  that  amount  be  raised  by  a  pound  rate  on  the  several  tene¬ 
ments  in  the  parish,  nearly  according  to  the  proportion  in  which  they 
now  contribute  to  tithe.  When  I  say  a  rent  in  corn,  I  do  not  actually 
mean  paid  in  corn,  but  a  rent  in  money  regulated  by  the  average 
value,  from  time  to  time,  of  whatever  number  of  bushels  is  at  present 
equal  to  the  fair  value  of  the  living.  This  would  effectually  prevent 
the  Church  from  suffering  by  the  fluctuations  in  the  value  of  money, 
and  it  is  a  mode  which  was  adopted  in  all  college  leases,  in  conse¬ 
quence,  1  believe,  of  an  Act  of  Parliament  in  the  time  of  Queen 
Elizabeth.  I  need  not  say  that  I  throw  out  these  ideas  in  personal 
confidence  to  yourself ;  and  I  shall  wish  much  to  know  what  you 
think  of  them,  and  whether  you  can  make  anything  of  your  prelates, 
before  any  measure  is  oflicially  suggested.  It  seems  material  that 
there  should  be  the  utmost  secrecy  till  our  line  is  decided  upon,  and 
it  must  be  decided  upon  completely  before  Parliament  meets. 

‘  “  Yours  faithfully  and  sincerely, 

{Stanhope,  vol.  i.  p.  318.)  ‘  “  W.  Pitt.”  ’ 

Similar  views  were  entertained  in  1798.  Lord  Auckland 
writes  to  Mr.  Beresford  in  April  of  that  year,  ‘  Oh  that  it  were 
*  possible  to  do  something  similar  as  to  the  liberation  of  tithes 
‘  in  both  kingdoms !  But  the  clergy  would  he  alarmed.  ’  Moore, 
the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  was  even  sounded  on  the  matter, 
but  he  announced  his  decided  opposition,  and  the  scheme  was 
abandoned.  Another  instance  of  a  great  improvement  defeated 
by  those  whom  it  was  most  calculated  to  benefit. 

Of  all  the  measures  of  this  period  which  do  honour  to  Mr. 
Pitt’s  courage  and  foresight,  we  assign  the  first  rank  to  the 
commercial  treaty  with  France.  It  was  a  triumph  over  the 
brutal  doctrine  of  patural  enmity  between  nations,  the  more 
remarkable,  as  only  two  years  had  elapsed  since  the  con¬ 
clusion  of  a  peace  on  terms  painful  to  the  pride  of  this  country. 
It  was  a  triumph  over  the  doctrines  of  commercial  exclusion 
and  protection,  which  had  at  that  time  an  almost  undisputed 
sway  over  the  minds  even  of  the  most  liberal  statesmen.  And 
as  a  measure  of  financial  policy,  it  may  be  said  to  have  been  the 
first  grand  trial  of  that  system  which  has  only  in  very  recent 
times  been  fully  confirmed  by  experience. 

‘  The  surrender  of  revenue  for  great  commercial  purposes,’  said 
the  First  Minister,  in  his  speech  of  the  12th  February,  1787,  ‘is  a 
policy  by  no  means  unknown  in  the  History  of  Great  Britain,  but 
here  we  enjoyed  the  extraordinary  advantage  of  having  them  returned 
to  us  in  a  threefold  rate,  by  extending  and  legalising  the  importation 
of  the  articles.  When  it  was  considered  that  the  increase  must  exceed 
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the  concession  which  was  made,  it  would  no  longer  be  an  argument 
that  we  cannot  afford  this  reduction.  Increase  by  means  of  reduction, 
he  was  obliged  to  confess,  once  appeared  a  paradox,  but  experience 
had  now  convinced  us  that  it  was  more  than  practicable.'  {Pitt's 
Speeches,  vol.  i.  p.  246.) 

Such  language  from  a  Minister  of  the  Crown  of  that  day, 
not  dealing  with  a  surplus  revenue,  but  having,  on  the  contrary, 
to  restore  a  balance  in  disordered  finances,  was  in  the  highest 
degree  wise  and  sagacious.  The  whole  speech  is  in  the  same 
admirable  strain:  and  the  only  excuse  for  the  factious  and 
ignorant  conduct  of  the  Opjxtsition  is  that  that  they  did  not  under¬ 
stand  what  they  were  doing.  Lord  Stanhope  has  passed  over 
this  great  transaction  very  cursorily,  and  we  think  it  deserved  a 
more  complete  notice,  as  one  of  the  very  largest  conceptions  of 
Mr.  Pitt’s  political  life.  The  instructions  and  correspondence 
of  Mr.  Pitt  to  Mr.  Eden,  with  an  account  of  the  negotiation,  are 
printed  more  fully  in  the  first  volume  of  the  Auckland  Papers 
(chapter  v.).  The  recurrence  of  a  similar  treaty  in  our  own 
times,  after  an  interval  of  more  than  seventy  years,  has  given 
fresh  interest  to  the  subject,  and  we  have  ourselves  had  occasion 
to  notice  it  recently  at  considerable  length.  *  Yet,  even  here, 
the  fatality  which  attended  all  the  designs  of  Mr.  Pitt,  even 
when  he  was  most  happily  inspired,  doomed  this  treaty  to  a 
premature  and  abortive  termination.  The  distressed  and  agi¬ 
tated  condition  of  France  Avas  ignorantly  supposed  to  have  been 
aggravated  by  the  treaty  with  England ;  and  in  the  great  whirl¬ 
pool  of  the  Revolution  which  so  soon  folloAved,  its  provisions 
Avere  annihilated,  and  for  upwards  of  half  a  century  the  natural 
commercial  relations  of  the  two  Avealthiest  nations  in  the  AA'orld 
Avere  almost  entirely  interrupted. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  at  this  time  Mr.  Pitt  was  more 
thoroughly  imbued  with  the  doctrines  of  Free  Trade  and  the 
principles  of  Adam  Smith  than  any  other  statesman  of  his  age, 
except  Lord  Grenville.  He  referred  in  1792,  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  ‘  to  the  writings  of  an  author  of  our  own  times,  now 
‘  unfortunately  no  more  (I  mean  the  author  of  a  celebrated 
‘  treatise  on  the  Wealth  of  Nations),  whose  extensive  knowledge 
‘  of  detail  and  depth  of  philosophical  research  will,  I  believe, 
‘  furnish  the  best  solution  to  every  question  connected  with  the 
‘  history  of  commerce  or  with  the  systems  of  political  economy.’ 
The  financial  policy  which  Mr.  Pitt  pursued  from  1785  to 
the  outbreak  of  the  war  was  based  on  these  principles,  as  we 


*  Ed.  Rev.  vol.  cxi.  p.  286.  —  Article  on  Commercial  Relations 
with  France. 
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shall  presently  show.  But,  alas  1  even  here  the  strength  of  his 
convictions  or  the  weight  of  his  authority  was  no  match  for  the 
dark  and  evil  times  in  which  his  lot  was  cast.  Perplexed  and 
alarmed  by  the  scarcity  and  high  prices  of  the  year  1800,  Pitt 
himself  lapsed  into  the  fallacies  of  the  Com  Laws,  and  thus  called 
forth  the  following  indignant  protest  from  his  own  colleague. 
Lord  Grenville : — 


Lord  Grenville  to  Mr.  Pitt. 

‘  Dropmore,  Oct.  24.  1800. 

*  Ikly  dear  Pitt, — Lord  Buckingham’s  letter  is  nothing  more  than 
an  exaggerated  statement  of  my  fixed  and,  I  am  sure,  immutable  opinion 
on  the  subject  of  all  laws  for  lowering  the  price  of  provisions,  either 
directly  or  by  contrivance.  That  opinion  ‘you  know  so  well,  that  it 
is  idle  for  me  to  trouble  you  with  long  discourses  or  long  letters  of 
mine  about  it.  We  in  truth  formed  our  opinions  on  the  subject  to¬ 
gether,  and  I  was  not  more  convinced  than  you  were  of  the  soundness 
of  Adam  Smith’s  principles  of  political  economy  till  Lord  Liverpool 
lured  you  from  our  arms  into  all  the  mazes  of  the  old  system. 

*  I  am  confident  that  provisions,  like  every  other  article  of  com¬ 
merce,  if  left  to  themselves,  will  and  must  find  their  level ;  and  that 
every  attempt  to  disturb  that  level  by  artificial  contrivances  has  a 
necessary  tendency  to  increase  the  evil  it  seeks  to  remedy. 

*  In  all  the  discussions  with  which  we  are  overwhelmed  on  this 
subject,  one  view  of  it  is  wholly  overlooked.  Every  one  takes  it  for 
granted  that  the  present  price  of  corn  is  in  itself  undue,  and  such  us 
ought  not  to  exist  ;  and  then  they  dispute  whether  it  is  to  be  ascribed 
to  combinations,  which  they  wish  to  remedy  by  such  means  as  will 
destroy  all  commerce,  or  to  an  unusual  scarcity  which  they  propose  to 
supply  by  obliging  the  grower  to  contend  in  the  home  market,  not  with 
the  natural  rivalship  of  such  importation  as  the  demand  might  and 
would  produce  of  itself,  but  with  an  artificial  supply  poured  in  at  the 
expense  of  I  know  net  how  many  millions  to  the  State. 

‘  Both  these  parties  assume  that  the  price  is  undue — that  is,  I  pre¬ 
sume,  that  it  is  more  than  would  be  produced  by  the  natural  opera¬ 
tion  of  demand  and  supply  counteracting  each  other.  Now  I  know 
no  other  standard  of  price  than  this.  But  if  the  price  be  really  so 
much  higher,  as  is  supposed,  what  prevents  the  increase  of  the  supply 
at  home  ?  Or  what  bounty  could  operate  so  effectually  to  increase 
the  quantity  of  wheat  produced  in  the  country,  as  the  experience  of 
the  t'armer  teaching  him  that  by  the  increased  growth  of  that  article 
he  can  make  two  or  three  times  as  great  a  profit  as  he  can  by  any 
other  ?  No  man,  with  the  least  knowledge  of  the  subject,  will  say 
that  the  country  now  produces  all  the  wheat  it  could,  if  it  answered  to 
apply  more  capital  to  the  produce.  Give  me  my  own  price  for  it,  and 
I  will  engage  to  produce  more  wheat  in  my  kitchen  garden  than  any 
farmer  in  this  neighbourboo<l  now  does  in  his  own  farm.  But  the 
wheat  so  produced  will  have  cost  so  much  in  labour  and  manure,  that 
unless  it  were  sold  at  two  or  three  times  more  than  even  the  present 
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price,  I  should  receive  no  return  for  my  capital — perhaps  not  even 
recover  the  capital  itself. 

‘  It  never  has  been  proved  to  me  that  the  price  of  wheat  in 
these  last  two  years  has  been  more  than  sufficient  to  afford  a  reason¬ 
able  profit 'on  the  capital  of  the  farmer  who  has  produced  it,  consider¬ 
ing  the  increased  expense  of  every  article  which  he  must  consume  in 
producing  it,  and  the  very  scanty  crop  of  last  year,  which  gave  so 
much  smaller  a  quantity,  while  it  left  the  expense  the  same  as 
before,  or  rather,  indeed,  much  increased  by  some  of  the  unfavourable 
circumstances  of  the  season. 

‘  It  is  for  this  reason  that  I  detest  and  abhor  as  impious  and  here¬ 
tical  the  whole  system  on  which  we  are  now  acting  on  the  subject.’ 
{Stanhope,  vol.  iii.  p.  247.) 

Four  days  earlier  Lord  Grenville  had  written  on  the  same 
subject  the  following  note  to  Lord  Auckland,  who  was  then 
engaged  at  the  Board  of  Trade  on  measures  connected  with  the 
scarcity ;  — 

‘  Dropmore,  Oct  20.  1800. 

‘My  dear  Lord, — I  really  think  all  the  nonsense  into  which  some 
of  our  best  disposed  friends,  and  many  who  ought  to  have  known 
better,  have  gone  headlong  on  the  occasion  of  the  scarcity,  more 
formidable  than  the  scarcity  itself.  By  what  one  hears  and  reads, 
one  would  think  that  we  were  gone  some  centuries  back,  or  had  still 
to  learn  the  first  principles  of  commercial  legislation.  I  pray  God 
that  the  meeting  of  Parliament  may  effectually  stop  this  torrent  of 
ignorance  and  mischief. 

‘  Ever,  my  dear  Lord,  most  truly  yours, 
{Auckland  Papers,  vol.  iii. p.  111.)  ‘  Grexvuxe.’ 

So  little  was  the  torrent  stopped,  that  these  restrictive  mea¬ 
sures  to  affect  by  artificial  contrivances  the  supply  of  food  were 
thenceforth  maintained,  for  nearly  half  a  century,  by  the 
Tory  party,  to  be  one  of  the  inexpugnable  foundations  of  the 
Constitution,  and  were  defended  with  desperate  fidelity  until  a 
more  successful,  if  not  a  greater  minister  than  Mr.  Pitt, 
swept  them  away  for  ever.  Meanwhile  this  too  must  be  re¬ 
corded  as  one  of  Mr.  Pitt’s  mistaken  sacrifices  of  his  former 
opinions  and  of  sound  principle  to  what  he  conceived  to  be  the 
exigencies  of  his  position.  Free  Trade  owed  nothing  to  Mr. 
Pitt  beyond  the  solemn  assertion  of  its  value,  and  the  conclu¬ 
sion  of  the  French  treaty.  But  from  that  point  Mr.  Pitt’s  fol¬ 
lowers,  and  those  who  affected  to  act  in  his  name,  rushed  into 
all  the  excesses  of  Protection,  and  identified  themselves  as  a  party 
with  all  the  mistakes  and  absurdities  he  had  once  been  most 
anxious  to  remove. 

It  may  here  be  convenient  to  place  among  Mr.  Pitt’s  wise, 
generous,  but  unfulfilled  designs,  bis  proceedings  for  the  aboli- 
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tion  of  the  slave  trade.  Mr.  Wilberforce,  soon  after  his  serious 
call  in  1785,  had  turned  his  eager  and  humane  mind  to  the 
subject,  and  as  Lord  Stanhope  observes : — 

‘  It  was  natural  that  with  these  earnest  aspirations  Mr.  Wilberforce 
should  now  apply  himself  to  ascertain  bow  far  the  changes  gainst 
the  Slave  Traders  were  or  were  not  well  founded.  In  his  own 
words  : — “  I  got  together  at  my  house,  from  time  to  time,  persons 
who  knew  anything  about  the  matter.  .  .  .  When  I  had  acquired  so 
much  information,  I  began  to  talk  the  matter  over  with  Pitt  and 
Grenville.  Pitt  recommended  me  to  undertake  its  conduct  as  a  sub¬ 
ject  suited  to  my  character  and  talents.  At  length,  I  well  remember 
after  a  conversation  in  the  open  air,  at  the  root  of  an  old  tree  at 
Holwood,  just  above  the  steep  descent  into  the  vale  of  Keston,  I  re¬ 
solved  to  give  notice,  on  a  fit  occasion,  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
of  my  intention  to  bring  the  subject  forward.’’^ 

‘  I  may  add  that  this  very  tree,  conspicuous  for  its  gnarled  and 
projecting  root,  on  which  the  two  friends  had  sat,  is  still  pointed  out 
at  Holwooil,  and  is  known  by  the  name  of  “  Wilberforce’s  oak,” 

‘It  so  chanced,  that  ere  the  day  appointed  for^  the  motion  the 
health  of  Mr.  Wilberforce  failed.  lie  found  himself  disabled  from 
active  business,  and  compelled  to  try  the  waters  of  Bath.  Before  he 
went,  however,  he  obtained  from  Pitt  a  promise  that  if  his  illness 
should  continue  through  the  spring,  Pitt  himself  would  supply  his 
place.  Accordingly  on  the  9th  of  May,  the  Prime  Minister  rose  to 
move  a  resolution,  “  That  this  House  will  early  in  the  next  Session 
proceed  to  take  into  consideration  the  circumstances  of  the  Slave 
Trade.”  With  a  reserve  imposed  upon  him  by  official  duty,  he 
added  that  he  should  forbear  from  stating  or  even  glancing  at  his 
own  opinion  until  the  moment  of  discussion  should  arive.  “  I  under¬ 
stand,  however,”  said  Fox,  “  that  the  opinion  of  the  Right  Hon.  gen¬ 
tleman  is  prima  facie  the  same  as  my  own.  .  .  .  For  myself  I  have 
no  scruple  to  declare  that  the  Slave  Trade  ought  not  to  be  regulated, 
but  destroyed.  To  this  opinion  my  mind  is  pretty  nearly  made  up. 
...  I  have  considered  the  subject  very  minutely,  and  did  intend  to 
have  brought  something  forward  in  the  House  respecting  it.  But  I 
rejoice  that  it  should  be  in  the  hands  of  the  Hon.  Member  for  York¬ 
shire  rather  than  in  mine.  From  him  I  honestly  think  that  it  will  come 
with  more  weight,  more  authority,  and  more  probability  of  success.” 
These  words,  which  redound  so  highly  to  Mr.  Fox’s  honour,  were 
followed  by  words  not  less  decided  from  Mr.  Burke  and  from  Sir 
William  Dolbcn,  Alember  for  the  University  of  Oxford. 

‘  Against  an  array  of  opinions  such  as  these,  Mr.  Bamber  Gascoyne 
and  Lord  Penrhyn,  the  ilembers  for  Liverpool,  and  almost  officially 
the  spokesmen  for  the  Slave  Trade,  could  make  no  effectual  stand. 
'They  deemed  it  wisest  to  let  the  Resolution  pass  unopposed,  and  to 
reserve  their  strength  for  the  ensuing  year.  And  that  strength  was 
certainly  far  greater  that  at  first  it  seemed.  The  opinion  of  Mr. 
Pitt  had  not  prevailed  with  all  bis  colleagues.  Lord  Thurlow,  above 
all,  was,  and  continued  to  be,  favourable  to  the  Slave  Trade,  and  un- 
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happily  he  found  means  to  instil  nearly  the  same  prejudice  into  the 
mind  of  the  King.’ 

'  The  Bill  of  Sir  William  Dolben  being  moderate  in  its  aim  and 
supported  both  by  Pitt  and  Fox,  passed  triumphantly  through  the 
Commons.  But  in  the  other  House  Lord  Thurlow  fell  upon  it  with 
great  fury.  He  was  backed  by  two  Peers  who  had  gained  just  dis¬ 
tinction  in  a  better  cause — Lord  Heathfield  and  Lord  Rodney.  And 
it  was  with  great  diffieulty,  and  nut  until  the  last  day  of  the  Session, 
that  there  passed  a  measure  on  the  subject,  though  curtailed  of  its 
first  proportions.’  {Stanhope,  vol.  i.  p.  336.) 

We  have  not  the  slightest  doubt  of  the  sincerity  of  Mr.  Pitt 
in  his  approval  of  the  bills  for  the  abolition  of  the  slave  trade 
which  were  successively  introduced  into  Parliament.  It  was  the 
only  liberal  measure  to  which  he  gave  an  undeviating  support 
to  the  end  of  his  life.  It  was  the  only  measure  which  always, 
and  in  the  worst  of  times,  brought  Pitt  and  Fox  into  the  same 
lobby  of  the  House  of  Commons.  Yet  with  this  support  the 
proposal  made  no  progress.  ‘  Strange  as  it  may  seem,’  says 
Lord  Stanhope,  ‘  the  cause  for  which  such  men  combined,  in- 
*  stead  of  making  further  way,  receded.’  From  1792  to  1800 
the  cause  of  abolition  had  lost  ground.  From  1800  to  1804  it 
had  slumbered,  under  the  influence  of  the  Addington  Cabinet, 
which,  on  this  point,  as  on  several  others,  faithfully  represented 
the  feelings  of  the  King.  On  Pitt’s  return  to  office  in  1804, 
the  Bill  was  again  brought  forward  and  carried  in  the  House 
of  Commons.  Lord  Grenville  was  to  take  charge  of  it  in  the 
Lords.  From  the  lateness  of  the  season  it  was  postponed,  and, 
as  is  well  known,  it  was  not  till  three  years  later  that  abolition 
was  carried  —  unhappily,  not  by  Mr.  Pitt. 

We  now  arrive  at  that  important  subject  which  takes  the 
first  rank  in  the  duties  of  the  leading  Minister  of  the  Crown, 
and  especially  in  the  life  of  Mr.  Pitt,  for  it  is  on  his  saga¬ 
city  and  originality  as  a  financier  that  his  fame  chiefly  rests. 
Reputation  for  financial  ability  has  been  frequently  earned 
in  the  last  century,  and  perhaps  sometimes  in  the  present 
century,  by  men  who  presumed  on  the  general  ignorance  of 
the  subject  to  pass  off  as  measures  of  sterling  value  very 
inadequate,  and  even  very  false  expedients.  It  would  be  highly 
unjust  to  class  Mr.  Pitt  in  the  category  of  these  mountebanks. 
On  the  contrary,  there  is  the  evidence  of  his  own  financial 
speeches  to  prove  that  his  system  rested  on  broad  and  sound 
principles :  and  we  presume  that  to  these  speeches  Mr.  Glad¬ 
stone  recently  alluded  when  he  described  Mr.  Pitt  as  the 
greatest  peace  minister  this  country  has  known.  It  is 
greatly  to  be  desired  that  a  biography  of  Mr.  Pitt  should 
present  the  reader  with  a  distinct  survey  of  these  financial 
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measures,  which  formed  so  important  a  part  of  his  policy. 
Lord  Stanhope  claims  for  Mr.  Pitt  the  merit  of  having  restored 
the  finances  of  the  country  after  the  disastrous  war  which 
ended  in  1783;  but  ho  has  not  followed,  with  as  much  precision 
as  the  subject  requires,  the  exact  course  of  Mr.  Pitt’s  financial 
measures,  pointing  out  in  what  they  succeeded  and  in  what 
they  failed.  For  example,  the  establishment  of  the  Consolidated 
Fund,  which  brought  under  one  head  numerous  branches  of 
revenue,  and  the  redemption  of  the  Land  Tax,  as  a  scheme  for 
lessening  the  National  Debt,  though  in  truth  it  was  a  mere 
conversion  of  a  part  of  it,  are  subjects  which  well  deserve  a  close 
and  accurate  examination,  without  which  the  real  ingenuity  and 
value  of  Mr.  Pitt’s  financial  proposals  cannot  be  understood. 
Happily  Mr.  Pitt’s  own  speeches  of  the  29th  March  1786  and 
of  the  17  th  February  1792,  are  pretty  well  reported,  and  supply 
a  full  statement  of  his  views.  They  show  his  determination 
to  deal  with  the  great,  and  as  it  was  then  considered,  alarming 
evil  of  a  National  Debt,  which  had  doubled  in  the  preceding  ten 
years  and  amounted  in  1786  to  two  hundred  and  fifty  millions, 
the  income  of  the  nation  being  at  that  time  rather  above 
fifteen  millions.  Out  of  this  sum  the  interest  of  the  National 
Debt  and  the  Civil  List  absorbed  about  ten  millions  and  a  half, 
leaving,  in  fact,  only  five  millions  for  the  whole  military,  naval, 
and  civil  expenditure  of  the  country.  It  may  be  observed  that 
the  interest  of  the  National  Debt  in  1786  amounted  to  nearly 
two-thirds  of  the  public  revenue,  whereas  the  interest  of  the 
National  Debt  in  1862  does  not  materially  exceed  one-third  of 
a  revenue  nearly  five-fold  as  great  as  that  which  Mr.  Pitt  had 
then  to  deal  with. 

To  equalise  the  revenue  and  the  expenditure  of  the  country 
in  time  of  peace  by  an  adjustment  of  taxes — to  simplify  the 
public  accounts  and  correct  the  abuses  which  had  crept  into 
the  financial  departments — and  to  increase  the  productiveness 
of  fiscal  duties  by  enlarging  the  area  of  taxation,  were  doubt¬ 
less  creditable  and  enlightened  measures ;  but  they  would  not 
suffice  to  confer  on  Mr.  Pitt  the  high  financial  reputation  he  has 
enjoyed.  He  himself  would  have  rested  his  claim  to  that  dis¬ 
tinction  on  the  policy  he  adopted  for  the  reduction  of  the 
National  Debt  Yet  we  now  know  that  the  whole  conception 
of  the  Sinking  Fund,  adopted  by  Mr.  Pitt,  was  radically  un¬ 
sound  ;  and  that  the  Minister  who  had  made  it  the  first  object 
of  his  ambition  to  reduce  the  permanent  burdens  of  the  nation, 
was  led,  by  untoward  events,  and  in  an  incredibly  short  space  of 
time,  to  double  them. 

Ample  materials  for  a  complete  history  of  these  trans- 
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actions,  and  of  the  pari  taken  in  them  by  Mr.  Pitt,  are  to  be 
found  in  the  invaluable  collection  of  scarce  tracts  on  the 
National  Debt  and  the  Sinking  Fund,  which  have  recently  been 
reprinted  by  the  care  of  Lord  Overstone,  with  an  introduc¬ 
tion  by  Mr.  M‘Culloch:  and  it  may  be  regretted  that  Mr. 
Pitt’s  last  and  ablest  biographer  has  not  devoted  a  chapter  to 
the  full  elucidation  of  these  questions,  since  they  are  the  very 
pith  and  marrow  of  his  administrative  policy,  whether  it  be 
judged  by  the  plans  he  brought  forward  in  peace  or  by  the  dis¬ 
asters  which  overtook  him  in  war. 

The  philosophic  writers  of  the  eighteenth  century,  Hutchin¬ 
son,  Hume,  Blackstone,  and  even  Adam  Smith,  had  all  viewed 
with  a  sort  of  terror  the  progress  of  the  National  Debt  since 
the  Revolution  of  1688,  and  as  early  as  1716  a  scheme  for  a 
Sinking  Fund  had  been  partially  adopted.  In  1726  Sir 
Nathaniel  Gould  propounded  the  doctrine  that  a  sum  of  money 
placed  at  compound  interest  would  accumulate  so  as  eventually 
to  extinguish  the  debt:  thus  he  argued  one  million  sterling, 
placed  at  4  per  cent,  interest,  would  amount  in  105  years  to 
1575  millions.  Dr.  Price  in  his  pamphlet,  published  in  1771 
and  1774,  placed  the  same  fallacy  in  a  very  plausible  form ;  and 
soon  after  Mr.  Pitt  took  office  he  employed  Price  to  frame 
proposals  for  a  Sinking  Fund,  one  of  which  was  subsequently 
adopted  by  Parliament.  The  plan  was  to  set  aside  by  Act  of 
Parliament  250,000/.  quarterly,  which  should  be  invested  in 
the  purchase  of  stock  by  commissioners;  the  dividend  of  the 
stock  so  purchased  to  go  on  accumulating  until  the  fund  should 
amount  to  four  millions. 

Mr.  Pitt  does  not  seem  to  have  been  aware  that  the  utter 
fallaciousness  of  this  scheme,  and  of  the  principle  on  which  it 
rests,  had  been  demonstrated  by  Mr.  Wimpey  in  a  pamphlet 
published  in  1772  in  answer  to  Price;  nor  did  the  Minister 
himself  detect  the  nature  of  the  delusion,  obvious  as  it  has  now 
become.  Wimpey  had  nevertheless  exposed  it  in  a  few 
sentences. 

‘  So  long  as  the  people  can  furnish  money  to  discharge  the  whole 
current  expenses  of  the  year,  with  an  overplus,  such  overplus  being 
applied  as  it  ought,  will  certainly  diminish  the  debt.  But  when 
these  expenses  exceed  their  utmost  ability,  the  debt,  in  spite  of  all 
management,  will  increase;  and  I  conceive  it  can  make  no  difference 
how  any  former  surpluses  may  be  applied,  if  towards  the  discharge 
of  old  debts  new  ones  must  be  contracted,  with  an  interest  daily 
accumulating.  The  Sinking  Fund  has  nothing  in  it  of  the  nature 
of  a  spring:  it  must  be  supplied  from  time  to  time,  or  it  will 
necessarily  cease  to  act,  and  to  be  anything  more  than  a  name.  The 
only  source  is  the  purse  of  the  people ;  when  that  is  drained,  good-bye 
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to  all  Funds,  call  them  by  what  name  you  please.  Their  infinite 
differences  and  omnipotent  powers  immediately  vanish.  A  fund  of 
200,000i  per  annum,  or  a  million  per  annum,  continued  for  500  years, 
would  avail  nothing,  unless  the  people  could  besides,  and  over  and 
above  these  sums,  discharge  the  interest  of  the  present  debt  and 
defray  their  current  expenses.  Without  such  abilities  a  sinking  fund 
is  a  mere  chimaera,  and  a  new  debt  might  accumulate  with  twice  the 
rapidity  that  the  old  one  could  be  cancelled.  ’T would  be  like 
holding  a  double  chalk  in  one  hand  and  a  sponge  in  the  other,  and 
making  two  strokes  with  the  right,  while  one  was  rubbed  out 
with  the  left ;  the  longer  you  chalk  and  rub,  the  larger  and  longer 
would  be  the  account.  That  money  at  compound  interest  would 
accumulate  in  tiie  surprising  manner  you  have  said,  is  demonstrably 
certain ;  and  it  is  just  as  certain  that  the  interest  of  money  borrowed, 
if  not  punctually  discharged,  would  accumulate  in  the.  very  same 
manner  and  with  equal  celerity.’  {fVimpey's  Remarks  on  Price 
[1772].  Overstone  Collection,  p.  368.) 

These  remarks  may  never  have  fallen  under  the  eyes  of  Mr. 
Pitt,  and  it  is  undoubtedly  true  that  Dr.  Price’s  reveries  found 
almost  universal  acceptance  with  the  statesmen  and  the  people 
who  were  the  contemporaries  of  Adam  Smith.  Yet  the  whole 
fallacy  must  have  been  detected  had  Mr.  Pitt  asked  himself  the 
simple  question,  ‘  Whence  is  this  increment  to  come  ?  ’  !Money 
cannot  beget  money,  though  the  use  of  capital  may :  but  here 
the  only  source  of  increase  was  an  additional  sum  annually  set 
apart  from  the  taxes  on  the  people.  It  was  reserved  to  Dr. 
Hamilton  of  Aberdeen  to  expose  and  demolish  the  system  by 
the  publication  in  1813  of  his  ‘Inquiry  into  the  Rise  and 
‘  Progress  of  the  National  Debt,’*  and  the  demonstration  has 
been  completed  by  the  more  ample  information  since  collected  by 
Mr.  M'Culloch.  We  are  now  enabled  by  that  writer  to  de¬ 
monstrate  what  the  exact  effect  of  Mr.  Pitt’s  Sinking  Fund 
really  was: — 

‘  From  these  facts  it  may  easily  be  shown  that  the  Sinking  Fund 
was  not  a  clumsy  only,  but  a  costly  imposture.  In  proof  of  this  we 
beg  to  state  that  the  loans  contracted  in  each  year  from  1794  to 
1816,  both  inclusive,  amounted  in  all  to  584,874,557^  at  an  annual 
charge  to  the  public  of  30,174,364/.  Of  these  loans  the  Com¬ 
missioners  of  the  Sinking  Fund  received  188,522,350/.,  the  propor¬ 
tional  annual  charge  on  such  portion  being,  of  course,  9,726,090/. 
But  it  further  appears,  from  the  accounts  referred  to,  that  the  stock 
which  the  Commissioners  purchased  with  this)  sum  of  188,522,350/., 
transferred  to  them  out  of  the  loans,  only  yielded  an  annual  dividend 


*  Dr.  Hamilton’s  pamphlet  is  now  scarce  :  but  an  able  review  of 
it  will  be  found  in  this  Journal,  vol.  xxiv.  p.  294.  The  work  itself 
is,  however,  reprinted  in  Lord  Overstone’s  Collection. 
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of  9,168,232/.;  so  that,  on  the  whole,  the  operations  of  the  Com¬ 
missioners  during  the  war  occasioned  a  direct  dead  loss  to  the 
country  of  557,857/.  a  year,  equivalent  to  a  3  per  cent,  capital  of 
18,595,233/.,  exclusive  of  the  expenses  of  the  office,  which  amounted 
to  above  60,000/.  Such  was  the  practical  result  of  Mr.  Pitt’s  famous 
Sinking  Fund,  so  long  regarded  as  the  palladium  of  public  credit 
and  the  sheet  anchor  of  the  nation.’  Culloch's  Introduction  to 
Lord  Overstone's  Collection,  p.  xiii.) 

Adam  Smith  had  long  before  remarked  that  a  Sinking  Fund, 
though  instituted  for  the  payment  of  old,  facilitates  very  much 
the  contracting  of  new  debts :  and,  in  reality,  that  was  the  pur¬ 
pose  to  which  Mr.  Pitt’s  Sinking  Fund  was  soon  applied. 
Perhaps  it  enabled  the  Minister  to  raise  loans  on  less  disadvan¬ 
tageous  terms  than  he  must  otherwise  have  accepted,  from  a 
belief,  though  a  delusive  belief,  that  some  mysterious  means 
were  in  operation  for  cancelling  a  portion  of  the  previous  debt. 
However  this  may  be,  it  is  certain  that  the  Minister  who  had 
signalised  his  accession  to  office  by  an  ardent  and  laudable 
desire  to  diminish  the  burdens  caused  by  the  American  war, 
did  in  fact  enormously  augment  those  burdens.  The  sum  total 
of  Mr.  Pitt’s  financial  administration  may  be  described  in  three 
figures : — The  National  Debt  at  the  time  of  the  Peace  of 
Versailles,  1783,  was  249,851,628/.  In  the  ten  years  of 
peace  from  1783  to  1793,  the  sum  paid  off  was  5,732,993/. 
In  nine  years  of  war  from  1793  to  1802,  the  debt  rose  to 
520,207,101/.;  the  increase  was  at  the  rate  of  30  millions  a 
year :  yet  England  cannot  be  said  during  the  whole  of  that 
time  to  have  had  an  efficient  army  in  the  field,  or  an  ally 
whom  she  could  trust  on  the  Continent.  In  many  re¬ 
spects  we  have  seen  that  !Mr.  Pitt’s  opinions  were  ahead 
of  his  times,  and  he  w’as  not  unfrequently  compelled  to 
sacrifice  those  opinions  to  the  prejudices  of  his  contemporaries. 
But  on  this  question  of  the  Sinking  Fund,  which  was  the  key¬ 
stone  of  his  financial  system,  we  now  know  that  all  the  leading 
men  of  the  day  were  alike  deceived ;  and  it  is  impossible  to  con¬ 
cede  to  men  who  could  be  so  imposed  upon,  the  highest  honours 
due  to  financial  knowledge  and  penetration. 

The  seven  years  which  elapsed  from  1785  to  1792  were,  how¬ 
ever,  in  this  country,  years  of  tranquillity  and  progress ;  and  the 
results  of  Mr.  Pitt’s  administration,  aided  by  his  wise  treaty 
with  France,  justified  the  proud  complacency  with  which  in  the 
latter  year  he  introduced  his  budget  to  the  House  of  Commons. 
The  imjiorts  had  risen  from  9,714,000/.  in  1782  to  19,130,000/. 
in  1790.  In  August  1791,  the  four  per  cents  and  five  per 
cents  were  sold  at  107^/.  and  122J/.  respectively  for  100/. 
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stock.  The  revenue  had  risen  to  sixteen  millions  and  a  half, 
a  sum  which  left  a  surplus  of  400,000/.  in  addition  to  the  mil¬ 
lion  of  the  Sinking  Fund :  and  Mr.  Pitt  fondly  anticipated 
that  in  fifteen  years  more,  namely,  in  1808,  the  fund  would 
have  reached  the  sum  of  four  millions  per  annum,  to  be  at  the 
disposal  of  Parliament.  With  more  truth  he  wound  up  that 
sanguine  and  triumphant  survey  of  a  successful  minister  by  an 
eloquent  tribute  to  the  industry  and  energy  of  the  country,  to 
the  effects  of  the  accumulation  of  capital,  and  to  the  freedom  of 
the  people  of  England.  ‘  We  may  yet,  indeed’ — these  were  his 
concluding  words  —  ‘  be  subject  to  those  fluctuations  which 
‘  often  happen  in  the  affairs  of  a  great  nation,  and  which  it  is 
‘  impossible  to  calculate  or  foresee ;  but  as  far  as  there  can  be 
‘  any  reliance  on  human  speculations,  we  have  the  best  ground 
‘  to  look  with  satisfaction  to  the  present  and  with  confi- 
‘  dence  to  the  future.’  Such  was  the  language  of  the  Minister 
on  the  eve  of  that  tremendous  conflict  into  which  he  was  des¬ 
tined  to  plunge  before  the  month  of  February  returned  — 
a  contest  which  would  compel  him  to  add  enormous  burdens  to 
the  taxation  of  the  country,  to  augment  the  Kational  Debt  with 
inconceivable  rapidity,  and  to  arrive  in  less  than  five  years  at 
a  suspension  of  cash  payments.  No  man  who  has  studied  the 
policy  of  Mr.  Pitt  can  impute  to  him  any  eagerness  to  engage 
in  war,  or  any.  disposition  to  prolong  it:  on  the  contrary, 
he  was  singularly  blind  to  the  perils  of  it,  even  when  they  stared 
him  in  the  face,  and  singularly  embarrassed  both  to  conduct  and 
to  terminate  it.  At  this  moment,  however,  we  are  considering 
its  effect  on  his  financial  system,  and  it  is  evident  that  whatever 
was  good  in  it  was  blown  to  the  winds  of  heaven  by  the 
events  of  the  next  few  years,  whilst  the  burdens  of  debt  and 
taxation  were  saddled  more  firmly  than  ever  on  posterity. 

Before  we  quit  this  part  of  the  subject,  one  topic  remains  to 
be  noticed,  which  has  not,  so  far  as  we  know,  attracted  the 
attention  of  any  of  hir.  Pitt’s  biographers.  Mr.  Pitt  first  took 
office  under  Lord  Shelburne  at  the  close  of  the  American  war. 
One  of  his  first  great  ministerial  orations  was  a  defence  of  that 
peace  of  1783  which  was  censured  in  the  House  of  Commons 
by  a  majority  of  17.  He  defended  it  mainly  on  the  ground 
that  the  British  fleet  (we  had  but  one)  was  inferior  to  the  fleets 
of  France,  Spain,  and  Holland;  that  ‘it  was  notorious  that 
‘  new  levies  could  scarcely  be  torn  on  any  terms  from  this  de- 
*  populated  country ;  ’  and  that  three  thousand  men  were  the 
utmost  force  that  could  have  been  sent  from  England  on  any 
offensive  duty.  On  the  proud  and  patriotic  soul  of  Mr.  Pitt 
that  peace  left  a  wound  not  the  less  painful  that  it  was  iiievit- 
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able.  Years  afterwards,  when  he  proposed,  in  1786,  the  for¬ 
tification  of  the  dockyards  (another  measure  on  which  he  was 
defeated,  though  only  by  the  casting  vote  of  the  Speaker,  and 
which  it  was  reserved  for  our  own  times  to  undertake),  Mr. 
Pitt  exclaimed,  in  speaking  of  that  war  which  his  illustrious 
father  had  carried  on  with  so  much  success :  ‘  The  last  war  — 

*  the  last  war  1  would  to  Heaven  we  could  call  it  the  last  war  ! 

*  not  indeed  the  last  war,  but  the  last  on  which  Britons  could 

*  reflect  without  a  sigh  or  ablush — the  war  of  contrast  with  the 
‘  last — the  war  in  which  the  name  of  Britain  was  exalted  above 

*  the  highest  and  proudest  of  nations,  by  successes  as  stupend- 

*  ous  and  conquests  as  glorious,  as  our  late  miscarriages  and 
‘defeats  have  been  calamitous  and  disgraceful  1’  Mr.  Pitt 
showed  in  the  quarrel  with  Spain  about  Nootka  Sound,  with 
Russia  about  Oczakow,  with  France  in  the  affairs  of  Holland, 
that  he  was  resolved  to  uphold  the  honour  of  the  country  ;  and 
in  1793  he  did  not  flinch  from  a  contest  with  revolutionary 
France.  But  what  preparations  had  he  made  during  ten  years 
of  peace  and  prosperity  to  place  the  naval  and  military  establish¬ 
ments  of  the  country  on  an  efficient  footing  ?  The  American 
war  was  a  tremendous  lesson  to  this  country,  not  so  much  from 
the  loss  of  the  revolted  colonies,  as  from  the  inferiority  in  which 
it  had  placed  the  king’s  forces  by  sea  and  land.  It  demonstrated 
that  our  armies  were  ill  equipped  and  ill  commanded — that  the 
whole  transport  service  was  abominable — and  that  even  the 
fleet  was  insuflficient  to  protect  the  flag  and  the  shores  of 
England.  Can  it  be  believed  that  a  minister,  with  the  power 
and  the  resources  enjoyed  by  Mr.  Pitt  for  that  period,  should 
have  done  nothing  to  raise  the  military  and  naval  services 
from  this  prostration  ?  Yet  the  fact  is,  that  on  the  declaration 
of  war  in  1793,  when  it  was  thought  necessary  to  send  an 
expedition  to  Holland,  the  forces  were  in  the  same  discreditable 
condition  which  had  led  to  the  reverses  of  the  American  war. 
‘  Our  army,’  says  Sir  Henry  Bunbury,  in  his  narrative  of  the 
Dutch  campaigns,  ‘  was  bad  in  its  discipline,  entirely  without 
‘  system,  and  very  weak  in  numbers.  There  was  no  uniformity 
‘  of  drill  or  movement ;  professional  pride  was  rare ;  pro- 
‘  fessional  knowledge  still  more  so.’  When  the  English 
Ministers  were  trying,  with  the  miserable  means  at  their 
command,  to  assist  the  House  of  Orange  —  Dumourier  having 
just  overrun  Holland  —  about  1,700  Foot  Guards,  with  a  few 
score  of  artillerymen,  were  all  that  could  be  mustered ;  3,000 
infantry  and  700  dragoons  were  the  whole  British  force  the 
Duke  of  York  had  under  his  command  in  1793 ;  transports 
there  were  none,  and  these  troops  were  huddled  into  such 
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colliers  as  could  be  found  in  the  Thames,  which  luckily  con¬ 
veyed  them  to  the  coast  of  Holland.*  Such  was  the  manner  in 
which  JSIr.  Pitt  commenced  the  greatest  war  in  modern  his¬ 
tory.  We  cannot  but  think  that,  even  if  he  had  deluded 
himself  with  the  notion  that  peace  was  to  be  eternal,  he  was 
guilty  of  the  gravest  omission  in  not  having  long  before 
taken  effectual  steps  to  organise  a  more  efficient  army,  and 
in  leaving  from  1788  to  1794  the  Admiralty  in  the  notori¬ 
ously  incapable  hands  of  his  brother,  the  Earl  of  Chatham. 
No  doubt  the  calamities  which  ensued,  and  which  in  less  than 
five  years  reduced  this  country  to  a  most  perilous  and  exhausted 
condition,  were  mainly  attributable  to  the  total  want  of  com¬ 
petent  officers  and  well-equipped  troops  in  the  first  years  of  the 
war.  No  truth  is  more  elementary  in  politics  than  that  to  carry 
on  war  with  success,  and  to  terminate  it  with  promptitude  and 
glory,  the  ground  must  be  laid,  not  during  warfare,  but  in  the 
preceding  years  of  peace  and  prosperity.  This  duty  was  alto¬ 
gether  overlooked  by  Mr.  Pitt. 

Some  additional  particulars  as  to  the  campaign  of  1 793  are  sup¬ 
plied  by  the  *  Correspondence  of  Lord  Auckland  ’  (vol.  iii.),  who 
was  British  agent  in  the  Low  Countries  at  the  time.  The  Editor 
of  these  papers  professes  to  show  (in  opposition  to  Lord  Stan¬ 
hope)  that  Mr.  Pitt’s  Cabinet  was  a  party  to  the  designs  of  the 
Austrians  for  the  curtailment  and  even  the  partition  of  France  ; 
but  we  are  not  satisfied  that  the  evidence  bears  out  this  assertion. 
Lord  Grenville  instructed  Lord  Auckland  (3rd  April  1793) 
that  His  Majesty  approved  the  plan  of  indemnification  on  the 
side  of  Flanders,  and  that  the  Austrians  were  to  be  directed  to 
look  to  the  acquisition  of  a  new  han'ier  in  the  Netherlands 
rather  than  to  the  exchange  of  these  provinces  for  Bavaria. 
Lord  Auckland  accordingly  intimated  to  those  concerned  the 
expediency  of  retaining  those  conquests  (Conde,  Maubeuge,  and 
if  possible,  Lille).  Ministers  at  that  time  clearly  contemplated 
an  extended  frontier  of  the  Low  Countries  and  of  Holland ; 
and  this  design  led  the  King  to  direct  the  expedition  against 
Dunkirk.  Somewhat  later,  after  his  return  to  England  (July 
1793),  Lord  Auckland  communicated  to  Lord  Grenville  a  scheme 
for  the  partition  of  France,  and  talked  of  ‘the  Austrian  idea  of 
‘  acquiring  the  Somme  for  their  new  boundary.’  He  even 
added  that  it  was  worth  consideration,  ‘  whether,  in  that  case, 
‘  we  ought  not  to  insist  on  holding  Dunkirk,  and,  perhaps,  also 
‘  Calais’  (vol.  iii.  p.  79.) ;  and  forwarded  a  memorandum  on  the 


*  This  statement  is  confirmed  by  Sir  H.  Calvert  in  his  journals, 
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subject  drawn  up  by  M.  de  Jarry,  which  is  now  published. 
But  Lord  Grenville  confines  himself  to  saying  that  the  memoir  is 
written  with  knowledge  and  judgment;  and  there  is  no  proof 
that  the  British  Government  ever  adopted  this  Austrian  scheme 
of  dismembering  France  to  the  Somme.* 

On  the  occasion  of  Mr.  Pitt’s  death.  Lord  Sheffield,  a  shrewd 
though  rather  an  eccentric  observer,  declared  that  much  as  he 
regretted  ‘  the  loss  of  such  an  extraordinary  creature  as  he 
‘  really  was,  he  had  never  thought  him  infallible,  but  on  the 
‘  contrary  always  expressed  an  opinion  that  he  was  eminently 

*  deficient  in  respect  to  the  conduct  of  the  war  and  of  foreign 

*  affairs.’  This  opinion  has  in  these  later  times  prevailed,  and 
Lord  Macaulay  went  so  far  as  to  say  that  ‘  his  military  adminis- 
‘  tration  was  that  of  a  driveller,  until  the  British  army  under 
‘  Pitt  became  the  laughing  stock  of  Europe.’  These  accusa¬ 
tions  are,  we  think,  expressed  with  too  much  vehemence,  and 
there  is  one  exception  to  this  sweeping  censure  which  Lord 
Macaulay  unaccountably  overlooked —  we  mean  the  expedition 
to  Egypt,  which  was  ably  and  boldly  designed,  well  conducted, 
and  gloriously  terminated.  But  it  is  indisputable  that 
Mr.  Pitt’s  genius  did  not  lie  in  the  same  direction  as  the 
genius  of  Lord  Chatham,  and  that  at  the  outset  of  the  war  he 
knew  no  more  than  a  spinster  of  the  division  of  a  battle.  Par¬ 
liamentary  ministers  are  not  bound  to  have  a  minute  knowledge 
of  military  details,  though  this  is  no  superfluous  accomplishment 
to  any  statesman.  But  the  great  principles  of  strategical  science, 
which  are  to  be  learned  from  history,  and  the  art  of  selecting 
men  competent  to  command  armies,  which  is  only  to  be  learned 
from  life,  are  indispensable  elements  of  the  highest  order  of 
statesmanship.  Lord  Chatham  owed  the  conquest  of  Canada 
to  the  happy  mixture  of  audacity  and  judgment  with  which  he 
entrusted  the  command  of  an  army  to  Colonel  Wolfe ;  Mr. 
Pitt  owed  the  disastrous  issue  of  the  campaigns  in  Holland  to 
the  incredible  subserviency  with  which  he  had  allowed  the  King 
twice  to  place  an  army  under  the  command  of  the  Duke  of  York. 
Contrast  the  pitiable  appearance  of  the  British  army  at  this  very 

*  M.  de  Jarry,  the  author  of  the  ‘Memoir  on  the  Partition  of 
‘  France  to  the  line  of  Somme,’  was  a  scientific  officer  of  some  reputa¬ 
tion.  He  was  afterwards  employed  as  an  instructor  at  the  Military 
School  at  Wycomb,  and  contributed,  with  Colonel  Lemarchant,  to  the 
establishment  of  Sandhurst.  Whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  policy 
of  such  a  scheme  of  partition,  which  has  justly  been  denounced  as 
extravagant,  there  is  this  peculiarity  about  it,  that  the  author  of  the 
proposal  for  the  dismemberment  of  France  was  a  Frenchman.  The 
whole  document  is  published  in  the  *  Auckland  Papers,’  vol.  iii.  p.  86. 
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time  in  Europe,  with  the  splendid  achievements  of  the  British 
army  in  India — contrast  Dunkirk  with  Seringapatam,  and  you 
have  the  measure  of  the  administrative  genius  of  a  Wellesley 
guiding  an  army  to  victory,  with  the  administrative  genius  of 
the  British  Government  sending  similar  forces  to  humiliation 
and  defeat.  The  navy,  it  is  true,  did  by  a  series  of  splendid 
victories  maintain  the  honour  of  the  country,  and  effectually 
defend  these  islands  from  invasion  by  sweeping  the  enemy 
from  the  seas.  Howe,  Duncan,  and  Nelson  rose  triumphant 
over  every  obstacle  to  the  highest  point  of  naval  greatness ;  but 
it  is  now  almost  incredible  how  little  they  owed  to  the  organ¬ 
isation  and  equipment  of  their  fleets  by  the  Admiralty :  and  that 
very  navy  which  was  the  terror  of  our  enemies,  was  goaded  to 
acts  of  desperation  by  the  detestable  home  administration,  until 
it  became,  for  a  moment,  even  more  formidable  to  ourselves. 

We  must  pause  for  an  instant  on  the  campaign  of  1799, 
because  the  highly  interesting  and  ingenuous  *  Memoir  of  Sir 
‘  Ralph  Abercromby,’  written  by  his  son,  and  recently  pub¬ 
lished  by  the  present  Lord  Dunfermline,  throws  considerable 
light  on  the  mode  in  which  Pitt’s  Cabinet  engaged  in  these 
military  operations.  On  the  8th  June  1799  Mr.  Dundas  wrote 
to  Abercromby,  who  was  then  in  Edinburgh,  to  announce  the 
intended  campaign  in  Holland,  adding,  *  if  you  wish  to  command 

*  the  expedition,  you  must  come  away  as  soon  as  you  can  after 

*  the  receipt  of  this  letter.’  Upon  his  arrival  in  London  he 
found  that  the  expedition  was  not  to  be  under  his  command,  but 
under  that  of  the  Duke  of  York,  and  that  the  nature  of  the 
operations  had  been  changed.  In  fact,  throughout  this  affair 
Ministers  had  a  vague  notion  that  something  was  to  be  done  in 
Holland,  without  knowing  what. 

‘  Sir  Ralph,*  says  Lord  Dunfermline,  ‘  was  from  the  first  strongly 
impressed  with  the  difficulties  that  were  to  be  encountered,  and  he 
was  of  opinion  that  the  risk  which  must  be  run,  and  the  perils  to 
which  the  army  must  be  exposed  were  so  great,  that  they  could  not 
be  justified  by  the  importance  of  the  objects  to  which  our  efforts 
were  to  be  directed.  He  stated  his  views  to  the  Ministers  most 
frankly  and  unreservedly,  so  much  so  indeed,  that  iMr.  Pitt,  who  was 
wholly  unacquainted  with  the  details  of  military  operations,  and  with 
the  means  that  were  required  to  afford  a  reasonable  chance  of 
success,  could  not  always  repress  his  impatience,  and  on  one  occasion 
remarked,  very  point^ly,  “  There  are  some  persons  who  have  a 
pleasure  in  opposing  whatever  is  proposed.”  Sir  Ralph  was  not 
moved  by  this  hint,  and  he  persevered  in  expressing  bis  opinions 
with  calmness  and  firmness.’  {^Memoir,  ^c.,  p.  148.) 

In  this  manner  the  deliberate  judgment  and  counsel  of  the 
ablest  soldier  then  in  England  were  overruled  by  the  Cabinet. 
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Sir  Ralph  executed  with  consummate  prudence  and  skill 
the  hopeless  task  on  which  he  had  been  sent ;  on  his  return  a 
peerage  was  offered  to  him  for  the  battle  of  Egmont,  which  he 
declined.  But  assuredly  it  required  no  great  military  ex¬ 
perience  or  sagacity  to  perceive  that  an  expedition  of  a  few 
thousand  men,  pent  up  in  the  Dutch  islands,  could  lead  to  no 
result,  and  must  eventually  be  outnumbered  by  the  enemy. 
Lord  Stanhope  says  that  Pitt  was  not  responsible  for  the 
greatest  of  all  our  blunders  —  that  of  Walcheren:  certainly 
not,  but  on  the  other  hand  the  expedition  of  1799  was  the 
precursor  of  Walcheren ;  it  had  originally  been  intended  for 
Walcheren,  and  it  was  sent  in  direct  opposition  to  the  advice  of 
the  best  officer  in  it. 

It  may  fairly  be  questioned  also,  whether  Mr.  Pitt  ever 
possessed  a  thorough  insight  into  the  mechanism  of  foreign 
affairs,  or  that  command  of  the  relations  of  foreign  states 
with  each  other  and  with  this  country,  which  resembles 
the  coup  tToeil  of  a  general  on  a  field  of  battle.  In  the  sphere 
of  foreign  politics  and  international  law.  Lord  Grenville  must, 
we  think,  be  ranked  above  Mr.  Pitt ;  but  it  is  just  to  add,  that 
for  many  of  these  momentous  years  Lord  Grenville  was  the 
Foreign  Secretary  of  Pitt’s  Government.  We  still  think  that 
a  more  accurate  examination  of  the  diplomatic  correspondence 
of  the  times,  especially  with  reference  to  the  alliances  negotiated 
by  Mr.  Pitt  during  the  war,  will  throw  much  additional  light 
on  this  portion  of  his.  administration,  whenever  the  state  papers 
of  the  period  are  laid  open  to  historical  research.  At  present 
our  knowledge  of  these  transactions  is  chiefiy  derived  from  the 
publication  of  private  correspondence. 

Lord  Macaulay  has  drawn  a  brilliant  and  a  flattering  picture 
of  the  first  portion  of  Mr.  Pitt’s  ministerial  career,  beginning  in 
1784  and  ending  in  1792.  He  styles  him  during  this  period 

*  a  fortunate,  and  in  many  respects  a  skilful  administrator ;  ’  be 
attributes  to  him  all  but  absolute  power  over  the  Court  and 
over  the  House  of  Commons :  and  with  the  single  exception  of 
his  vote  on  the  Test  Act,  Lord  Macaulay  avers  ‘  that  his  con- 

*  duct  from  1783  to  the  middle  of  1792  was  that  of  an  honest 
‘  friend  of  civil  and  religious  liberty.’  Even  Lord  Russell 
affirms  that  Mr.  Pitt’s  *  administration  during  peace  was  marked 
‘  by  large  public  views,  was  founded  on  grand  principles,  and 
‘  led  to  happy  results'  These  opinions,  to  which  even  the 
political  adversaries  of  Mr.  Pitt  have  given  the  stamp  of  au¬ 
thority,  are  naturally  shared  by  Lord  Stanhope,  who  vindicates 
Mr.  Pitt  even  from  the  strictures  which  are  passed  on  the  later 
years  of  his  government.  We  confess  that  we  ourselves  entered 
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upon  this  inquiry  with  the  same  disposition  of  mind,  and 
entirely  free  from  any  desire  to  disparage  the  exalted  character 
of  ^Ir.  Pitt.  But  a  careful  and  dispassionate  review  of  the 
transactions  which  we  have  just  laid  before  our  readers,  has 
satisfied  us  that  Mr.  Pitt  cannot  be  termed  a  fortunate  ad¬ 
ministrator,  since  every  one  of  his  leading  proposals  ended  in 
defeat  or  disappointment ;  and  although  we  do  not  question  that 
he  was  animated  by  large  public  views  and  by  grand  principles, 
the  results  were  so  far  from  happy,  that  the  outbreak  of  war 
in  1793  found  Parliament  unreformed,  Ireland  unreconciled, 
the  religious  tests  unrepealed,  tithes  uncommuted,  the  finances 
encumbered  with  the  fiction  of  a  sinking  fund,  the  slave 
trade  in  full  activity,  free  trade  annihilated  by  foreign  war, 
and  the  army  and  navy  in  the  same  deplorable  condition 
in  which  they  had  been  left  at  the  close  of  the  American 
struggle.  How  comes  it,  then,  that  Mr.  Pitt,  with  a  full  and 
clear  perception  of  the  measures  by  which  these  evils  might 
have  been  cured,  contented  himself  with  a  few  abortive  attempts 
to  remove  them,  and  continued  to  carry  on  the  government 
with  apparent  vigour,  although  almost  every  one  of  the  impor¬ 
tant  measures  he  urged  upon  Parliament  had  failed?  We  can 
only  conclude  that  when  Mr.  Pitt’s  enlightened  views  and 
sagacious  mind  placed  him  in  opposition  to  the  bigotry  and 
ignorance  of  the  Court  or  of  his  own  party  in  Parliament,  he 
was  in  reality  powerless ;  and  that  his  omnipotence  began  when 
he  made  himself  the  instrument  of  the  prejudices  of  George  III. 
and  the  passions  of  the  nation,  inflamed  to  madness  by  the 
spectacle  of  the  French  Revolution.  George  III.  did  not  treat 
Mr.  Pitt  as  he  had  treated  Lord  North :  the  correspondence 
with  the  latter  Minister,  published  by  Lord  Brougham  in  his 
*  Biographical  Sketches,’  differs  altogether  in  tone  and  substance 
from  the  highly  interesting  collection  of  the  King’s  letters  to 
Pitt,  now  published  by  Lord  Stanhope.  But  upon  a  nice  ex¬ 
amination  of  these  transactions,  the  King’s  influence  may 
everywhere  be  discovered.  It  is  melancholy  to  see  the  great 
intellect  of  Pitt  fettered  and  foiled  by  the  petty  contrivances  of 
George  III.,  whose  diseased  mind  was  affected  sometimes  to 
madness  by  the  intrigues  of  such  men  as  Thurlow,  Lough¬ 
borough,  Auckland,  the  Irish  Chancellor  Clare,  and  the  English 
Primate  Moore.  In  spite  of  Mr.  Pitt’s  haughty  bearing  and 
inflexible  character,  he  was  compelled  to  stoop,  and  he  did 
stoop,  to  prejudices  which  he  did  not  share,  and  to  objects 
which  he  despised.  It  is  well  known  to  what  a  catastrophe 
this  state  of  ^ings  led  when  Mr.  Pitt  quitted  office  on  the 
Catholic  question  in  1801.  There  is  in  Lord  Malmesbury’s 
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Journal  a  passage  written  at  that  time,  which  might,  we 
believe,  be  extended  to  a  much  longer  period  of  Mr.  Pitt’s  life. 
Canning  is  described  as  saying 

‘  That  for  several  years  so  many  concessions  (as  he  called  them) 
had  been  made,  and  so  many  important  measures  overruled  from  the 
King’s  opposition  to  them,  that  Government  had  been  weakened 
exceedingly ;  and  if  on  this  particular  occasion  a  stand  was  not  made, 
Pitt  would  retain  only  a  nominal  power,  while  the  real  one  would 
pass  into  the  hands  of  those  who  influenced  the  King’s  mind  and 
opinion  out  of  sight.’  {^Malmesbury  s  Diaries,  iv.  p.  4.) 

Our  limits  forbid  us  to  follow  Lord  Stanhope  into  the  dark 
and  terrible  narrative  of  the  ensuing  years,  when  every  calamity 
that  could  be  endured  by  a  nation,  except  that  of  foreign  in¬ 
vasion  (and  even  that  was  not  wanting  in  Ireland),  fell  upon 
this  country.  Bishop  Tomline  had  announced  his  design  (which 
he  did  not  live  to  complete)  of  ‘  following  Mr.  Pitt  in  the  wise 
‘  and  vigorous  conduct  of  the  war ;  *  and  Lord  Stanhope  endorses 
these  epithets  as  rightly  descriptive  of  the  task  before  him. 
He  even  thinks  that  ‘  it  was  mainly  the  sap  and  strength  im- 
‘  parted  by  the  measures  of  the  preceding  years  which  enabled 

*  the  nation  to  sustain,  and  finally  triumph  over,  the  perils  of 

*  the  conflict.’  We  regret  that  we  cannot  share  his  Lordship’s 
opinion.  For  the  reasons  we  have  already  given,  we  hold 
that  the  nation  was  frightfully  ill-prepared  to  enter  upon  any 
conflict  at  all ;  and  that  many  of  the  measures  resorted  to  in 
that  conflict  only  tended  to  aggravate  the  dangers  of  our  posi¬ 
tion.  No  sooner  was  war  declared,  than  symptoms  of  internal 
discontent,  which  had  been  allayed  since  the  American  war, 
broke  out  with  extreme  violence,  inflamed  no  doubt  by  the 
detestable  excesses  and  extravagant  doctrines  of  the  French 
Revolution.  From  that  moment,  and  for  many  years,  every 
liberal  opinion,  including  those  which  Mr.  Pitt  had  himself 
professed,  was  denounced  as  Jacobinical,  subversive  of  the 
monarchy,  repugnant  to  all  religion  and  law.  State  prosecu¬ 
tions  of  unexampled  rigour  followed,  especially  in  the  northern 
part  of  this  island;  and  measures  more  repressive  than  any 
which  had  been  known  in  Britain  since  the  flight  of  James  IL 
were  employed  to  crush  every  manifestation  of  opinion  on  the 
part  of  the  minority.  Yet  we  are  convinced  that  the 
minority  which  espoused  revolutionary  opinions  was  a  con¬ 
temptible  one,  and  that  nothing  it  could  have  said  or  done  in 
England  or  Scotland  would  have  been  so  injurious  to  the 
British  Constitution  and  the  character  of  Government,  as  the 
means  taken  to  persecute  and  subdue  it.  The  immoderate 
violence  of  the  nation  against  what  were  called  Jacobinical 
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principles  proves  how  little  they  were  really  to  be  feared.  The 
great  bulk  of  the  people  of  England  detested  them,  and  the 
more  they  were  known,  the  less  likely  they  were  to  prevail. 
The  revolutions  of  foreign  countries  are  not  an  example  but  a 
warning  to  England,  and  their  results,  far  from  inviting,  repel  us. 

The  public  calamities  reached  the  highest  pitch  in  1797. 
Hoche  threatened  the  invasion  of  Ireland,  which  was  the  scene 
of  constant  treason  and  incessant  rebellion.  A  party  of  French 
marauders  landed  in  Pembrokeshire.  The  Austrians,  abandoned 
by  Germany  and  defeated  by  the  young  conqueror  of  Italy, 
signed  the  preliminaries  of  Leoben.  The  drain  upon  the  Bank 
of  England  was  such  that,  on  the  26th  February,  Pitt  caused 
the  King  to  pass  an  order  in  Council  prohibiting  the  directors 
from  further  cash  payments.  Lord  Stanhope  observes  that 
nothing  but  a  most  energetic  determination  on  the  ‘part  of 
*  the  Executive  Government  could  have  saved  the  Bank,  or 
‘  in  its  train  the  State,  from  insolvency.’  But  what  is  the 
distinction  here  drawn  between  a  suspension  of  cash  payments 
and  an  actual  insolvency  ?  It  mattered  nothing  that  3,800,000/. 
still  remained  in  the  Bank,  if  no  one  conld  receive  anything  but 
a  note  of  paper.  National  bankruptcy  was  averted,  not  by  the 
issue  of  inconvertible  paper  in  1797,  but  by  the  resumption  of 
cash  payments  in  1820.  For  twenty  years,  the  State  and  the 
Bank  of  England  compelled  their  creditors  to  accept  an  incon¬ 
vertible  promise  to  pay  for  a  payment* 

Yet  even  this  form  of  national  bankruptcy  was  not  the 
greatest  peril  that  befell  the  country.  In  the  month  of 
April  in  the  same  year,  the  fleet  mutinied,  first  at  Ports¬ 
mouth,  and  afterwards  at  Sheerness,  and  for  several 
weeks  the  right  arm  of  England  was  not  only  powerless, 
but  turned  against  herself.  Lord  Stanhope’s  narrative  of  the 
mutiny  at  the  Nore  is  extremely  animated  and  interesting. 
But  here  again,  we  must  remark  that  this  formidable  occurrence, 


*  Mr.  Pitt  seems  to  have  been  taken  by  surprise  by  the  announce¬ 
ment  of  impending  insolvency  first  made  to  him  by  the  Bank 
Directors  on  the  21st  February.  Lord  Stanhope  supposes,  on  the 
authority  of  the  financial  statement  made  to  the  Houses  of  Parliament, 
that  there  remained  to  the  Bank  on  the  2oth  February  a  clear 
surplus  of  3,800,000/.  But  it  was  shown  at  the  time  by  Mr.  Aller- 
dyce,  a  ^lember  of  the  Committee,  that  the  real  amount  of  cash  in 
the  Bank  on  the  evening  of  the  25th  February  was  1,272,000/.,  from 
which  a  sum  of  nearly  200,000/.  seems  to  have  been  abstracted  on 
the  28th  February.  The  statement  put  forth  to  show  that  the  Bank 
‘was  in  the  most  afiluent  and  prosperous  situation,’  was  utterly 
worthless  and  delusive. 
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which  has  been  truly  described  as  the  darkest  day  in  our 
annals,  was  due  far  more  to  the  brutal  injustice  and  incapacity 
of  the  Admiralty  than  to  any  disloyal  or  treasonable  spirit 
among  the  seamen.  They  no  doubt  took  a  highly  culpable 
method  of  extorting  redress  for  their  grievances,  but  their 
grievances  were  real  and  intolerable.  No  increase  of  pay  to 
the  fleet,  and  no  improvements  in  the  service,  had  taken  place 
since  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  The  complaints  of  the  men 
had  been  treated  with  scorn,  and  we  cannot  entirely  acquit 
the  Prime  Minister  of  that  ‘  gross  ignorance  or  gross  unconcern’ 
which  Lord  Stanhope  imputes  to  the  admirals  on  active  service 
on  this  occasion.  It  is  obviously  the  duty  of  the  Prime  Minister 
of  this  country  to  have  his  eye  on  every  branch  of  the  public  ser¬ 
vice  —  to  know  its  wants  and  the  manner  of  providing  for  them 
—  and  not  suddenly  to  find  himself  in  presence  of  such  events 
as  a  suspension  of  cash  payments  and  a  mutiny  of  the  fleet. 

One  quality  Mr.  Pitt  possessed  which  no  one  has  ever  called 
in  question.  Throughout  these  extraordinary  trials,  his  in¬ 
domitable  courage  and  composure  never  for  one  hour  forsook 
him  ;  and  it  is  that,  more  than  any  other  element  of  his  character, 
which  places  him  on  a  pinnacle  of  greatness  and  endears  him 
for  ever  to  Englishmen.  He  had  shown  it  in  his  early  youth 
when  he  faced  the  Coalition.  He  showed  it  again  when  the 
madness  of  the  King  tossed  everything  into  confusion,  and 
when  a  few  days  more  would  have  thrown  the  supreme  power 
into  the  hands  of  a  profligate  prince,  and  of  his  own  political 
enemies.  In  presence  of  these  tremendous  events,  Mr.  Pitt 
stood  unmoved  at  the  helm  of  the  state,  as  if  he  had  taken  for 
his  motto  those  words  of  adamantine  import,  ‘  He  that  endureth 
‘  to  the  end  shall  be  saved !  ’ 

Mr.  Pitt  was  at  length  convinced,  as  the  Duke  of  Wellington 
and  Mr.  Peel  Avere  convinced  thirty  years  afterwards,  that 
the  policy  of  resistance  and  repression  had  its  limits,  and 
that  these  principles  of  government  could  never  restore  peace 
to  Ireland  or  strength  to  that  portion  of  the  empire.  The 
administration  of  Lord  Camden  and  the  fanatical  bigotry 
of  the  Protestant  party,  then  in  exclusive  possession  of  power 
at  Dublin,  had  driven  that  island  to  a  state  of  actual  re¬ 
bellion,  and  caused  many  of  her  most  ardent  sons  to  enter 
into  treasonable  correspondence  with  France.  In  1798,  Pitt 
changed  the  Irish  policy  of  his  Government,  to  the  dismay  of 
those  who  had  hitherto  been  the  chief  instruments  of  the  former 
system.  The  appointment  of  Lord  Cornwallis  to  the  Lord- 
Lieutenancy  was  the  first  step  in  this  new  direction.  That 
nobleman  entered  upon  his  painful  and  onerous  task  with 
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sentiments  of  humanity  and  moderation,  which  now  stand  re¬ 
corded  in  his  published  correspondence  to  his  immortal  honour ; 
and  we  learn  from  the  Auckland  Letters  that  his  policy  was 
viewed  from  the  first  with  suspicion  and  hatred  by  such  men  as 
Mr.  Beresford  and  Lord  Clare.  But  Mr.  Pitt  had  framed  a 
design  which  they  were  unable  to  comprehend,  and  he  was  re¬ 
solved  to  execute  it  by  the  sacrifice  of  the  long- cherished 
prejudices  of  his  adherents,  or  even,  as  the  result  proved,  by 
the  sacrifice  of  his  own  power.  The  union  of  Ireland  to  the 
United  Kingdom  was  this  great  and  difficult  enterprise ;  and 
partly  by  the  purchase  of  the  borough  interest,  partly  by  the 
conciliatory  tone  of  Lord  Cornwallis  to  the  Roman  Catholics,  it 
was  at  length  carried.  But  even  here,  and  in  the  hour  of 
success,  the  ill  fortune  which  beset  so  many  of  !Mr.  Pitt’s  best 
concerted  plans,  marred  the  consummation  of  the  measure,  and 
indefinitely  postponed  that  act  of  justice  to  the  Irish  Catholics 
which  was  an  essential  part  of  it.  The  secret  influences  which 
had  more  than  once  opposed  the  prejudices  of  the  King  to  the 
wisdom  of  his  Minister  were  unscrupulously  employed,  and  with 
such  eflect,  that  the  mind  of  George  III.  was  unhinged,  his  life 
was  in  danger,  and  the  Government  itself  was  overthrown. 

Mr.  Pitt  may  perhaps  be  accused  on  this  occasion,  as  Sir 
Robert  Peel  was  accused  in  1845,  of  a  want  of  confidence  in 
those  persons  who  conceived  that  they  had  a  claim  to  a  full 
measure  of  it.  He  neglected  to  prepare  the  mind  of  the  King 
during  the  autumn  of  1800  for  the  plan  which  had  been  for 
some  time  in  contemplation ;  and  this  silence  was  turned  to 
fatal  account  by  men,  who  were  bound  at  least  by  the  ties  of 
personal  friendship  and  official  duty  not  to  cabal  against  the 
Minister  whom  they  served.  Of  these.  Lord  Clare,  Lord  Lough¬ 
borough,  and  Lord  Auckland  were  the  most  influential.  We 
think  it  is  proved  that  Lord  Clare  was  the  person  who  first 
roused  the  scruples  of  the  King  as  to  his  Coronation  oath ;  it 
was  Lord  Loughborough  who  took  advantage  of  his  stay  with 
the  King  at  Weymouth  in  September  1800  to  poison  his  mind 
against  the  measures  about  to  be  proposed  by  the  Prime 
Minister ;  it  was  Lord  Auckland  who  aided  the  correspondence, 
and  brought  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  his  brother-in-law, 
to  aid  in  the  plot.  ^ 

The  Editor  of  the  *  Auckland  Papers  ’  has  attempted  in  the 
forty-second  chapter  of  that  work  (vol.  iv.  p.  113.),  to  refute 
these  charges,  at  least  as  far  as  Lord  Auckland  is  concerned. 
But  so  far  is  he  from  having  succeeded  in  this  task  that  he  has 
brought  to  light  the  most  decisive  evidence  of  the  truth  of  them, 
under  the  hand  of  IMr.  Pitt  himself. 
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Mr.  Pitt  had  very  little  intercourse  with  Lord  Auckland  in 
the  summer  and  autumn  of  1800,  although  that  nobleman  had 
been  actively  employed  by  him  in  preparing  the  commercial 
conditions  of  the  Union  in  the  preceding  year.  But  at  the 
close  of  an  insignihcant  letter  from  Lord  Loughborough  to 
Lord  Auckland,  dated  from  Weymouth,  20th  September,  1800, 
we  remark  the  following  strange  sentence: — 

‘  Your  very  private  article  is  very  generally  whispered,  and  I  be¬ 
lieve  with  foundation.’ 

It  is  highly  probable  that  this  expression  relates  to  the  view 
taken  by  Pitt  of  the  Catholic  question.  Mr.  Pitt’s  letter  to 
Lord  Loughborough  summoning  him  to  attend  a  Cabinet 
on  the  subject,  was  dated  ten  days  later,  on  the  30th  Septem¬ 
ber.  It  was  not,  however,  until  the  month  of  January  following 
that  !Mr.  Pitt  resolved  formally  to  communicate  his  policy  to 
the  King.  At  the  last  moment  Lord  Auckland  addressed  to 
him  a  vehement  appeal  to  divert  him  from  his  purpose,  to 
which  Mr.  Pitt  returned  the  following  answer : — 

Private. 

‘  Downing  Street,  Saturday,  January  31.  1801,  8  p.m. 

‘  My  dear  Lord, — I  have  many  reasons  for  not  wishing  to  say  much 
in  answer  to  your  letter  of  this  morning.  Widely  as  we  differ  on  the 
subject  itself  which  led  to  it,  I  am  afraid  we  should  differ  at  least  as 
much  as  to  the  question  on  which  side  there  had  been  a  failure  of 
friendship,  confidence,  or  attention  in  reference  to  this  business.  1 
feel  this  so  strongly  that  I  will  not  dwell  upon  it.  Nothing  belonging 
to  this  occurrence,  painful  as  it  is  to  my  personal  feelings,  with 
respect  to  yourself,  can  make  me  forget  how  long  and  how  sincerely 
I  have  been  affectionately  yours 

‘  W.  Pitt.’ 

(Auckland  Papers,  vol.  iv.  p.  125.) 

After  the  production  of  such  a  document,  it  is  absurd  to  con¬ 
tend  that  the  charges  against  Lord  Auckland  in  this  transaction 
rest  on  the  loose  statements  of  Lord  Malmesbury.  They  rest 
on  the  positive  and  final  judgment  of  Mr.  Pitt,  who  thence¬ 
forward  never  renewed  his  acquaintance  with  the  man  who  had 
made  the  Coalition  of  1783;  who  had  afterwards  attempted  to 
reconcile  Lord  Shelburne,  alternately  if  not  simultaneously, 
with  Lord  North  and  with  Mr.  Fox;  who  had  then  deserted  the 
Whigs  for  the  service  of  Pitt ;  and  who  ended  by  caballing 
against  the  wise  and  conciliatory  policy  of  his  friend  and 
benefactor.* 

*  It  deserves  remark  that  Lord  Auckland  in  the  course  of  his  long 
and  servile  official  life  never  reached  the  Cabinet.  When  Lord 
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We  have  confined  ourselves  on  the  present  occasion  to  those 
parts  of  Mr.  Pitt’s  career  on  which  some  new  light  has  been 
thrown  by  recent  publications,  and  we  shall  not  now  re¬ 
vert  to  the  questions  raised  by  Mr.  Pitt’s  resignation,  and  by 
his  relations  to  the  Minister  who  succeeded  him.  The  fourth 
volume  of  Lord  Stanhope’s  work,  in  which  these  trans¬ 
actions  are  related,  down  to  the  close  of  Mr.  Pitt’s  life,  is 
fully  equal,  if  not  superior,  to  the  preceding  volumes ;  and 
although  we  have  stated  reasons  for  diifering  from  some  of 
the  noble  biographer’s  views,  which  he  himself  admits  to  be 
somewhat  biassed  by  early  associations  and  by  constant  venera¬ 
tion  for  his  illustrious  kinsman,  we  are  most  anxious  to 
do  justice  to  the  dignified  and  dispassionate  spirit  which  he 
displays  throughout  his  work. 

In  conclusion  we  will  only  advert  to  an  opinion  expressed 
by  Lord  Stanhope,  that  if  Mr.  Pitt  had  been  able  to  meet 
Parliament  in  1806  in  tolerably  good  health,  his  ministry 
would  have  recovered  its  former  power  and  durability.  We 
cannot  think  so.  Upon  his  return  to  office  in  1804  he  stood 
between  two  parties  in  Parliament,  —  that  of  Fox  and  Lord 
Grenville,  still  proscribed  by  the  King,  that  of  Addington 
and  the  old  Tories,  ever  ready,  as  was  shown  by  actual  ex¬ 
periment,  to  fly  off  from  him.  His  own  attempts  alternately 
to  ally  himself  with  one  or  the  other  of  these  parties,  prove 
how  difficult  he  thought  it  to  maintain  himself  in  opposition 
to  both  of  them.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  conscious  of  his  own  im¬ 
portance,  he  was  less  than  ever  disposed  to  make  fresh  sacrifices 
to  the  demands  of  the  King,  and  to  the  exigencies  of  the  old 
Tory  party  acting  with  Lord  Sidmbuth.  ‘  If  he  had  lived,’  said 
Lord  Sheffield  at  the  time,  ‘he  would  have  been  liable  to 
*  mortification  too  great  for  his  haughty  spirit  to  bear,  and  the 
‘  country  would  have  sunk  under  parliamentary  wrangles.’  The 
enchanter’s  wand,  which  had  so  long  swayed  the  tempests  of  the 
State,  was  broken.  And  although  Mr.  Pitt  died  at  forty-six, 
before  the  dawn  of  peace  and  independence  was  discernible  on 
the  horizon  of  Europe,  we  believe  that  his  work  was  accom¬ 
plished,  and  that  a  prolonged  tenure  of  office  would  have  added 
nothing  to  his  fame. 


Grenville  and  Mr.  Fox  entered  into  negotiations  in  1806  on  the  for¬ 
mation  of  the.  Ministry  of  all  the  talents,  each  of  those  statesmen  said 
to  the  other  that  there  was  one  man  they  wished  to  exclude  from  the 
Cabinet.  Both  named  their  man  —  and  both  named  Lord  Auckland. 
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Art.  V. — 1.  Habitations  Lacustres  des  Temps  Anciens  et 
Modernes.  Par  Frederic  Troyon.  Lausanne ;  1860. 

2.  Proceedings  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy,  Vol.  VII. 

lyroTHiNG  in  the  history  of  scientific  investigation  is  more 
remarkable  than  the  singular  manner  in  which  the  labours 
of  various  inquirers,  acting  without  apparent  concert,  seem 
frequently  to  take  at  the  same  time  a  common  direction.  Phe¬ 
nomena  of  deep  interest  or  importance  exist  around  us  unre¬ 
vealed,  like  the  gold  in  Australian  gravel,  until  the  hour  sud¬ 
denly  arrives  when  light,  thrown  on  them  from  one  quarter,  is 
answered  by  corresponding  lights  from  all  parts  of  the  heavens. 
Then  the  system  of  which  these  phenomena  form  a  part,  their 
relation  to  each  other,  and  their  bearing  on  some  general  subject, 
disclose  themselves  little  by  little,  with  all  the  freshness  of  dis¬ 
covery.  Twenty  years  ago,  or  little  more,  it  was  the  commonly 
received  doctrine  that  there  were  not  any  traces  of  ^lan  to  be 
found  in  Europe  attributable  to  any  age  earlier  than  that  very 
recent  period  known,  or,  at  all  events,  indicated  to  us  through 
history.  And  now,  simultaneously,  and  from  various  comers  of 
Europe,  a  new  school  of  inquirers,  proceeding,  as  we  shall  see, 
by  a  method  utterly  diflfereut  from  any  adopted  before,  inform  us 
that  this  quarter  of  the  globe  was  peopled  for  uncounted  ages 
before  history  began, — peopled  by  a  race  of  whose  memory  his¬ 
tory  contains  no  record  whatever.  It  tells  us  of  entire  popula¬ 
tions,  with  their  arts,  customs  and  languages,  buried  and 
forgotten  before  Troy  town  was  besieged,  or  the  oldest  piles  of 
Cyclopean  masonry  were  massed  together  by  their  mysterious 
architects*;  with  annals  far  antecedent  to  the  memory  of 
Spenser’s  Eumncstes,  who 

— ‘  all  the  wars  remembered  of  King  Nine, 

‘  And  old  Assaracus  and  Inachus  divine.’ 

From  the  mounds  and  dykes  of  farthest  Scandinavia — from 
limestone  caves  and  turf  deposits  scattered  over  Western 
Europe — from  the  bogs  of  Ireland  and  the  lake  shores  of  Swit- 


•  The  present  King  of  Denmark  however  contributed  to  the  Annual 
I  Meeting  of  the  Society  of  Northern  Antiquaries  (1857),  a  memoir 

1  in  which  reasons  are  given  for  believing  that  these  Cyclopean 

structures  (or  the  ‘  Halls  of  the  Giants,’  which  answer  to  them  in 
the  Nortli),  might  have  been  erected  by  men  to  whom  the  use  of 
I  metals  was  unknown. 
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zerland — nay,  from  the  "ravel  and  sand  strata  of  past  geological 
periods,  in  Picardy  and  in  Suffolk — the  evidence  accumulates 
upon  us  of  the  existence,  and  long  continuance,  of  successive 
‘  pre-historical  ’  races  of  men  ;  smaller  men  than  ourselves ;  a 
‘feeble  folk,’  apparently,  who  must  have  had  a  difficulty  in 
maintaining  their  existence  against  the  inclemency  of  climate 
and  the  incursions  of  wild  beasts,  yet  who  must  have  struggled 
on,  through  multiplied  centuries  of  unprogressive  existence  :  so 
low,  in  some  respects,  that  they  did  not  know  the  use  of  metals 
until  introduced  at  a  comparatively  late  period ;  yet  so  far  ad¬ 
vanced  in  others,  that  they  lived  in  numerous  societies,  practised 
some  rude  agriculture,  buried  their  dead  with  peculiar  usages, 
and  were  certainly  a  good  way  removed  from  the  low  savage  type. 
These  discoveries,  curious  and  interesting  as  they  are,  have 
almost  a  disquieting  effect  on  the  imagination.  They  introduce 
into  the  domain  of  history  something  of  that  sense  of  oppression 
which  results  from  the  manner  in  which  the  modern  theories  of 
geology  draw  on  Time  as  an  inexhaustible  bank.  They  threaten 
a  revolution  in  our  way  of  thinking,  too  fundamental  to  be 
agreeable.  For  it  is  well  observed  by  Archbishop  Whately 
(in  his  edition  of  Bacon’s  Essays)  that  the  proverbial  love  of 
novelty  in  mankind  extends  only  to  details ;  a  new  system,  in 
politics  or  in  science,  has  attractions  only  for  the  few,  and  dis¬ 
turbs  the  minds  of  the  many.  But  when  this  first  feeling  has 
passed  away,  and  we  no  longer  shrink  from  apprehending  a 
great  theory,  subversive  of  the  assumptions  which  have 
hitherto  tacitly  regulated  our  thoughts,  we  are  carried  forward, 
in  spite  of  ourselves,  by  the  magnificence  of  the  new  prospect. 
It  is  as  if  our  powers  of  vision  were  suddenly  doubled,  or  our 
perceptible  horizon  removed  to  twice  its  former  distance.  In  such 
a  frame  of  mind,  we  are  apt  to  forget  that  these  disclosures 
are  still  in  their  infancy.  Men  assign  to  them  an  amount  of 
certainty,  and  an  extent  of  range,  which  are  in  truth  as  yet 
unwarranted.  And,  on  the  whole,  we  are  inclined  to  believe 
that  the  best  service  which  can  be  rendered  to  the  cause  of 
investigation,  is  to  take  the  phenomena  severally,  and  endea¬ 
vour  first  to  examine  each  by  its  own  separate  light,  as  far  as 
this  can  be  done,  without  making  premature  efforts  at  generalisa¬ 
tion.  W  e  therefore  purpose,  on  the  present  occasion,  to  confine 
ourselves  almost  wholly  to  the  subject  of  M.  Troyon’s  work — 
the  ‘  Lacustrine  habitations,’  or  Pfahlbauten  (pile-buildings)  of 
Switzerland — and  the  very  analogous  relics  of  primaeval  an¬ 
tiquity  which  have  lately  been  discovered  in  Ireland. 

In  order,  however,  to  comprehend  the  use  made  by  the  Swiss 
antiquaries  of  the  discoveries  recently  effected  in  the  lakes  of 
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their  country,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  be  acquainted  at 
least  with  the  outlines  of  the  labours  of  leained  Europe,  for  the 
last  fifteen  years,  in  the  same  general  sphere  of  inquiry.  The 
notion  that  three  distinct  races  of  men  have  consecutively  occu¬ 
pied  the  greater  part  of  Europe,  before  the  period  at  which 
history,  properly  so  called,  begins,  —  or,  to  speak  more  accu¬ 
rately,  the  last  of  which  races  only  is  properly  ‘  historical’ — 
originated,  we  believe,  with  the  antiquarians  of  the  Scandinavian 
peninsula.  Professor  Worsaae,  who  has  done  more  than  any 
other  individual  in  opening  this  vast  field  of  inquiry,  ascribes 
the  nomenclature  of  the  Three  Ages  of  Stone,  Bronze,  and 
Iron,  to  Staatsrath  E.  C.  Thomsen  (about  1843).  Stripped 
as  far  as  possible  of  controversial  details,  the  facts  revealed  by 
the  examination  of  numberless  places  of  sepulture,  on  the  shores 
of  the  Baltic,  of  alluvial  gravels,  and  other  deposits,  are  said  to 
be  these.  First,  that  great  part  of  the  Baltic  countries  was  at 
one  time  occupied  by  a  race  of  men  who  did  not  know  the  use  of 
metals ;  who  were  hunters,  but  agriculturists  only  in  some  spots 
and  to  a  slight  extent ;  who  were  of  smaller  stature  than  modern 
Europeans ;  who  buried  their  dead,  unhumt,  in  stone-chests ; 
who  dwelt  almost  exclusively  (so  far  as  has  yet  been  discovered), 
on  the  shores  of  the  sea,  or  of  the  rivers,  fiords,  and  fresh-water 
lakes  of  the  Scandinavian  North.  It  is  added  (but  this,  of 
course,  is  conjectural  only),  that  while  these  people  probably 
migrated  hither  from  the  East,  following  the  course  of  the 
rivers  of  Hussia  and  the  coasts  of  the  Baltic,  another  division 
of  them  penetrated  into  Central  Europe  along  the  shores  of  the 
IVIediterranean — both  leaving  memorials  of  themselves,  strictly 
analogous  to  the  Scandinavian,  scattered  on  their  two  lines  of 
march.  After  discussing  various  unsuccessful  attempts  to  con¬ 
nect  these  people  of  the  ‘  age  of  stone’  with  existing  European 
races*,  Professor  Worsaae  suggested  that  they  should  be  simply 
termed  ‘  pre-historical,’  as  a  confession  of  ignorance, — a  sugges¬ 
tion  which  has  been  pretty  generally  acquiesced  in. 

Secondly,  that  at  some  later  period  another  race  followed  who 
knew  the  use  of  metals,  but  employed  almost  exclusively  a 
compound  of  copper  and  tin,  or  ‘  bronze,’  for  their  implements 
of  war  and  peace.  This  race,  generally  speaking,  occupied  the 

•  Among  others  with  the  Greenlanders  or  Esquimaux,  whom, 
singularly  enough,  Isaac  Lapeyrere,  in  his  strange  dissertation  on  the 
Freadamites  (published  in  1641),  had  selected  as  a  relic  of  that 
population  which  he  believed  to  have  existed  before  the  Fall.  The 
greater  part  of  his  essay  is  devoted  to  the  Biblical  argument :  but 
it  contains  also  some  curious  anticipations  of  the  antiquarian  theories 
with  which  we  are  now  concerned. 
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settlements  of  its  predecessors ;  but  it  also  added  new  ones, 
and  ventured  farther  into  the  interior  from  the  navigable  waters 
than  the  men  of  stone  had  done.  Its  habits  were  also  more 
agricultural.  In  short,  it  constituted  a  more  advanced  type  of 
humanity.  About  its  mode  of  sepulture  much  uncertainty 
prevails  ;  Worsaae  thinks  that  the  men  of  bronze  adopted  both 
modes,  of  burying  and  burning  the  dead.  When  first  the 
notion  of  a  ‘  bronze  age  ’  was  started,  there  were  some  deter¬ 
mined  Teutons  who  broached  the  theory  that  it  actually  pre¬ 
ceded  that  of  stone;  and  that  an  advanced  German  race,  knowing 
the  use  of  metals,  had  been  for  a  time  thrust  from  its  seat  by  a 
flood  of  little  Celts  with  their  stone  hatchets.  Worsaae,  how¬ 
ever,  had  no  doubt  that  the  age  of  bronze  came  second  in  point 
of  date.  But  he  was  inclined  (see  his  *  Zur  Alterthumskunde 
‘  des  Norden,’  1847)  to  imagine  that  the  men  of  bronze  belonged 
to  several  of  our  existing  races, — were  some  of  them  Goths, 
others  Celts,  Thracians,  and  so  forth.  !More  recent  inquiry 
seems  to  have  thrust  farther  back  the  supposed  age  of  this 
perplexing  people,  and  they  are  commonly  set  down  as  equally 
‘  pre-historical  ’  with  the  denizens  of  the  Age  of  Stone. 

Lastly,  that  an  Age  of  Iron  succeeded  ;  being  that  of  the  his¬ 
torical  races,  of  most  of  whom  we  learn  something  from  the 
records  of  Rome.  Worsaae,  indeed,  suggested  that  the  Age  of 
Iron  did  not  commence  in  North  Germany  until  about  a.d.  500, 
or  after  the  Roman  period ;  but  we  believe  that  all  are  now 
agreed  in  assigning  to  its  beginning  a  much  higher  antiquity. 

Such  is  the  outline  of  the  first  Swedish  discoveries ;  illustrated, 
rather  than  followed,  as  we  have  said  before,  by  similar  dis¬ 
coveries  in  Ireland,  France,  Denmark  ^  where  the  ‘kitchen- 
‘  middings,’  masses  of  bones  of  animals,  apparently  used  for  food 
by  the  earliest  inhabitants,  have  formed  the  subject  of  especially 
curious  studies),  and,  lastly,  in  the  lakes  of  Switzerland ;  besides 
those  made  in  the  ancient  *  drift’  by  M.  Boucher  de  Perthes  and 
his  fellow-labourers,  which,  as  thought  to  belong  to  a  different 
geological  age,  must  always  be  separately  dealt  with.  The 
‘  pre-historical’  people  have  already  passed  from  the  hands  of  the 
mere  archaeologist  into  those  of  the  ethnologist ;  there  are  vast 
speculations  afloat,  tending  to  connect  them  with  that  mighty, 
but  somewhat  imaginary,  ‘  Turanian’  family  of  nations,  of  which 
Professor  Max  Muller  tells  us  that  its  language  ‘comprises  all 
‘languages  spoken  in  Asia  or  Europe  not  included  under  the 
‘  Arian  or  Semitic  families,  with  the  exception  of  the  Chinese 
‘and  its  dialects.’  ‘  This,’  the  Professor  adds  truly  enough,  ‘is 
‘  indeed  a  very  wide  range ;  and  the  characteristic  marks  of 
‘  union,  ascertained  for  this  immense  variety  of  languages,  are  as 
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*  yet  very  vague  and  general,  if  compared  with  the  definite  ties 
‘  of  relation  which  severally  unite  the  Semitic  and  the  Arian.’ 
Mr.  Rawlinson,  the  translator  of  Herodotus,  tells  us,  in  com¬ 
menting  on  this  passage,  that  — 

‘  The  original  occupation  of  Asia  by  Turanian  races  ...  is  admitted. 
The  peopling  of  Europe  in  primeval  times,  by  tribes  having  a 
similar  form  of  speech,  which  yielded  everywhere  to  the  Indo- 
European  races,  and  were  either  absorbed  or  driven  into  boles  and 
corners,  is  apparent  from  the  position  of  the  Laps,  Finns,  Esths,  and 
Basques,  whose  dialects  are  of  the  Turanian  type.’ 

And  other  speculators,  proceeding  further  on  the  same  road, 
drew  the  inference  which  we  have  already  mentioned,  namely,  that 
these  fragments  of  an  ancient  dispossessed  people,  especially  the 
Lapps  and  Finns,  who  are  diminutive  in  stature,  are,  in  truth, 
the  existing  representatives  of  those  whose  relics  are  buried  in 
the  mud  of  the  Swiss  lakes,  and  of  those,  far  more  ancient, 
whose  wrought  flints  are  dug  by  myriads  out  of  the  Suffolk 
‘crag’ and  the  tertiary  formation  about  Abbeville.  But  with 
this  slight  glimpse  only,  we  are  determined  to  dismiss,  for  the 
present  occasion,  all  ethnological  speculation;  convinced  that 
it  is  premature,  and  that  it  is  far  better  to  acquiesce  in  the 
mystery  which  surrounds  the  origin  and  family  of  the  races  in 
question,  and  search  out  patiently  the  records  which  they  have 
left  us  of  their  habits  of  life  and  their  geographical  extension. 

It  may  be  advisable  also  to  guard  against  another  source  of 
confusion,  to  which  the  lively  imagination  of  antiquarians  is 
a  little  too  prone.  It  is  scarcely  philosophical  to  infer  a  con¬ 
nexion  between  different  races  of  men,  merely  because,  being 
placed  under  similar  physical  conditions,  they  have  adopted 
similar  devices  and  similar  modes  of  living.  The  fisherman  of 
the  Bosphorus  raises  a  curious  and  complicated  kind  of  wooden 
erection  on  stages,  by  means  of  piles  driven  in  the  current  of 
the  strait.  Mr.  Layard  describes  for  us  the  extraordinary 
island-dwellings  of  the  Afaij  Arabs  in  the  marshes  of  the 
Euphrates,  and  shows  us  that  tribes  of  similar  habits  are 
depicted  among  the  subjugated  nations  in  the  sculptures  of 
Nineveh.  (Nineveh  and  Babylon,  chap,  xxiv.)  The  negroes 
on  the  Tchadda  construct  similar  aquatic  habitations,  described 
by  Dr.  Baikie.  The  Papuans  of  New  Guinea  dwell  in  villages 
built  on  wooden  platforms  in  the  tide  rivers,  closely  and  curiously 
resembling  the  supposed  erections  of  the  ‘  Lacustrines  ’  in 
Switzerland.  The  American  Indians  in  the  Lake  of  Maracaybo 
are  reported  to  have  had  ‘cities’  of  similar  construction; 
whence  their  province  was  termed  by  the  Spanish  conquerors, 
Venezuela,  or  Little  Venice.  But  these  are  analogies  only, 
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casting  a  curious  light  on  the  discoveries  made  by  the  Swiss 
archaeologists.  Similar  necessity  produces  everywhere  a  resort 
to  the  same  methods :  people  who,  for  purposes  of  defence  or 
nourishment,  take  to  dwelling  in  the  middle  of  the  waters,  must 
live  in  many  respects  alike ;  and  no  reasonable  antiquarian 
would  infer  from  thence  a  family  connexion  between  the  several 
cases,  or  imagine  that  he  had  under  his  eyes  the  relics  of  some 
primitive  and  universal  practice.  So  with  reganl  to  the  most 
curious  parallel  instance  of  all  those  cited  in  ISI.  Troyon’s  book : 
the  description  given  by  Herodotus  of  certain  Pajonians  on  Lake 
Prasias,  in  Thrace.  We  quote  from  !Mr.  Rawlinson’s  trans¬ 
lation  : — 

‘  Their  manner  of  living  is  the  following ;  platforms  supported 
upon  tall  piles  stand  in  the  middle  of  the  lake,  which  are  approached 
from  the  land  by  a  single  narrow  bridge.  At  the  first,  the  piles 
which  bear  up  the  platforms  were  fixed  in  their  places  by  the  whole 
body  of  the  citizens ;  but  since  that  time,  the  custom  which  has 
prevailed  about  fixing  them  is  this.  They  are  brought  from  a  hill 
called  Orbelus,  and  every  man  drives  in  three  for  every  wife  that  he 
marries.  Now  the  men  have  all  many  wives  apiece,  and  this  is  the 
way  in  which  they  live.  Each  has  his  own  hut,  wherein  he  dwells, 
upon  one  of  the  platforms,  and  each  has  also  a  trap  door  giving 
access  to  the  lake  beneath ;  and  their  wont  is  to  tie  their  baby 
children  by  the  foot  with  a  string,  to  save  them  from  rolling  into  the 
water.  They  feed  their  horses  and  their  other  beasts  upon  fish, 
which  abound  in  the  lake  to  such  a  degree,  that  a  man  has  only  to 
open  his  trap  door,  and  let  down  a  basket  by  a  rope  into  the  water, 
and  then  to  wait  a  very  short  time,  when  up  he  draws  it  quite  full 
of  them.’ 

We  shall  see  presently  that  the  Father  of  History  has  here 
sketched  for  us,  in  his  graphic  way,  the  very  outlines  of  that 
Lacustrine  life  which  M.  Troyon  supposes  to  have  been  led  by 
his  pre-historical  fellow-countrymen.  But  we  cannot  infer  from 
thence  a  common  ‘  Turanian  ’  origin  for  the  dwellers  on  Lake 
Leman  and  Lake  Prasias,  as  IMr.  Rawlinson  seems  inclined  to 
do,  any  more  than  from  the  fact  that  there  ‘  is  salmons  in  both.’ 

With  these  few  preliminary  remarks,  we  will  proceed  at  once 
to  consider,  1^  themselves  and  without  further  efforts  at 
generalisation,  the  facts  communicated  by  M.  Troyon. 

The  boatmen  on  the  Swiss  lakes,  when  navigating  close  to 
the  shore,  had,  from  time  immemorial,  observed  in  various  places, 
under  the  calm  transparent  water,  the  heads  of  numberless 
wooden  stakes  just  protruding  through  the  deposit  of  soft  silt 
which  is  generally  found  at  the  bottom.  Here  and  there,  along 
with  these,  large  blocks  of  wood  were  visible,  stags’  horns  of 
great  size,  bones,  and  fragments  of  pottery.  There  still  lived 
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among  them  *  a  traditional  belief,  that  these  were  the  remjuns 
of  dwellings,  occupied  by  people  of  ancient  times,  who  built  on 
the  lakes  in  order  to  shelter  themselves  from  wild  beasts.  And 
yet  century  after  century  elapsed,  and  no  one  had  the  curiosity 
to  look  closer  into  these  scattered  fragments  of  a  forgotten 
world,  until  the  season  had  ripened  for  the  final  discovery. 

But  it  so  happened,  that  in  1853  and  1854,  a  period  of  un¬ 
usual  dryness  set  in.  The  higher  mountains  did  not  receive 
their  usual  supplies  of  winter  snow,  and  the  lakes,  scantily  fed 
by  the  glacier  streams,  fell  far  below  their  ordinary  level.  In  the 
Lake  of  Zurich,  the  lowest  level  hitherto  marked  on  the  so- 
called  ‘stone  of  Stsifa’had  been  attained  in  1674.  In  1854, 
the  water  was  a  foot  lower.  In  a  small  bay  between  Ober 
Meilen  and  Dollikon,  the  inhabitants  f  took  advantage  of  the 
B  recession  to  increase  their  gardens,  by  building  a  wall  along 

the  new  low- water  line,  and  filling  up  the  space  thus 
acquired  with  earth  obtained  by  dredging  the  lake.  During 
this  operation,  they  ‘  found  great  numbers  of  piles,  of  deer- 
‘  horns,  and  also  some  implements.’  The  attention  of  Dr.  F. 
Keller,  of  Zurich,  was  called  to  the  discovery ;  and  the  result 
of  his  investigations  (described  by  him  in  three  memoirs,  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  Antiquarian  Society  of  Zurich  in  1854,  1858, 
and  1860),  was  to  establish  the  existence  of  a  submerged  ‘  lake 
‘  village,’  in  this  part  of  the  Lake  of  Zurich.  This  discovery 
was  rapidly  followed  by  others.  In  the  Lake  Constance, 
Geneva,  Neufchatel,  Bienne,  Morat,  Sempach,  and  in  many 
smaller  ones  (Inkwyl,  Pfiiffikon,  Moosseedorf,  Lulssel),  similar 
sites  have  been  traced.  They  seem,  indeed,  now  to  multiply 
in  the  note-books  of  archajologists  with  almost  inconvenient 
rapidity.  Two  years  ago,  twenty-six  such  village  sites  had 
already  been  traced  and  described  in  the  Lake  of  Neufchatel 
alone  ;  twenty-four  in  that  of  Geneva;  sixteen  in  that  of  Con¬ 
stance,  and  we  cannot  tell  how  many  more  the  zeal  of  local 
inquiry,  stimulated  by  rivalry,  may  have  since  disinterred. 
And  the  amount  of  ancient  objects  recovered  from  their  debris 
acquires  a  magnitude  still  more  formidable.  Twenty-four 
thousand  of  these  have  been  raised  from  the  single  locality  of 
Concise,  in  the  Lake  of  Neufchatel.  ‘  We  are  still  very  far,’ 
says  M.  Troyon,  ‘  from  having  recovered  all  the  relics  imbedded 
*  in  the  silt  of  the  lakes  and  peat  of  the  valleys.  Nevertheless, 
‘  we  are  by  this  time  acquainted  with  a  sufficient  number  of 

•  On  the  shores  of  the  Lake  of  Geneva,  between  Yvoire  and 
Hermance,  M.  Troyon  found  this  notion  prevailing,  (p.  128.) 

f  See  ‘  Natural  History  Review  ’  for  January  1862. 
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*  points  of  remarkable  richness,  to  enable  us  to  give,  by  their 

*  description,  an  idea  of  that  ancient  population  which  had  the 

*  habit  of  living  on  these  waters.’ 

At  first  sight,  indeed,  the  systematic  texture  of  facts  said  to 
be  established  seems  to  contradict  strangely  with  the  slight  and 
fragmentary  nature  of  the  indications  on  which  they  are  grounded. 
But  the  process  of  investigation  in  this,  as  in  anfdogous  cases,  is 
in  reality  by  safe  deduction  from  a  multitude  of  inferences,  in 
themselves  slight,  in  conjunction  overwhelming.  Cuvier  at  first 
astonished  the  ignorant,  and  made  more  sceptics  than  believers, 
when  he  reconstructed  extinct  animals  from  single  fossil  bones. 
So  did  his  disciples,  when,  from  a  shell  or  two,  or  the  remains  of 
a  single  animal,  they  established  the  age  of  a  mineral  deposit 
extending  over  a  province.  But  these  things  no  longer  surprise 
us  now.  The  irresistible  force  of  induction  has  conquered 
unbelief.  Our  trained  eyes  have  become  enabled  to  see  with 
comparative  clearness  through  the  mists  of  geological  antiquity; 
and  our  inferences,  though  very  far  from  infallible,  are  hardly 
subject  to  any  greater  risk  of  error  than  is  incident  to  ordinary 
speculations,  founded  on  premises  apparently  more  obvious  and 
more  extensive.  The  very  same  process  inaugurated  by  Cuvier 
and  his  followers  in  the  science  of  palaeontology  is  now  carrying 
on  in  that  branch  of  archaeological  research  which  we  have 
under  our  eyes.  And  it  is  perhaps  rather  a  curious  circumstance, 
that  the  inductive,  or  Baconian,  method  of  inquiry  seems  to  have 
come  into  general  use  in  antiquarian  study  much  later  than  in 
scientific.  Antiquarian  investigation,  until  within  a  very  recent 
period,  was  certainly  all  ‘  deductive.’  That  is,  it  was  the  habit 
to  adhere  in  a  general  way  to  some  ethnological  or  other  theory, 
and  then  to  search  for  evidence  to  support  it.  ‘  The  inductive 
‘  philosopher,’  says  Mr.  Buckle,  *  is  naturally  cautious,  patient, 

*  and  somewhat  creeping ;  while  the  deductive  philosopher  is 

*  remarkable  for  boldness,  dexterity,  and  often  rashness.’  *  Cer¬ 
tainly  the  latter  were  the  commoner  characteristics  of  the 
enthusiastic  r.S.A.  of  the  last  century.  Nay,  to  borrow  the 
words  of  the  same  author  when  speaking  of  David  Hume  ; — 

•  We  cannot  cite  this  name  without  adding  the  expression  of  no 
transitory  regret.  Every  student  of  social  history  must  feel  it  as  a 
personal  loss,  that  he  is  no  more  to  grapple  with  that  vigorous  and 
self-sustained  intellect,  to  feel  the  edge  of  that  trenchant  style. 
Whatever  judgment  posterity  may  form  of  the  value  of  so  much  as 
Mr.  Buckle  was  permitted  to  accomplish,  we  of  the  present  day 
cannot  but  recognise  that  we  have  lost  in  him  one  whose  originality 
of  thought  was  great,  but  who  was  still  more  remarkable  for  repro¬ 
ducing  and  marshalling  with  extraordinary  distinctness  a  class  of 
thoughts  very  prevalent  in  the  minds  of  this  generation. 
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‘  He  not  only  believed  with  perfect  justice  that  ideas  are  more 
important  than  facts,  but  he  supposed  that  they  should  hold  the  first 
place  in  the  order  of  study,  and  that  they  should  be  developed 
before  the  facts  are  investigated.’ 

We  shall  see,  by  examining  the  method  adopted  by  our  Swiss 
and  other  inquirers  of  the  new  school,  in  ‘  first  collecting  the 
‘  facts,  and  then  proceeding  to  the  ideas,’  how  much  of  new  life 
can  be  imparted  into  what  seemed  an  almost  worn-out  study,  by 
the  introduction  of  the  truer  process. 

It  is,  indeed,  difficult  to  do  justice  to  this  part  of  our  subject, 
and  of  RI.  Troyon’s  work,  by  mere  analysis  or  extract ;  it  can 
only  be  appreciated  by  a  careful  investigation  of  details.  But  a 
mere  summary  will,  at  all  events,  illustrate  our  meaning,  and 
serve  as  an  index.  The  antiquarian  observes  a  number  of  heads 
of  piles  or  stakes  (often  in  vast  profusion ,  one  site,  it  is  said,  has 
40,000)  disposed  in  some  sort  of  arrangement,  slightly  protruding 
above  the  silt  in  the  manner  already  described,  at  a  small  dis¬ 
tance  from  the  shore,  and  in  shallow  water ;  say  four,  six,  or  eight 
feet  beneath  low -water  level.  These  stake-heads  mark  out  the  sites, 
and  the  extent,  of  villages.  Now  it  need  not  be  said  that  stakes  of 
solid  wood  under  water  last  a  very  long  time ;  but  they  perish  at 
last.  Those  in  question  have  doubtless  been  wasted  by  the  action 
of  the  w'ater  down  to  the  point  at  which  their  further  decay  is 
arrested  by  the  casing  of  silt.  But  the  wood  wastes  more  rapidly 
in  the  upper  and  agitated,  than  in  the  lower  and  more  tranquil, 
stratum  of  water.  If,  therefore,  the  piles  have  been  worn 
down  to  the  actual  silt,  these  are  the  most  ancient.  If  they 
still  project  a  foot  or  two  above  the  silt,  then  the  destructive 
action  of  the  lower  stratum  of  water  has  not  yet  completed  its 
work.  These,  therefore,  are  the  remnants  of  comparatively 
modem  ‘  pile-buildings ;’  ages,  it  may  be,  posterior  to  the  former. 
And,  if  we  understand  our  authorities  aright — but  this  is  a  point 
of  extreme  delicacy  and  importance,  on  which  we  do  not  feel 
qualified  to  speak  except  ‘  under  reserve  ’ — the  resj)ective  cha¬ 
racter  of  the  objects  of  antiquity  found  in  these  different  places 
correspond  with  the  indications  of  comparative  antiquity  afforded 
by  the  length  of  the  stakes.  In  the  next  place  :  a  double  range 
of  stakes  is  often  found  in  a  straight  line  from  the  mass  of  stakes 
to  the  shore.  This  denotes  the  bridge  which  connected  the 
settlement  with  the  main  land.  Scattered  on  the  silt,  among 
the  stakes,  or  close  to  them,  lie  fragments  of  wooden  beams, 
roughly  squared.  These  must  have  been  part  of  the  platform, 
raised  on  the  stakes,  which  supported  the  houses.  They  are  in 
many  cases  partially  charred  by  fire.  The  village  was,  therefore, 
destroyed  by  fire.  Buried  in  the  silt,  by  their  side,  are  quantities 
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of  wattles,  twisted  into  such  shapes  as  to  form  part  of  a  concave 
framework ;  together  with  bits  of  clay  casing,  similarly  concave. 
These  were  portions  of  the  walls,  with  their  lining,  of  the  circular 
huts  which  we  must  conceive  perched  on  the  platforms.  Among 
these  lie  lumps  of  matted  foliage  and  moss,  huge  stags’  horns, 
and  other  miscellaneous  articles.  These  probably  formed  part 
of  the  rude  furniture  of  the  cabins.  There  are  also  trunks  of 
trees,  partially  hollow ;  these  people,  therefore,  used  canoes. 
From  the  concavity  of  the  wattles  and  casings  we  arrive  at  a 
notion  of  the  ordinary  size  of  the  cottages  (generally,  says  M. 
Troyon,  from  three  to  four  yards  in  diameter).  By  the  number 
of  piles  we  calculate  the  size  of  the  platform.  Putting  the  two 
together,  we  arrive  at  the  probable  number  of  cottages.  Adding 
an  estimate  of  the  probable  number  of  dwellers  in  every  such 
cottage,  we  have  the  probable  population. 

The  ‘  objects  ’  made  of  durable  materials,  found  in  the  silt 
among  these  ruins,  are,  as  we  have  said,  almost  innumerable. 
In  many  of  the  villages  these  are  of  stone  exclusively,  or  mixed 
only  with  fragments  of  wrought  bone  and  earthenware.  Tlie 
stone  is  commonly  serpentine,  or  other  similar  native  rock.  But 
a  kind  of  flint  is  also  largely  used.  This  is  not  found  nearer 
than  in  France  or  Germany.  The  people,  therefore,  had  some 
slight  traffic  with  these  neighbouring  parts.  They  comprise 
knife-blades,  arrow-  and  lance-heads,  saws,  hammers,  borers, 
needles,  abov9  all,  axes  and  hatchets  of  most  various  size  and 
shape,  and  prepared  to  be  fitted  to  handles  by  sundry  ingenious 
devices.  Now  where  these  alone  are  found,  the  conclusion  is, 
that  the  villages  belonged  to  a  people  unacquainted  with  the 
use  of  metals, — that  they  are  of  what  is  now  familiarly  deno¬ 
minated  the  ‘  age  of  stone.’  But,  here  and  there,  amidst  the 
multitude  of  stone  and  bone  objects,  there  is  some  fragment  of 
an  implement  of  metal,  or  an  ornament  of  coral  or  amber.  Ergoy 
the  inhabitants  had  some  traffic  with  distant  parts.  They,  or 
their  neighbours,  from  whom  they  could  obtain  these  things  by 
exchange,  were  visited  by  the  traders  of  the  Mediterranean. 

But  we  next  examine  the  remains  of  another  village,  in  which 
these  objects  of  metal  are  multiplied.  Weapons  and  domestic 
implements  of  bronze  are  mingled  with  those  of  stone.  These 
are  chiefly  warlike — sword  and  hatchet  blades,  and  so  forth, — 
arrows  in  less  quantity  than  in  the  stone  villages;  but  they  are  also, 
in  great  part,  domestic,  together  with  a  singular  abundance  of  per¬ 
sonal  ornaments  and  baubles  —  hair-pins,  buttons,  chains,  and 
the  like.  Therefore,  a  race  of  superior  acquirements  to  the 
former  was,  at  one  time,  established  in  the  same  localities,  and 
(as  we  shall  see)  remained  there  long.  But  might  not  these  have 
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been  only  the  descendants  of  the  *  stone  ’  race,  improved  in  point 
of  civilisation  so  as  to  acquire  the  art  of  working  metals?  The 
Swiss  antiquaries  reply,  with  conhdence,  no ;  and  mainly  for 
the  following  reason.  Bronze  is  a  mixed  metal,  of  copper  and 
tin.  Had  the  natives  learnt,  and  then  improved,  the  art  of 
working  in  metal,  their  first  essays  would  undoubtedly  have 
been  in  a  single  metal.  Implements  of  copper  alone  have  been 
in  fact  discovered  in  some  Eastern  countries ;  but  none  such 
have  as  yet  been  found  in  Switzerland.  Again,  tin,  one  of 
the  materials  of  bronze,  is  one  of  the  scarcest  of  metals,  and 
derived  by  the  ancients  apparently  from  one  quarter  alone,  the 
British  Islands.  It  seems,  therefore,  much  more  probable  that 
the  metal  should  have  reached  Switzerland,  in  general,  in  its 
composite  state,  than  that  the  amalgamation  should  have  been 
effected  there ;  although  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  art  of 
amalgamation  was  at  some  time  known  to  the  Swiss  Lacustrines, 
since  blocks  of  copper  and  tin  were  discovered  in  one  locality 
separate  from  each  other,  and  with  traces  of  a  foundry  (at 
Thonon,  on  the  Lake  of  Geneva;  see  Troyon,  p.  310.).  Again: 
though  many  settlements  founded  in  the  stone  era  were  also 
peopled  by  the  bronze  race,  there  are  many  others  which  show 
no  signs  of  such  occupancy,  but  exhibit  apparent  traces  of 
violent  destruction  by  fire.  Putting  all  these  things  to¬ 
gether,  the  antiquaries  adopt,  as  the  most  probable  conclusion, 
that,  in  Switzerland  at  least,  the  men  of  bronze  were  new 
comers,  who  conquered,  and  ultimately  exterminated,  their 
feebler  predecessors. 

But  the  subsequent  age  of  bronze  was  of  very  long  duration. 
This  is  proved  by  the  thickness  of  the  strata  of  relics,  and  by 
the  considerable  difference  of  length  in  the  uncovered  portions 
of  the  stakes  in  different  bronze  villages  respectively.  Its 
society  perished  at  last  by  violence,  as  that  of  the  former  age 
had  done.  This  is  shown  by  the  recurrence  of  the  same  signs 
of  destruction.  The  people  who  destroyed  it  wielded  swords 
and  spears  of  iron,  as  their  relics  testify.  The  destruction  was 
nearly  complete,  for  out  of  sixty  or  eighty  villages  of  which  the 
existence  in  the  bronze  age  is  hitherto  established,  eleven  only 
show  signs,  and  these  slight,  of  having  still  been  occupied  in  the 
iron  age.  This  mysterious  bronze  nation,  intercalated  between 
the  first  ‘  pre-historical  ’  and  the  modern  race,  seems  in  Switzer¬ 
land  to  have  perished  absolutely.  The  men  of  iron  were  in  all 
probal)ility  the  Celts,  or  Helvetians,  who  were  the  first 
inhabitants  of  Switzerland  known  to  the  Romans :  and  at  this 
j)oint  written  history  seems,  according  to  the  light  of  our  present 
knowledge,  to  dovetail  in  with  that  inscribed  on  those  moulder- 
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ing  relics  which  have  now  been  tortured  by  the  logic  of  science 
into  yielding  their  strange  confessions. 

One  fact  only,  connected  with  this  invasion  by  the  iron  race, 
is  so  curious  in  its  general  bearing  on  history,  as  to  deserve 
mention  here.  We  have  seen  that  they  did  not  occupy,  or  soon 
abandoned,  the  lacustrine  dwellings.  They  were  stronger  and 
better  armed,  and  did  not  need  the  feeble  protection  which 
these  afforded  to  their  predecessors.  They  were  not  traders, 
and  had  no  habits  which  wedded  them  to  a  waterside  life.  But 
men  in  later  ages  returned  to  those  spots  of  peculiar  natural 
advantage  which  the  primaevals  had  utilised.  The  cities  of 
Zurich  and  Geneva,  as  well  as  various  smaller  towns,  rest  on 
the  sites  of  buried  lake-villages. 

But  the  same  process  of  induction  which  has  led  us  to  these 
general  conclusions  as  to  the  history  of  these  lacustrine  races, 
reveals  to  us  also  the  most  curious  and  minute  circumstances 
respecting  their  mode  of  life.  A  few  fragments  of  stone  or 
bronze,  pottery,  and  bones,  heaped  up  confusedly  with  some  other 
objects  in  a  bed  of  silt,  serve  the  office  of  a  volume  of  cotem¬ 
porary  memoirs.  These  people,  especially  of  the  stone  age, 
were  of  smaller  stature  than  the  present  inhabitants  of  Europe. 
This  is  proved  by  the  size  of  their  ornaments,  and  in  particular 
by  the  grasp  of  the  handles  of  their  implements.  They  were  a 
race  of  hunters  :  this  is  shown  by  their  arrow-heads  and  lance- 
heads,  and,  further,  by  the  bones  of  wild  animals, — the  41an,  the 
deer,  the  wild  boar,  and  others, —  heaped  together  round  their 
dwellings.  But  they  were  also  pastoral :  for  the  bones  of  sheep 
and  oxen,  and  more  rarely  of  a  small  species  of  horse,  are  found 
in  close  juxtaposition  with  the  former.  They  were  to  some 
extent  agricultural :  for  grains  of  wheat  and  six-rowed  barley, 
kernels  of  cultivated  fruit,  nuts,  nay,  slices  of  small  apples  and 
pears  as  if  cut  for  preserving,  and  cakes  of  unleavened  meal,  are 
found  among  the  other  relics.  There  are  traces,  though  less 
certain,  of  mats,  or  cordage,  of  hemp  or  flax.  All  these  are  in 
general  found  charred  by  fire :  the  remnants  of  the  last  dinner 
perhaps  of  the  unfortunate  Lacustrines,  before  the  men  of  bronze, 
or  those  of  iron,  destroyed  them  and  their  habitations  together. 
Few  human  bones  are  found  among  the  relics  of  the  earlier 
periods :  there  were,  therefore,  no  savage  or  murderous  rites 
practised ;  and  such  bones  as  are  found  may  have  belonged  to 
individuals  slain  in  the  last  assault.  But  appearances  are  very 
different  in  tiie  age  of  iron :  then  human  sacrifice  seems  to  have 
been  abundantly  performed  ;  in  one  place,  the  skeletons  of  four 
young  women,  in  distorted  attitudes,  have  been  disinterred. 
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along  with  fragnaents  of  broken  ornaments  ;  the  victims  probably 
of  some  of  those  sanguinary  rites  : — 

— ‘  quibus  immitis  placatur  sanguine  diro 
Teutates,  liorrensque  f'eris  altaribus  Hesus,’ 

The  pre-historical  men  had  their  domestic  animals,  and  fed 
their  dogs  with  the  relics  of  their  dinner ;  for  it  is  found  that 
almost  all  the  bones  containing  marrow  are  broken,  while  many 
of  them  are  marked  by  the  teeth  of  dogs.  They  preferred 
spring  water  to  the  Hat  beverage  of  their  own  lakes ;  for  among 
their  pottery  are  found  fragments  of  vases  two  or  three  feet  in 
diameter  —  and  it  is  difficult  to  conjecture  what  other  purpose 
these  can  have  served.  But  there  are  other  vases  curiously 
and  artistically  punched  with  round  holes,  disposed  in  lines. 
These  could  not  have  held  any  liquid,  but  they  probably  did 
hold  curd,  from  which  the  liquor  had  been  expressed;  the  in¬ 
habitants  of  the  Pfahlbauten  on  Lake  Leman,  like  their  suc¬ 
cessors  in  the  nlodern  chalets,  were  therefore  skilled  in  the  con¬ 
fection  of  laitnges.  Lastly,  however  great  their  antiquity,  they 
were  not,  in  the  common  phrase,  antediluvian ;  they  belonged  to 
the  modern  era,  geologically  speaking.  They  do  not  seem  to 
have  been  contemporaneous  with  different  animals  or  a  different 
climate  from  those  of  modern  Switzerland.  Their  animals  are 
all  of  races  existing  in  that  country ;  their  vegetables,  all  but 
one  or  two,  of  which  the  water-chestnut  (  Trapa  natans)  is  men¬ 
tioned  as  the  most  remarkable. 

What  is  established  in  these  respects  concerning  the  habits  of 
the  age  of  stone,  seems  also  generally  true  of  that  of  bronze.  The 
men  of  that  age  had  made,  no  doubt,  that  advance  which  the  more 
powerful  nature  of  the  means  at  their  disposal  secured  to  them. 
Their  ‘  Pfahlbauten’  were,  as  a  rule,  somewhat  farther  advanced 
into  the  lakes  than  those  of  the  men  of  stone ;  showing,  either 
that  they  had  more  iH)werful  enemies  to  dread  from  landwards, 
or,  that  the  possession  of  metals  enabled  them  to  cut  timber 
more  easily,  and  use  it  more  profusely.  But  their  general  mode 
of  life  on  the  Lakes  remained  much  the  same  with  that  of  their 
predecessors.  It  has  been  attempted,  however,  to  establish  one 
difference  between  them,  so  remarkable  as  to  require  distinct 
notice  ;  namely,  as  to  their  mode  of  sei)ulture. 

The  men  of  stone  certainly  followed  (in  Switzerland  as  in 
Sctindinavia)  that  most  primajval  of  sepulchral  usages,  which 
spread  from  the  far  East,  perhaps,  over  all  thcold  world, — of  which 
the  records  are  said  to  be  found  deep  under  the  foundations  of 
Babylon ;  Insomuch  that  the  migrations  of  these  first  colonists 
of  the  West  may  be  traced,  according  to  some  authorities,  by 
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their  graves.  Their  dead  were  deposited  in  ‘  stone-chests’  or 
cells,  constructed  generally  of  three  or  four  large  flat  slabs, 
adapted  to  contain  bodies  doubled  up,  face  and  knees  together, 
and  the  arms  crossed  over  the  breast.  Few  of  these  have  indeed 
been  found  in  Switzerland ;  but  such  as  there  are  exhibit  these 
peculiarities.  Whether  this  posture  was  adopted,  as  some  fancy, 
from  analogy  to  that  of  the  infant  in  the  womb,  or  whether 
(which  seems  the  simpler  interpretation)  because  it  required 
least  room  and  exacted  the  smallest  amount  of  labour,  it  is,  at 
all  events,  characteristic  of  extreme  antiquity,  and  still  subsists, 
like  other  usages  of  the  like  antiquity,  only  in  the  remotest 
corners  of  the  world,  such  as  the  southern  extremities  of  Africa 
and  America.  Such  was  the  mode  of  sepulture  of  the  primitive 
race.  But  how  long  it  continued  is  not  so  clear.  W e  must  not  be 
too  systematic  on  the  subject  Mr.  Lubbock  says  (Natural 
History  Review,  Jan.  1862)  that  ‘  the  very  same  j)08ition  was, 

*  to  say  the  least  of  it,  very  common  in  early  British  tombs,’ 
which  are,  in  comparison,  but  of  yesterday.  'And  the  Swiss 
authorities  themselves  (like  those  of  the  North)  seem  very  uncer¬ 
tain  as  to  its  employment  in  the  age  of  bronze.  We  rather  infer, 
from  M.  Troyon’s  book  (notwithstanding  some  expressions  which 
seem  contradictory,  see  p.  302.),  that  he  believes  interment,  with¬ 
out  burning,  to  have  continued  throughout  the  era  of  bronze.  At 
Sion,  and  at  Chardonne,  near  Vevey,  instruments  of  bronze 
have  been  found  in  primitive  tombs.  But  the  bodies  seem  to 
have  been  deposited  there  in  the  natural  attitude.  The  ancient 
practice  of  bending  the  body  together  would  seem  then  to  have 
been  discontinued  at  some  time  in  the  intermediate  age.  On 
these  questions,  however,  the  records  are  scanty,  and  speak  but 
doubtfully.  This  much  alone  is  certain :  that  the  custom  of 
burning  the  dead,  or  ‘  incineration,’  as  antiquaries  call  it,  together 
with  the  ‘tumulus,’  or  mound  raised  over  the  ashes,  appears 
universally  to  commence  with  the  advent  of  the  age  of  iron, 
and  ‘  clearly  designates  the  establishment  of  the  Helvetian  race 
‘  at  the  foot  of  the  Alps.’  (  Troyon,  p.  328.)  With  the  arrival 
of  these  strangers  our  present  researches  terminate.  They 
were  a  people  considerably  advanced  both  in  the  arts  and  in 
commerce  long  before  the  Romans  knew  them ;  how  long,  we 
have  no  means  of  judging.  At  Tiefenau,  near  Berne,  is  the 
field  of  a  great  unrecorded  battle,  in  which  these  Helvetian 
immigrants  appear  to  have  turned  their  arms  against  each 
other.  ‘Fragments  of  chariots,  a  hundred  swords,  remnants 
‘  of  coats  of  mail,  lance-heads,  rings,  fibulae,  ornaments,  various 
‘  utensils,  coarse  earthenware,  and  fragments  of  glass  bracelets, 
‘  accompanied  by  some  thirty  coins,  of  Gaul  and  Marseilles, 
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*  anterior  to  our  era,’  have  been  picked  up  on  the  ground,  and 
may  serve  as  the  memorials  of  some  bloody  day,  when  these 
conquerors  revenged  on  each  other,  in  civil  conflict,  the  wrongs 
inflicted  on  the  exterminated  ‘  men  of  bronze.’ 

Of  the  religion  of  the  earliest  race  nothing  is  known  ;  some 
crescent-shaped  stone  articles '  have  been  termed  amulets,  or 
‘  fetiches,’  by  antiquarians,  rather  from  not  knowing  what  else 
to  call  them  than  from  any  settled  premises.  The  same  may 
be  said  of  the  age  of  bronze.  For  we  cannot  attach  much  im¬ 
portance  to  W.  Troyon’s  ingenious  speculations  about  ‘  men- 
‘  hire,’  ‘  lacustrine  chapels,’  and  the  like,  there  being  really  no¬ 
thing  to  appropriate  these  monuments,  if  authentic  monuments 
at  all,  to  any  age  preceding  the  Celtic  (pp.  381-3.).  Nor  are  we 
very  much  impressed  by  the  arguments  which  make  him  believe 
that  the  primitive  mode  of  burial  shows  that  his  pre-historical 
race  ‘  believed  in  the  resurrection  of  the  body.’  Not  until  we 
arrive  at  the  period  of  iron  do  we  find  substantial  traces  of  those 
objects  and  ruins  of  a  religious  character  which  constitute  such 
marked  features,  all  over  Europe,  in  Celtic  antiquity. 

And  now,  we  think,  we  have  said  enough  to  show  that  M. 
Troyon  is  really  not  drawing  on  his  imagination,  but  on  a 
reasonably  sufficient  stock  of  materials,  allowing  only  for  some 
tincture  of  that  kind  of  sober  romance  which  antiquaries  love, 
when  he  sketches  the  life  of  these  primitive  people  in  language 
like  that  of  an  actual  observer: — 

‘  The  first  possessors  of  the  soil  (the  wild  beasts)  had  to  retire  step 
by  step  before  a  new  population,  which  came  to  raise  upon  the  waters 
its  picturesque  groups  of  cabins,  the  smoke  from  whose  hearths 
spread  itself  in  the  air.  Fires  lighted  on  the  beach,  where  the 
domestic  animals  were  folded,  served  to  keep  at  a  distance  during 
the  night  the  carnivorous  ones,  who  as  yet  had  only  learnt  to  know 
that  element  by  the  electric  flashes  of  the  storm.  As  soon  as  the 
lacustrine  habitation  had  attained  some  development,  thousands  of  piles 
supported  a  platform  crowned  by  numerous  circular  huts,  with  conical 
roofs.  A  narrow  bridge  connected  these  dwellings  with  the  shore  ; 
boats,  fastened  to  the  piles,  served  for  fishing  and  for  voyages  of  dis¬ 
covery.  Among  the  trophies  of  the  chase  whicli  decorated  the 
dwellings,  were  the  antlers  of  huge  stags,  bear-skins,  the  manes  of 
wild  boars,  and  the  skulls  of  wild  bulls.  The  furniture  was  of  the 
most  primitive  kind.  Leaves,  dried  grass,  moss  and  straw'  heaped  on 
the  floor,  served  the  purpose  of  beds.  On  the  hearth,  situate  in  the 
middle  of  the  room,  was  placed  the  p6t-au-feu  of  the  family.  The 
earthenware  vessels  were  grouped  in  some  corner.  The  arms  and 
various  utensils  hung  from  the  roof.  These  slight  habitations 
sheltered  thousands  of  families  during  a  number  of  centuries ;  but 
who  will  ever  tell  of  all  the  scenes  of  joy  and  grief  which  they 
have  witnessed !  .  .  .  . 
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‘  And  now,  after  enumerating  the  different  branches  of  industry 
which  characterised  the  life  of  these  lacustrine  races,  it  may  be  not 
out  of  place  to  remark  that  the  inhabitant  of  the  village  had  also  his 
pleasures  and  amusements.  The  stone  quoits  found  in  the  lakes 
resemble  those  which  the  North  American  Indians  still  employ  in 
their  sports.  A  people  of  huntsmen  must  have  found  pleasure  in  the 
handling  of  weapons,  and  in  rivalries  of  skill  and  dexterity  in  hitting 
the  mark,  throwing  the  javelin,  the  race  and  the  wrestle.  Living 
on  the  lakes,  they  must  have  frequently  made  it  an  amusement  to 
manage  the  oar,  or  to  cleave  the  waters  in  swimming  matches.  The 
children  of  the  tribe,  like  the  dwellers  on  tlie  shores  of  our  lakes  at 
the  present  day,  played  on  the  surface  of  the  water,  or  plunged  into 
it  from  their  platforms.  Again,  when  we  see  how  proud  these 
people  were  of  adorning  themselves  with  rings  passed  round  all  their 
limbs,  with  long  pins,  small  chains,  pendents,  and  even  rattles,  it 
may  be  safely  concluded  that  they  were  not  less  attached  to  amuse¬ 
ments  and  fetes.  The  dances  which  formed  part  of  their  religious 
rites  had  not  assuredly  a  character  exclusively  devotion.al ;  and  we 
may  suppose  that  their  recreations  and  sports  were  such  as  they  still 
are  among  tribes  which  have  not  got  beyond  the  extent  of  progress 
attained  by  the  ancient  Gauls.  The  inhabitants  of  the  villages, 
disi)ersed  from  the  labours  of  the  day,  returned  at  night  to  seek 
repose  in  their  dwellings;  but,  after  their  labours,  the  breeze  of 
evening,  in  the  soft  moonlight,  invited  them  to  assemble  on  the 
platform,  where  their  gaiety  was  not  inferior  to  that  of  a  modern 

village  eve . During  the  stormy  season,  the  dwelling,  shaken  by 

every  blast  of  w'ind,  afforded  at  times  but  little  security.  The  angry 
waves  rolled  loudly  under  the  frail  hut,  plunged  in  a  profound 
obscurity  only  broken  by  the  flashes  of  lightning.  Who  can  say 
whether  the  electric  fire  did  not  occasionally  consume  the  lacustrine 
hamlet  ?  and  how  can  we  represent  to  ourselves  the  confusion  of  an 
entire  population  endeavouring  to  save  its  aged  and  children,  and 
leaping  into  the  waves  to  swim  to  the  shore  which  some  were  unable 
to  reach  ?  And  often  must  these  disastrous  scenes  have  assumed 
other  shapes :  the  whistle  of  the  wind,  the  howl  of  wolves,  the 
melancholy  shriek  of  the  birds  of  night,  must  have  excited  the 
timid  imagination  of  a  credulous  race,  inclined  to  the  marvellous, 
until  it  found  vent  for  superstition,  innate  in  every  heart.  Then 
the  family  circle  would  draw  closer,  and  talk  over  the  mysteries  of 
the  supernatural  world.’  (  Troyon,  pp.  376-80.) 

To  trace  the  historical  course  and  geographical  bearings  of  the 
revolutions  and  migrations  which  csubllshed  each  successive 
stage  on  the  ruins  of  the  others  may  seem  a  hopeless  tjisk ;  it 
is  at  all  events  far  beyond  our  present  means  of  execution. 
One  remarkable  circumstance,  however,  is  thought  by  the  Swiss 
antiquaries  to  be  established ;  that  is,  unless  subsequent  dis¬ 
coveries  chance  to  upset  it,  as  has  been  the  case  with  so  many 
similar  generalisations.  The  relics  of  the  age  of  bronze,  mingled 
with  that  of  stone,  are  found  in  Western  Switzerland  only — 
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the  lakes  of  Geneva,  Neufehatel,  and  so  forth.  In  Eastern 
Switzerland  (Lakes  of  Constance,  Zurich,  Moosseedorf.  &c.) 
the  villages  as  yet  discovered  are  all  of  the  unmixed'  period  of 
stone.  And,  singularly  enough — possibly,  indeed,  through  some 
chain  of  cause  and  effect  as  yet  unknown,  and  not  by  mere 
coincidence — the  boundary  between  these  two  classes  of  vil¬ 
lages  seem  exactly  to  coincide  with  that  which  divides  the 
French  from  the  German  population  of  modern  Switzerland. 
The  conjectural  explanation  is  this :  that  the  immigration  of  the 
men  of  bronze  took  place  from  the  Mediterranean  u|>  the  valley 
of  the  Khone,  and  through  the  broad  gate  of  Lake  Leman ; 
that  they  stopped  short,  eastward,  in  their  occupation  of  the 
Alpine  land  at  this  point ;  not  in  their  conquest  of  it,  for  the 
stone  age  Pfahlbauten  east  of  this  line  show  the  same  signs 
of  violent  destruction  as  those  to  the  west. 

Can  we  form  any  conjecture  as  to  the  family  and  origin  of 
these  men  of  bronze,  the  intermediate  race  between  the  primi¬ 
tive  and  the  modern  ?  We  have  at  the  outset  of  this  article 
noticed  Worsaae’s  opinion  on  the  subject;  at  least,  what  he 
advanced,  with  hesitation,  in  1847,  when  these  inquiries  were 
in  their  infancy.  It  seems  to  have  been  the  fashion  among 
Swiss  antiquarians  to  term  them  Celts,  and  thus  to  recognise  a 
prior  Celtic  invasion  of  bronze,  and  a  posterior  Cclto-Germanic, 
or  Cymric,  or  Helvetian  of  iron.  But  M.  Troyon  confesses, 
as  it  seems  to  us  with  much  reason,  that  he  is  not  satisfied 
with  this  ordinary  doctrine : — 

‘I  have  adopted,’  he  says  (p.  419.),  ‘the  general  denomination  of 
Celts  for  the  European  population  of  the  age  of  bronze.  I  admit, 
nevertheless,  that  the  question  may  be  raised,  whether  the  Celts  did 
not  in  truth  arrive  in  the  West  at  the  epoch  of  the  6rst  age  of  iron.’ 

He  then  shows,  what  is  perfectly  true,  that  the  Celts,  at  the 
earliest  period  at  which  history  speaks  of  them,  were  acquainted 
with  the  use  of  gold,  copper,  and  silver,  as  well  as  iron.  It  may 
be  added  that  the  small  and  delicate  figures  of  this  bronze  race 
present  no  analogy  to  those  of  the  sturdy  Celtic  breed.  It  seems 
safest,  as  we  have  already  stated,  to  suppose  both  the  first  races 
equally  ‘  pre-historical,’  as  far  as  our  present  knowledge  goes. 

Following  out  his  inductive  course  of  argument  with  singular 
persistency,  M.  Troyon  has  gone  (as  already  said)  so  far  as  even 
to  calculate  the  number  of  inhabitants  who  occupied  the 
Lacustrine  settlements  of  the  western  Swiss  lakes  during  the 
bronze  and  stone  periods  respectively.  The  process  by  which 
he  constructs  this  curious  fabric  of  reasoning  is  as  follows: — 

‘  Measuring  the  side  of  the  village  platform  by  the  extent  of  space 
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occupied  by  the  remains  of  piles,  it  is  easy  to  form  an  approximative 
idea  of  the  number  of  huts  which  the  village  might  contain.  One  of 
the  largest,  that  at  Merges,  is  1,200  feet  long,  by  150  of  average 
breadth,  which  gives  a  surface  of  180,000  square  feet.  Deducting 
half  this  surface  for  the  room  required  for  ways  and  open  spaces  ;  and 
covering  the  other  with  huts  seventeen  feet  in  diameter,  thickness  of 
walls  inclusive,  and  leaving  out  the  room  left  unoccupied  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  tlie  circular  form  of  the  huts  ;  we  find  that  the  settlement 
at  Merges  might  count  31 1  huts.  We  may  assume  without  danger  of 
exaggeration  an  average  of  four  inmates  for  each.  Population  there¬ 
fore,  1,244.  Assumingthe  same  premises,  the  eight  villages  discovered 
on  the  lake  of  Neufchatel,  measuring  respectively  from  8,000  to  160,000 
square  feet  of  surface,  would  contain  in  all  5000  inhabitants,  or  an 
average  of  625  to  the  village.  The  68  lacustrine  settlements  of 
Western  Switzerland  in  the  age  of  bronze  would  thus  give  a  total  of 
42,500  inhabitants.  While  for  the  preceding  period,  the  lacustrine 
population  scattered  fi-om  Lake  Leman  to  the  two  shores  of  the  Lake 
of  Constance  would  be  of  31,875  persons.  .  .  .  If  I  enter  into 

these  details’  (adds  M.  Troyon,  modestly),  ‘it  is  especially  with  the 
object  of  inviting  observations  which  may  enable  us  to  arrive  at  more 
complete  results.’ 

He  compares  these  numbers  with  that  of  the  Helvetian  emigra¬ 
tion  in  the  time  of  Julius  Csesar,  368,000  persons.  (P.  403.) 

Nor  have  our  antiquaries  shrunk  from  applying  the  same  at 
once  adventurous  and  logical  method  of  inquiry  to  a  problem  of 
much  greater  interest — that  of  the  antiquity  and  duration  of  what 
we  have  termed  the  stone  and  bronze  periods  in  Switzerland. 
This  they  have  endeavoured  by  the  use  of  geological  data. 
The  following  is  the  instance  employed  by  M.  Troyon : — 

Yverdun — famous  half  a  century  ago  all  over  the  world,  on 
account  of  its  citizen,  Festalozzi  —  is  built  between  the  site  of 
the  Roman  (and  Gaulish)  city  Eburodunum  and  the  Lake  of 
Neufchatel.  It  stands  on  ground  gained  from  the  lake  by 
the  alluvium  of  the  Orbe  torrent.  The  ridge  on  which 
Eburodunum  stood  is  now  2,500  feet  from  the  lake.  It  is 
presumable  that  it  was  abandoned  for  the  modern  Yverdun,  in 
consequence  of  the  gradual  growth  of  this  alluvium.  And  it 
seems,  from  evidence  which  M.  Troyon  details,  that  the  ridge 
in  question  was  still  bathed  by  the  lake  about  a.d.  300.  If 
soj  fifteen  centuries  have  been  required  to  raise  a  space  2,500 
feet  wide  above  the  waters.  Now  following  the  same  torrent 
of  the  Orbe  above  Eburodunum,  and  at  3,000  feet  from  that 
site,  at  the  foot  of  a  kind  of  island  in  the  marsh  called  the  Mont 
de  Chamblon,  we  find  rows  of  pileheads,  indicative  of  the  site 
of  a  village  of  the  first  period,  buried  several  feet  deep  in  the 
alluvium  of  the  valley.  There  was  therefore  once  a  lacustrine  vil¬ 
lage  3,000  feet  from  Eburodunum,  and  5,500  feet  from  the  present 
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lake.  Now,  assuming,  in  the  absence  of  evidence  to  the  contrary, 
that  the  rate  of  increase  of  the  alluvium  was  the  same  before 
A.D.  300  as  it  has  been  since,  this  gives  us  some  eighteen 
centuries  more  for  the  period  which  elapsed  between  the 
abandonment  of  this  lacustrine  village  (on  the  retreating  of  the 
waters),  and  the  era  of  A.D.  300  aforesaid.  In  other  Avords, 
the  abandonment  in  question  took  place  3,300  years  ago ;  which, 
as  it  hapjjens,  agrees  nearly  with  a  similar  estimate  of  M. 
Worsaae  in  his  Northern  Antiquities. 

These  calculations  are  no  doubt  ingenious,  but  M.  Troyon 
himself  readily  admits  that  they  are  subject  to  many  elements 
of  uncertainty.  In  fact,  another  observer,  M.  Morlot  (*  Le9on 
‘  d’Ouverture  d’un  Cours  sur  la  Haute  Antiquite,  fait  it  I’Aca- 
‘  demie  de  Lausanne,’  cited  by  Mr.  Lubbock),  arrives  at  a 
different  result  from  the  same  process  of  calculation,  applied  in 
the  case  of  similar  lacustrine  vestiges  found  in  the  alluvium 
of  the  Tiniere,  a  torrent  which  falls  into  the  head  of  Lake 
Leman  at  Villeneuve.  The  estimates  obtained  from  his  data 
incline  M.  Morlot  ‘on  the ‘whole,  to  suppose  for  the  bronze 
‘  era  an  antiquity  of  from  3,000  to  4,000  years,  for  the  stone  era 
*  of  from  5,000  to  7,000  years.’  * 

It  will  be  seen  that  nothing  has  as  yet  transpired,  through 
these  Swiss  discoveries,  which  militates  very  seriously  with  the 
assumptions  of  those  who  are  resolved  to  abide  by  the  limit  of 
six  thousand  years,  assigned  by  popular  theology  as  the  duration 
of  man  upon  the  earth.  But  no  student  can  honestly  or  con¬ 
sistently  embark  on  that  vast  sea  of  inquiry  which  modem 
ethnological  speculation  is  opening,  unless  he  is  pi’epared  to 
disregard  a  doctrine  which  first  assumes  that  Scri{)ture  is 
intended  to  teach  us  chronology,  and  then  establishes,  as 
scriptural  chronology,  a  mere  series  of  traditional  and  most 

•  We  can  do  no  more  than  advert  in  passing  to  the  daring 
calculations  which  M.  Morlot  has  just  communicated  to  the  Societe 
Vaudoise  des  Sciences  Naturelles  (Revue  Suisse,  April,  1862),  derived 
from  the  so-called  diluvial  deposits,  in  the  valleys  which  open  on  the 
Lake  of  Geneva.  ‘  There  must  have  been  successively  a  Jirst  glacier 
‘  epoch,  then  a  first  diluvian  epoch  without  large  glaciers,  then  a 
‘  second  very  long  glacier  epoch,  then  a  second  diluvian  without  large 
‘  glaciers,  and  then  the  modern  epoch  ....  The  result  of  the  whole 
‘  inquiry  is ;  a  duration  of  a  thousand  centuries  at  least  for  the  la.st 
‘  geological  epoch,  which  commenced  immediately  after  the  disap- 
‘  pearance  of  the  great  glaciers,  characterised  by  the  presence  of  the 
‘  Mammoth  {Elepbas  primigeniiis),  and,  as  it  would  seem,  by  the  first 
‘  appearance  of  man ;  which  duration  ended  at  the  commencement 
‘of  the  modern  epoch,  which  last  has  now  continued  about  one 
‘  hundred  centuries.’ 
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imperfect  deductions  from  Scripture.  Whatever  may  have  been 
the  date  of  the  subjugation  or  destruction  of  that  ‘  Turanian,’  or 
pre-historical  people,  whose  existence  and  activity  on  the  surface 
of  Europe  are  now  brought  to  light  in  so  many  unexpected  w'ays, 
it  is  very  certain  that  they  must  have  been  prior  sojourners  on  the 
earth  for  some  extensive  period  of  time.  Their  works,  jairformed 
with  none  but  stone  implements,  are  enormous  ;  it  may  almost 
be  said,  more  enormous  in  relation  to  the  pow'er  which  they 
w'ielded  than  the  monuments  of  Egypt  or  Assyria.  They  pos¬ 
sessed  domesticated  animals;  in  a  few  cases  they  tilled  the  ground. 
How  many  ages  of  stationary  or  slowly  progressive  condition  do 
these  circumstances  Indicate  ?  Or,  if  we  prefer  the  once  popular 
theory  of  degeneracy,  and  believe  that  the  inferior  races  of  man 
are  the  deteriorated  relics  of  an  ancient  and  lost  civilisation,  then 
how  many  ages  of  decline  must  have  preceded  the  state  of 
timorous  impotence,  the  diminutive  figures  and  small  bodily 
powers,  of  which  these  remains  give  evidence?  And  again,  we 
have  seen  that  the  most  ancient  of  these  lacustrine  people  were 
only  contemporary  with  our  existing  Fauna  and  Flora.  The 
relics  of  the  ‘  drift-men  ’  discovered  by  M.  Boucher  de  Perthes  in 
the  valley  of  the  Somme,  and  since  that  time  in  Suffolk  and  else¬ 
where,  while  closely  resembling  those  of  the  early  lacustrines  in 
character,  are  affirmed  to  be  contemporary  with  those  of  the 
extinct  animals  of  the  ‘  Pleistocene  ’  geological  periotl.*  Nay, 
one  of  the  latest  authorities  on  this  subject,  Mr.  Prcstwich  (in  a 
pajier  read  before  the  Royal  Society  in  March  last)  is  disposed 
to  assign  to  them  a  date  ‘  antecedent  to  the  excavation  of  many 
‘  of  our  great  river  valleys.’  In  the  face  of  discoveries  which 
seem  to  stretch  farther  and  farther  back  into  the  night  of  ages, — 

‘  Where  wilds  immeasurably  spread 
Seem  lengthening  as  we  go,’ — 

it  behoves  us  for  the  present  to  maintain  at  least  the  attitude  of 
serious  and  unprejudiced  expectation.  And  we  cannot  refrain 
from  Introducing  here  certain  very  instructive  remarks  of  Pro¬ 
fessor  Owen,  on  the  remains  of  a  human  individual  of  a  singular 
race,  the  *  Mincopies  ’  of  the  Andaman  Islands.  We  quote  from 
a  recent  number  of  Proceedings  of  the  Geographical  Society  : — 

‘  Professor  Owen  observed  that  the  bones  were  those  of  a  man  to 


*  We  do  but  touch  on  this  highly  interesting  part  of  the  subject 
on  the  present  occasion  for  various  reasons ;  one  of  which  is,  that  we 
observe  tlie  (tniiouncement  of  an  intended  work  on  it  by  Sir  Charles 
Lyell.  No  topic  can  be  imagined  better  suited  for  that  inductive 
genius,  and  that  spirit  of  patient  investigation,  which  have  placed 
him  at  the  head  of  his  own  class  of  scientific  explorers. 
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all  appearance  in  the  prime  of  life,  who  evidently  did  not  exceed  four 
feet  ten  inches  in  height.  As  to  the  character  of  the  bones,  he  might 
say  he  never  saw  any,  in  texture,  or  in  the  development  of  their 
processes  or  ridges,  or  in  any  of  those  characteristics  which  indicated 
the  complete  mastery  of  the  frame  by  a  healthy  individual,  so 
strongly  marked  as  in  those  of  the  little  man  whose  skeleton  he  liad 
received  from  Dr.  Mouatt.’ 

After  observing  that  he  had  been  unable  to  detect  in  the 
skull  of  the  Andamanner  any  of  those  special  indications  which 
would  have  induced  him  to  conclude  in  favour  of  affinity  with 
the  Malay,  Mongolian,  Negro,  or  any  other  well  known  race  of 
men,  the  Professor  proceeded  to  make  the  following  remarks : — 

‘Why  should  ethnologists,  when  they  come  to  study  the  natures  of 
an  insulated  group  of  people  like  the  Andamanners,  deem  it  necessary 
to  determine  to  what  contemporaneous  people  they  were  allied,  on 
the  assumption  that  they  had  been  derived  from  some  existing  and 
neighbouring  land  ?  Geological  science  had  established  the  fact  of 
continuous  and  progressive,  though  extremely  slow,  mutation  of  land 
and  sea;  and  had  taught  them  that  the  continents  of  modern  geography 
were  only  the  last  phases  of  these  mutations.  How  long  the  human 
species  had  existed,  and  how  far  they  had  been  contemporaneous  with 
such  mutations,  were  the  preliminary  questions  which  presented  them¬ 
selves  in  grappling  with  the  problem  suggested  by  a  peculiar  insular 
race  like  the  Mincopies.  Certain  it  w'as,  tliat  geologists  had  conceived 
that  the  islands  on  the  south  of  the  present  great  continent  of  Asia 
might  be  remnants  of  some  antecedent  very  distinct  group  of  land.  .  .  . 
In  condrmation  of  that  idea,  they  had  the  result  of  the  geological 
researches  of  Cautley,  Faulkner,  and  others  in  India,  which  seemed 
to  show  that  the  Himalayas  had  risen,  lifting  up  the  fossiliferous 
beds  on  their  present  slopes,  within  comparatively  recent  geological 
time,  proving  that  India  had  been  the  site  of  one  of  the  latest  of  those 
great  upheaving  forces  that  resulted  in  the  formation  of  new  continents. 
AVas  it  not  possible,  then,  that  the  Andamanners  might  have  come 
from  nowhere  —  that  is  to  say,  from  no  actual  contiguous  and  separate 
land,  but  might  be  the  representatives  of  an  old  race,  belonging  to  a 
former  continent  that  had  almost  disappeared  ?  ’ 

Leaving,  for  the  present,  this  great  enigma  in  the  hands  of 
tliose  who,  in  various  countries,  are  eagerly  employed  in  seeking 
its  solution,  let  us  conclude  by  directing  our  attention  from  the 
opening  to  the  conclusion  of  the  long  lacustrine  history.  "NYe 
seem  able  to  connect  our  lake-dwellers,  a  parte  ante,  in  scholastic 
language,  with  those  races  of  men  of  which  there  is  geological 
record  only.  A  parte  post,  we  can  connect  them  by  fair  reason¬ 
ing  with  times  absolutely  recent,  and  show  the  latest  of  their 
primeval  erections  shattered  by  modern  artillery.  This  con¬ 
nexion  is  to  be  traced  through  the  history  of  the  Irish  ‘  cran- 
‘  noges,’  or  lacustrine  fortresses  on  small  stockaded  islands ;  a 
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very  curious  chapter  in  archaeology,  and  one  which  has  been 
developed  almost  simultaneously  with  the  recent  discoveries  in 
Switzerland. 

These  ‘  crannoges  ’  have  of  late  attracted  the  attention  of 
several  antiquaries,  and,  in  particular,  of  Dr.  Wilde,  Secretary 
of  Foreign  Correspondence  to  the  Royal  Irish  Academy,  and  of 
Mr.  Digby  Wyatt,  the  distinguished  architect.  They  are  thus 
described  by  the  former  gentleman,  in  his  *  Catalogue  of  the 
‘  Antiquities  in  the  Museum  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy  ’ 
(1857):— 

‘  In  most  districts  in  which  these  islands  were  found,  several  small 
lakes  are  clustered  together.  They  were  not,  strictly  speaking, 
artihcial  islands,  but  chrans :  small  islets,  or  shallows,  of  clay  and 
marl  in  these  lakes,  which  were  probably  dry  in  summer  time,  but 
submerged  in  winter.  Tliese  were  enlarged  and  fortified  by  piles  of 
oaken  timber,  and  in  some  cases  by  stone  work.  A  few  were  ap¬ 
proached  by  moles  or  causeways ;  but  generally  speaking,  they  were 
completely  insulated,  and  only  accessible  by  boat ;  and  it  is  notable 
that  in  almost  every  instance  an  ancient  canoe  was  discovered  in 
connexion  with  the  crannoge.  Being  thus  insulated,  they  afforded 
secure  places  of  retreat  from  the  attacks  of  enemies,  or  were  the 
fastnesses  of  predatory  chiefs  or  robbers,  to  which  might  be  conveyed 
the  booty  of  a  marauding  excursion,  or  the  produce  of  a  cattle  raid. 
....  It  is  manifest,  from  the  quantity,  age,  and  variety  of  the  anti¬ 
quities  discovered  in  these  ‘  crannoges,’  that  they  had  been  long 
occupied.  We  likewise  learn  from  their  recent  submerged  condition, 
how  much  water  had  accumulated  on  the  face  of  the  country  since 
their  construction,  probably  owing  to  the  great  decrease  of  forest 
timber,  and  the  increased  growth  of  bog.  From  the  additions  made 
to  the  height  of  the  stock^es,  and  also  from  the  traces  of  fire  dis¬ 
covered  at  different  elevations  in  the  sections  made  of  these  islands, 
it  may  be  inferred  that  the  rise  of  the  waters  commenced  during  the 
period  of  their  occupation.’ 

The  following  is  the  general  description  of  these  ‘  crannoges,’ 
given  by  the  engineers  of  the  Board  of  Works  ; — 

‘  They  are  surrounded  by  stockades  driven  in  a  circle  from  sixty 
to  eighty  feet  in  diameter  ;  but  in  some  cases  the  inclosure  is  larger, 
and  oval  in  shape.  The  stakes  of  these  are  generally  of  oak,  mostly 
of  young  trees,  from  four  to  nine  inches  broiwl,  usually  in  a  single 
row,  but  sometimes  in  double,  and  in  a  few  instances  in  treble. 
The  portions  of  these  stakes  remaining  in  the  ground  generally  bear 
the  marks  of  the  hatchet  by  which  they  were  felled.  Several  feet  of 
these  piles  must  have  originally  projected  above  the  water,  and  were 
probably  interlaced  with  horizontal  branches,  so  as  to  form  a  screen 
or  breastwork.  The  surface  within  the  rounded  enclosure  is  some¬ 
times  covered  over  with  a  layer  of  round  logs  cut  into  lengths  of  from 
four  to  six  feet,  over  which  was  placed  more  or  less  stones,  clay,  or 
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gravel.  In  some  instances,  this  platform  is  confined  to  a  portion 
of  the  island.  Besides  these,  pieces  of  oak  framing,  with  mortises 
and  cheeks  cut  in  them,  have  been  %und  within  the  circle  of  the 
outer  work.  In  almost  every  case,  a  collection  of  flat  stones  was 
discovered  near  the  centre  of  the  inclosure,  apparently  serving  for  a 
hearth ;  in  some  instances  two  or  three  such  hearths  were  discovered 
at  different  points  of  the  crannoge.  .  .  .  Considerable  quantities 

of  the  bones  of  black  cattle,  deer,  and  swine,  were  also  discovered 
upon  or  around  the  island.’  (  Wilde's  Descriptive  Catalogue,  p.  224.) 

At  least  fifty  or  sixty  of  these  ‘  crannoges,’  or  rather  of  the 
foundations  which  mark  their  site,  have  now  been  disinterred, 
chiefly  in  the  small  lakes  of  the  north  of  Ireland.  It  will  be 
seen  at  once  that  they  have  only  a  slight  resemblance  to  the 
‘  Pfahlbauten  ’  of  Switzerland  in  their  style  of  construction. 
The  Swiss  lake-dweller  lived,  generally  speaking,  in  deeper 
waters ;  and,  instead  of  filling  these,  raised  over  them  a  platform 
on  piles.  The  native  of  Ireland  chose  a  spot  in  some  shallow 
mere,  or  a  compound  of  unreclaimed  swamp  and  water,  raised 
the  site  with  stones  or  earth,  and  surrounded  it  with  wattle  or 
timber  fences.  And  the  Swiss  constructions  may  be  thought  to 
have  served  primarily  the  pur|X)se  of  habitation ;  the  Irish  that 
of  refuge  or  defence.  Nevertheless,  the  analogies  are,  on  the 
whole,  more  remarkable  than  the  differences.  In  some  shallow 
Swiss  waters,indeed,the  villages  seem  to  have  approximated  to  the 
‘  crannoge  ’  in  actual  character,  of  which  there  are  instances  at 
Steinberg,  in  the  Lake  of  Biel,  and  in  the  little  lake  of  Inkwyl. 
Some  Irish  ‘  crannoges,’  on  the  other  hand,  are  spacious  enough 
for  the  site  of  villages.  And,  like  the  Swiss  Pfahlbauten,  they 
furnish  to  the  digger  great  quantities  of  articles,  not  warlike 
only,  but  including  household  implements  and  personal  orna¬ 
ments.  These,  however,  testify  to  a  somewhat  later  period 
than  the  Swiss.  The  animal  remains  are  said  to  be  all  of 
domestic  kinds ;  some  of  a  very  fine  race  of  short-horned  oxen ; 
some  having  the  mark  of  slaughtering  in  the  modern  fashion,  by 
the  blow  of  an  axe.  Stone  weapons  and  tools,  so  common  in 
the  Swiss  lakes,  are  rare  in  Ireland.  Bronze  is  also  rare ;  iron 
and  bone  the  principal  materials  used.  Articles  of  gold, 
occasional  among  the  Swiss  relics  of  the  supposed  primitive 
races,  very  common  among  the  Scandinavian,  have  not  been  as 
yet  discovered  among  the  Irish. 

The  ‘  crannoges  ’  are  therefore  more  recent  than  the  ‘  Pfahl- 
‘  bauten,’  as  far  as  existing  knowledge  enables  us  to  judge.  But 
at  whatever  period  the  use  of  them  may  have  commenced,  we 
know,  at  all  events,  that  it  is  coeval  with  the  earliest  historical 
records  of  the  Irish  population.  Dr.  Wilde  has  traced  a  con- 
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tlnuous  series  of  notices  respecting  them,  in  chronicles,  from  the 
ninth  century  after  Christ^down  to  the  seventeenth.  The 
earliest  discovered  and  examined  ‘  crannoge,’  in  modern  times — 
that  of  Lagore,  near  Dunshaughlin,  in  Meath,  of  which  the 
remains  present  ‘  a  huge  circular  mound  of  520  feet  in  circum- 
‘ference,’  whence  above  150  cartloads  of  bones  of  oxen,  horses, 
and  other  animals,  together  with  ‘  a  vast  collection  of  antiquities, 

‘  warlike,  culinary,  personal,  and  ornamental,  of  stone,  >vood, 

‘  bronze,  and  iron,’  have  been  drawn  —  happens  to  be  also  the 
earliest  to  which  historical  allusion  has  been  found.  In  the  old 
translation  of  the  Annals  of  Ulster,  we  are  told  that  Cineadh, 
son  of  Conairg,  ‘brake down  the  island  of  Loch  Gavan  (Lagore) 

‘  to  the  very  bottom,’  A.D.  848.  In  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth 
centuries,  we  have  repeated  accounts  of  onslaughts  by  one  native 
chief  on  the  ‘  crannoge  ’  of  another.  The  map  of  the  escheafed 
territories,  or  ‘  Platt  of  the  county  of  Monaghan,’  1591,  con¬ 
tains  rough  sketches  of  the  dwellings  of  the  petty  chiefs  of 
Monaghan,  which  are  in  all  cases  surrounded  by  water.  ‘  The 
‘  crannoge,’  says  Mr.  Shirley  (Account  of  the  Territory  or 
Dominion  of  Farney),  ‘  was  the  universal  system  of  defence  in 
‘  the  north  of  Ireland.’  Thus,  one  Thomas  Phettiplace,  in  his 
answer  to  an  inquiry  from  the  Government,  as  to  ‘  what  castles 
‘  or  forts  O’Neil  hath,  and  of  what  strength  they  be,’  states  (  May 
15.  1567),  ‘In  castles,  I  think  it  be  not  unknown  to  your 
‘  honours,  he  trusteth  no  point  thereunto  for  his  safety,  as  ap- 
‘  peareth  by  the  rasing  of  the  strongest  castles  of  his  dominion  ; 

‘  and  that  fortification  that  he  only  dependeth  on,  is  in  sartin 
* fresh-wnter  loghes  in  his  country,  Avhich  from  the  sea  there 
‘  come  neither  ship  nor  boat  to  approach  them.  It  is  thought 
‘  that  there,  in  the  said  fortified  islands,  lyeth  all  his  plate, 
‘which  is  much,  and  money,  prisoners,  and  gages.’  In  the 
Ulster  Inquisition  of  1605,  many  spots  described  as  ‘  insulae  for- 
‘  tificatae,’  are  noticed  as  then  existing.  And,  finally,  the  latest 
and  one  of  the  most  curious  accounts  of  a  ‘  crannoge,’  as 
still  subsisting,  and  used  for  defensive  purposes,  is  to  be  found  in 
the  chronicles  of  the  Great  Rebellion.  We  quote  from  the 
‘  Proceedings  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy,’  vol.  vii.  p.  158. 

‘Loughinsholin  is  a  small  lake  in  the  south  of  the  county  of 
Londonderry.  It  was  so  called  from  Inis  Ua  Fhloinn,  or  O’Lynn’s 
Island,  a  small  stockaded  island,  situate  near  its  eastern  margin.  .  . 
The  island  has  been  dismantled  of  its  oak  piles,  and  is  now  reduced 
to  an  unseemly  bank,  overgrown  with  reeds  and  rushes.  Concerning 
this  island  the  following  notices  are  obtained  from  Friar  Mellan’s  Irish 
Journal  of  the  Rebellion  of  1642 : — 

‘  “  1643.  Aug.  25.  Inis  O’Luin  was  garrisoned  by  Shane  O’Hagan. 
“  The  enemy  came  and  called  on  them  to  surrender,  which  they  refused 
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“  to  do.  They  then  stopped  up  a  stream  which  ran  out  of  the  lake, 
“and  turned  the  course  of  another  into  it,  so  that  they  continued  to 
“  flood  the  island.  The  garrison  kept  watch  in  the  island  house,  and 
“one  of  their  men  was  killed  by  a  cannon  ball  while  on  watch,  How- 
“ever,  they  refused  to  surrender  the  island  on  any  terms.  The 
“  enemy  at  length  departed. 

‘  “  1645.  March  7.  The  people  of  O’Hagan  burned  Inis  O’Lynn, 

“  for  want  of  provisions,  and  followed  the  general  eastward.”  ’ 

And  with  their  departure  ended  this  long  and  curious  chapter 
in  the  history  of  the  European  race.  We  close  our  own  slight 
sketch  of  it  with  a  strong  impression  that,  notwithstanding  all 
the  industry,  and  the  very  ingenious  reasoning,  which  our 
guides  have  expended  in  its  investigation,  they  have  as  yet  done 
little  more  than  excite  instead  of  satisfying  curiosity.  The 
field  has  been  scarcely  opened.  Already  indications  are  men¬ 
tioned,  by  M.  Ferdinand  Keller,  of  discoveries  in  the  Italian 
lakes  of  the  same  kind  with  those  made  in  the  Swiss.*  The 
waters  of  France  and  other  countries,  in  particular  the  Loire, 
Rhone,  and  Garonne,  whose  courses  were  pointed  out  by 
^I.  Worsaac  long  ago  as  probable  lines  of  migration  of  the 
primeval  races  —  have  yet  to  be  thoroughly  interrogated,  and 
made  to  discover  their  secrets.  The  many  caverns  and  recesses 
of  the  earth,  used  for  similar  purposes  of  security,  have,  as  yet, 
been  only  very  partially  made  to  give  up  their  deposits.  And, 
without  prejudging  the  results  of  future  inquiry,  it  may, 
perhaps,  be  conjectured  that  the  farther  it  is  carried,  the  more 
probable  it  is  that  the  sharp  and  definite  generalisations  hitherto 
made  will  be  somewhat  invalidated.  Such  is,  at  least,  the 
ordinary  course  of  scientific  inquiry.  We  are  all  aware  how 
that  rigidly  marked  order  of  superposition,  in  the  strata  of  the 
earth’s  surface,  which  early  geologists  erected  almost  into  a 
creed,  has  melted  away  before  closer  investigation  into  a  series 
of  transitions  from  one  to  another.  In  the  same  manner,  it  is 
somewhat  difficult  to  believe  that  our  ages  of  bronze,  stone,  and 
iron  will  preserve  that  clearness  of  difference  which  M.  Troyon 
and  his  fellow-labourers  seek  to  establish,  when  a  more  thorough 
examination  of  analogous  phenomena  has  been  achieved.  But, 
whatever  modification  may  thus  be  introduced  into  the  conclusions 
now  suggested,  the  world  will  remain  not  the  less  indebted  to 
those  recent  inquirers,  whose  labours  have  opened  a  large  and 
deeply  interesting  field  of  inquiry  in  its  early  history. 


*  We  are  told  that  piles  very  similar  to  those  of  the  Swiss  lakes 
were  discovered  in  draining  a  mere  at  Wretham,  in  Norfolk,  some 
years  ago,  together  with  deer’s  horns.  Unluckily  attention  had  not 
at  that  time  l^en  called  to  the  subject. 
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Abt.  VI. — 1.  Aus  Vier  Jahrhunderten.  Mittheilungenaus  dem 
JJaupt- Staatsarchive  zu  Dresden,  von  (Ou<  of  four  Cen¬ 
turies.  Selections  from  the  Chief  State  Archives  at  Dresden. 
By)  Dr.  Karl  von  Weber,  Ministerialrnth,  Director  des 
I laupt-Staatsar chives.  Two  volumes.  Leipzig:  1857. 

2.  Atis  Vier  Jahrhunderten,  ^‘c.  ^c.  Neue  Folge.  1861. 

^^HE  author  of  this  compilation  is  one  of  those  zealous  public 
functionaries  whom  it  would  be  both  cruel  and  impolitic 
to  check  by  Talleyrand’s  famous  injunction  against  zeal. 
Public  loss  as  well  as  private  mortification  would  be  the 
result.  Instead  of  dozing  over  the  miscellaneous  and  multi¬ 
tudinous  heaps  of  parchments  and  papers  confided  to  him  in 
1849  as  Director  of  the  State  Archives  of  Saxony,  or  pocket¬ 
ing  occasional  fees  for  extracts.  Dr.  Karl  von  Weber  set  about 
examining  and  selecting  from  them ;  and  from  the  description  he 
gives  of  his  treasures  we  should  say  that  lew  antiquarians  have 
undertaken  a  more  appalling  task. 

The  State  Record-office  of  Dresden,  established  in  1834, 
contains  (he  tells  us)  besides  a  great  number  of  original 
records,  about  300,000  reports  or  documents  (Actenstiicke)  out 
of  the  repositories  of  more  than  fifty  dissolved  or  expired 
provincial  jurisdictions,  commissions,  embassies,  &c.  It  also 
possesses  an  inexhaustible  mine  for  history,  in  the  shape  of 
letters  to  and  from  members  of  the  ruling  family,  high  officials, 
and  other  infiuential  persons.  If,  fur  example,  in  earlier  times 
there  died  any  one  directly  or  Indirectly  connected  with  the  local 
or  central  administration,  it  was  customary  to  despatch  a  commis¬ 
sary  to  the  house  of  mourning,  to  take  possession  of  all  writings 
belonging  to  the  State  ;  and  if  he  chanced  to  be  of  an  anxious 
turn  of  mind,  he  laid  hands  on  all  the  written  paper  that  met 
his  eye.  Tiie  sorting  and  sifting  were  postponed,  or  reserved 
for  some  superior,  by  whom  the  papers  were  commonly  laid  aside 
and  forgotten.  ‘  The  State  Office  has  inherited  in  this  fashion  a 

*  vast  quantity  of  private  papers,  unpaid  tailors’  bills  inclusive, 

*  which  are  now  only  fit  for  the  paper  mill;  but  mixed  up  with 

*  them  have  frequently  been  found  interesting  letters  and 
‘  confidential  communications  concerning  events  which  were 
‘  kept  strictly  secret  in  their  day,  many  which  were  not  even 
‘  trusted  to  official  reports  necessarily  circulating  through  many 
‘  hands.’  A  tailor’s  bill,  paid  or  unpaid,  may  be  turned  to  good 
account  by  a  biographer ;  witnes.s  the  curious  illustration  of 
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the  circumstances  and  habits  of  Goldsmith  drawn  by  Mr. 
Forster  from  the  bills  of  Filby  of  Fetter  Lane,  the  maker  of 
the  famous  peach-coloured  coat ;  and  many  of  Lord  Macaulay’s 
most  striking  remarks  on  characters  and  events  are  based  on 
scraps  and  remnants,  which  a  writer  of  less  discernment  would 
have  passed  unnoticed  on  a  stall. 

When  Dr.  Weber  had  completed  his  selection  of  materials, 
the  next  step  was  to  compound  them  into  a  book,  *  at  the  earnest 
*  request  of  friends.’  The  encouragement  given  to  the  first 
specimen  naturally  led  to  a  second ;  and  the  result  is  a  collec¬ 
tion  which  may  often  be  consulted  with  advantage,  whether 
the  object  be  to  verify  a  disputed  point  in  history,  to  throw 
light  on  manners,  to  gratify  a  taste  for  the  wonderful,  or  to 
find  new  proofs  of  the  old  adage  that  truth  is  stranger  than 
fiction. 

It  matters  little  with  which  volume  or  class  of  subjects  we 
begin.  Extracting  at  random  from  such  a  book  is  like  dipping 
into  the  kettle  of  Camacho.  The  ladle  is  pretty  sure  to  con¬ 
tain  something  racy  and  appetising.  We  alight,  for  example, 
on  an  article  headed  *A  Journey  to  Milan  in  1571;’  an 
expedition  set  on  foot  by  Augustus  Elector  of  Saxony,  with 
the  laudable  object  of  promoting  industrial  enterprise.  With 
this  view  Bartholomew  Rabozot  and  Js^cob  Dunus,  natives  of 
Ticino,  were  commissioned  to  institute  such  inquiries  and  make 
such  purchases  in  Italy  as  might  facilitate  the  establishment  of 
the  silk  and  velvet  manufactures  in  Saxony.  The  sum  to  be 
laid  out  by  them  was  5000  florins,  with  which  they  purchased 
thirty-five  horses  at  Frankfort,  expecting  to  realise  a  band- 
some  profit  by  reselling  them  in  the  South.  Unfortunately 
they  got  no  further  than  Milan,  where  religious  bigotry 
put  a  decisive  stop  to  all  hopes  of  international  barter ;  Milan 
being  at  that  time  an  appanage  of  the  Spanish  crown  with  a 
cardinal  for  governor.  Rabozot,  who,  on  his  arrival,  was  more 
afraid  of  horsestealers  than  priests,  was  reposing  booted  and 
spurred  in  the  stable  with  his  stud,  when  he  was  suddenly 
roused  at  midnight  and  carried  off  to  a  place  of  confinement 
with  six  of  his  grooms.  Early  the  next  morning  he  was 
brought  before  the  cardinal-governor,  who  handed  him  over  to 
the  tender  mercies  of  the  Holy  Oflfice.  After  lying  forty-eight 
hours  in  a  dark  cell,  he  was  visited  by  the  Inquisitor  and 
examined  as  to  some  fifty  heads  of  doctrine  or  belief,  with  a 
most  unreasonable  disrega^  to  his  own  personal  faith  or  means 
of  knowledge.  For  example :  What  was  the  Elector  of  Saxony’s 
religious  creed?  Was  bis  highness  a  Lutheran  heretic  or  not? 
whether  he  himself  held  that  belief?  to  which  last  ques- 
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tion  he  replied  affirmatively.  He  was  next  asked  whether 
he  attended  mass,  and  on  his  replying  that  he  had  his 
affairs  to  look  after,  they  told  him  that,  if  he  had  traded  ten 
years  in  their  country  and  neglected  the  mass,  he  was  a  child 
of  Satan.  *  Whether  he  had  brought  any  Lutheran  letters  or 
‘  books  with  him  ?  ’  *  No.’  ‘  Whether  he  had  eaten  flesh  at 

*  forbidden  times?’  *  No,  for  the  very  sufficient  reason  that  no 

*  one  there  would  give  him  any  ;  ’  to  which  they  rejoined  that 
there  were  inn-keepers  who  would  give  him  ‘  his  crop-full  of 

*  what  he  asked  for.’  Secondly,  *  Whether  he  had  spoken  ill  of 

*  the  priests  whom  he  had  met  in  the  streets  or  elsewhere  ?  ’ 

*  No.’  *  Whether  he  had  thought  evil  of  them  ?  and  what  was 

*  his  opinion  of  the  mass  ?’ 

The  last  question  was  a  poser,  and  he  did  his  best  to 
evade  it  by  appealing  to  his  former  professions,  but  the 
inquisitors  were  not  to  be  put  off  in  this  fashion,  and  they 
remanded  him  with  the  ominous  warning  that  they  would  find 
a  mode  of  getting  what  they  wanted  out  of  him.  The  next 
day  they  hung  heavy  weights  on  his  feet,  and  told  him  he 
must  confess  or  be  torn  in  two,  and  especially  declare  whether  he 
deemed  the  mass  good  or  not.  On  being  lifted  from  the  ground 
he  cried  out  that  he  must  speak  on  compulsion,  and  said  that, 
as  to  his  opinion  of  the  mass,  he  had  never  tried  nor  witnessed 
it,  and  therefore  did  not  know  whether  it  was  good  or  had. 
They  then  drew  him  up  again,  and  the  chief  official  gave  him 
many  hard  words,  to  which  he  replied  boldly:  ‘If  we  were 

*  alone  together,  you  would  not  dare  to  talk  thus,  and  although 
‘  I  am  now  in  your  power,  and  must  suffer  all  you  choose  to 

*  inflict,  the  time  may  come  when  I  shall  be  notably  revenged.’ 
‘ By  whom?’ they  scoffingly  asked.  ‘By  the  Swiss?’  ‘They 
‘  would  take  good  care  not  to  meddle.  Who  would  put  them- 
‘  selves  against  the  Pope  and  King  Philip,  who  had  upheld  the 
‘  Inquisition.’  This  last  speech  was  accompanied  by  an  in¬ 
decent  gesture  of  contempt.  They  kept  him  suspended  in  the 
air  two  hours  longer,  to  the  best  of  his  reckoning,  for  he 
fainted  and  does  not  know  when  he  was  let  down.  He  lay 
sixteen  days  in  prison,  much  weakened  by  spitting  of  blood  and 
fainting  fits,  before  he  was  permitted  to  return  to  his  hotel, 
from  whence  he  at  length  managed,  probably  by  the  connivance 
of  the  authorities,  to  escape  across  the  border  and  return  to 
lay  his  complaint  before  the  Elector. 

After  setting  forth  his  pecuniary  losses  and  bodily  sufferings, 
he  petitioned  to  be  remunerated  for  the  former  in  cash,  and  to 
be  compensated  for  the  latter  by  subjecting  to  the  same  mode 
of  treatment  which  he  had  undergone  at  Milan,  all  Milanese 
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or  others  concerned  in  the  affair  who  should  be  apprehended  in 
Saxony  or  other  parts  of  Gernaany.  And  he  especially  prays 
that,  as  Milanese  may  not  be  found  in  his  Highness’s  dominions, 
letters  might  be  addressed  to  the  Palatine  and  Landgraves, 
requiring  tlieni,  should  the  Milanese  in  question,  most  parti¬ 
cularly  certain  Milanese  horsedealcrs  from  Frankfort  who 
were  8usj)ected  of  betraying  him,  pass  through  their  States,  to 
arrest  them  bodily  with  their  goods  and  belongings.  The 
Elector,  after  vainly  trying  to  obtain  satisfaction  for  his 
emissary  by  regular  means,  issued  letters  of  mark  and  reprisal 
authorising  Rabozot,  ‘  should  he  meet  with  these  or  any  other 
‘  Milanese,  to  throw  them  into  prison,  so  that  Rabozot’s  bodily 
*  pains  and  many  losses  might  be  made  good  to  him  by  them.’ 
Whether  he  was  fortunate  enough  to  encounter  them,  or  in  what 
form  he  retaliated,  is  not  stated  in  the  record. 

We  are  wont  to  laugh  at  the  blundering  indignation  of  the 
Irishman  who  knocked  a  man  down  in  Covent  Garden  because 
he  himself  had  been  knocked  down  by  another  in  Drury  Lane ; 
yet  it  is  hardly  a  caricature  of  the  received  mode  of  obtaining 
redress  for  real  or  fancied  injuries,  over  a  large  part  of  Europe 
little  more  than  a  century  ago.  The  heirs  of  Urban  Ulrich  a 
Saxon  had  a  claim  of  600  florins  on  the  town  of  Eisleben, 
which  remained  unpaid  after  re[)eated  demands.  Thereupon 
the  Elector  issued  a  command  to  the  mayor  of  Leipzig  to 
summon  before  him  the  burgesses  and  traders  of  Eisleben 
attending  the  Christmas  fair,  lay  the  matter  in  detail  before 
them  so  that  they  might  communicate  it  to  their  fellow  towns¬ 
men,  and  notify  to  them  that  if  the  debt  was  not  discharged 
by  the  ensuing  Easter  fair,  disagreeable  consequences  might 
ensue.  This  intimation  proving  fruitless,  the  mayor,  on  the 
eve  of  the  Easter  fair,  was  further  commissioned  to  take 
summary  measures  against  the  bodies,  goods,  and  belongings  of 
all  Eislebeners  whom  he  should  encounter  within  or  without 
the  fair,  and  so  compel  payment  of  the  debt. 

It  is  a  common  belief  that  local  and  family  feuds  were  carried 
to  the  highest  and  most  mischievous  pitch  in  Corsica,  but  Dr. 
Weber  hca[)S  case  upon  case  to  show  that  German  revenge 
frequently  led  to  results  as  disastrous  and  widespread  as  the 
vendetta;  nor  was  the  assumed  privilege  of  private  war  con- 
tined  to  the  noble  or  the  great.  Anthony  Bimstiel,  a  carrier 
by  trade,  was  indebted  to  Christopher  Schnee,  who,  not  choos¬ 
ing  to  rely  on  the  uncertain  and  tedious  process  of  the  law, 
stopped  Birnstiel’s  team  in  the  highway  and  carried  off  the 
horses  as  a  pledge.  Failing,  as  he  afterwurds  alleged,  to 
obtain  legal  redress,  although  it  is  far  from  clear  that  he  applied 
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for  it,  Birnstiel  declared  war  against  the  entire  township  of 
Geyer  in  which  Schnee  lived  as  an  ordinary  member  of  the 
community,  and  repaired  to  the  nearest  district  of  Bohemia 
to  levy  troops.  He  there  fell  in  with  a  countryman,  a  Saxon 
cattle-driver,  who  had  just  begun  a  similar  feud  with  a 
Bohemian  noble  by  burning  down  his  farmhouses.  With  the 
co-operation  of  this  ally,  Birnstiel  managed  to  get  together 
a  formidable  band,  with  which,  preceded  by  drums  and  trumpets, 
he  marched  across  the  borders  and  beleaguered  Geyer  so  closely 
that  no  one  could  go  in  or  out  without  being  stopped  and  laid 
under  contribution  by  his  gang.  The  mayor  or  chief  magis¬ 
trate  of  the  district  earnestly  pressed  the  Duke — not  to  punish 
the  violators  of  the  public  peace,  but — to  bring  about  a  concili¬ 
ation  between  the  parties,  which  Schnee  declined  under  an 
apprehension  that  he  might  be  compelled  to  make  good  the 
damage  done  and  repay  the  money  extorted  by  Birnstiel;  so 
this  system  of  organised  robbery  continued  over  a  space  of 
four  years,  namely  from  1539  to  1543,  when  the  record 
suddenly  breaks  olF,  and  we  are  left  in  ignorance  whether 
Birnstiel  succeeded  in  his  enterprise  or  was  hanged. 

The  following  narrative  Illustrates  the  wild  notions  that  pre¬ 
vailed  in  one  of  the  principal  seats  of  the  Reformed  faith  at  a  time, 
1568,  when  we  should  have  thought  true  religion  had  begun 
to  exercise  its  healing  influences.  Salzman,  judge  (Richter)  of 
Canitz,  wished  to  marry  his  deceased  wife’s  brother’s  daughter, 
which  the  German  Consistory  then  deemed  illegal  and  anti- 
christian  for  reasons  which  a  majority  of  the  English  bishops 
still  think  unanswerable.  On  the  refusal  of  the  parson  of 
Thallwitz,  the  parish  in  which  Canitz  was  situate,  to  bestow 
the  marriage  blessing,  the  lovesick  and  irritated  judge  formally 
proclaimed  feud  against  the  parson  and  all  the  villages  and 
hamlets  comprised  in  his  cure.  A  band  of  supporters  was 
easily  got  together,  and  the  parishioners  had  no  alternative  but 
to  keep  watch  and  ward  night  and  day  to  protect  their  persons 
and  property  from  being  burned  by  the  magistrate.  They 
contrived  to  take  captive  one  of  the  most  formidable  of  his 
retainers,  Pegenau  by  name,  a  truculent-looking  scoundrel, 
who  could  speak  German,  Bohemian,  and  a  little  Latin  besides 
several  provincial  dialects,  wore  a  hood  and  trunkhose  of  scarlet 
lined  with  green,  which  he  could  wear  inside-out  on  occasions, 
and  was  famous  for  the  murders  and  robberies  he  had  com¬ 
mitted,  and  the  many  pregnant  women  he  had  ripped  up — the 
hands  of  unborn  children  being  highly  prized  for  amulets. 
This  worthy  readily  proffered  to  turn  king’s  evidence  against 
another  by  whom  he  alleged  he  had  been  hired  to  shoot  the 
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Elector,  receiving  along  with  his  instructions  a  powder  which 
he  was  to  swallow  as  soon  as  he  had  perpetrated  the  deed.  It 
was  warranted  to  make  him  invisible,  but  Pegenau  distrusting 
its  efficacy,  gave  it  to  a  dog,  who  died  howling  before  his  eyes. 
The  recoil  ends  with  the  sentence  of  death  passed  on  him,  and 
we  learn  no  more  about  the  feud.  Indeed  there  is  something 
extremely  tantalising  in  Dr.  Weber’s  communications,  although 
their  incompleteness  is  an  evidence  of  their  authenticity  so  far 
as  they  go. 

The  practice  of  resorting  to  reprisals  for  redress  lasted  till 
far  into  the  eighteenth  century,  and  was  especially  congenial 
to  the  temper  of  Mr.  Carlyle’s  pattern  monarch,  Frederic 
William,  whose  inordinate  passion  for  giants  was  constantly 
engaging  him  in  discreditable  broils.  The  audacity  of  his 
recruiting  officers  or  crimps,  stimulated  by  high  rewards  and 
severe  threats,  grew  to  such  a  height  that  no  country  in  Europe 
was  safe  from  outrage,  and  it  was  found  necessary  to  make  an 
example  of  some  of  them.  Two  were  shot,  and  a  third  hanged, 
in  Maestricht,  in  1733.  Frederic  William  retaliated  by  arrest¬ 
ing  several  officers  of  the  Low  Countries  who  chanced  to  be 
in  his  dominions,  and  by  demanding  250,000  dollars  from  the 
Dutch  Commissaries  in  Kbnigsberg,  under  a  threat  of  levying 
contributions  on  the  warehouses  belonging  to  the  Dutch. 
This  difference  was  arranged;  but,  six  years  afterwards,  a 
Prussian  officer,  taken  in  the  mainour,  was  hanged  at  Liege,  in 
full  uniform,  with  the  Order  of  Merit  round  his  neck. 

The  Prussian  ambassador  at  the  English  Court,  M.  de  Bork, 
had  contrived,  by  force  or  fraud,  to  export  a  good  m.any  subjects 
of  his  Britannic  Majesty,  which  was  the  more  irritating  because, 
as  is  well  known,  his  master  and  George  II.  cordially  hated 
each  other,  and  were  with  difficulty  prevented  from  fighting  a 
duel,  for  which  the  preliminary  arrangements  had  actually  been 
made.  Whilst  de  Bork  was  absent  on  leave,  the  English 
Government  took  the  opportunity  to  request  that  he  might  be 
replaced,  as  in  case  of  his  return  he  would  be  exposed  to  ill- 
treatment  from  the  mob.  The  King  of  Prussia  refused  to 
recall  him,  and  accompanied  the  refusal  with  an  intimation  that 
whatever  was  done  to  the  Prussian  minister  in  Loudon  should 
be  done  to  the  English  minister  in  Berlin. 

A  tall  tenant  of  the  Circensian  Abbey  of  Paradies,  in  Poland, 
had  long  been  watched  with  desiring  eyes  by  the  Prussian 
crimps.  Aware  of  his  danger,  he  never  ventured  across  the 
boundary,  and  frequently  shifted  his  night  quarters.  It  was 
shrewdly  guessed,  however,  that  he  would  remain  at  home 
during  the  confinement  of  his  wife ;  and,  on  the  occurrence  of 
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this  event,  a  recruiting  party  broke  into  his  house,  found  the 
couple  in  bed  together,  and  immediately  proceeded  to  bind  and 
carry  him  off.  In  the  darkness  and  confusion,  instead  of  tying 
his  legs,  as  they  intended,  they  fastened  one  of  his  legs  to  one 
of  his  wife’s,  and  pulled  her  out  of  bed  along  with  him.  She 
died  from  fright  and  exhaustion ;  but  this  trifling  mishap  was 
disregarded  by  the  captors,  who  bore  off  their  prize  exultingly, 
turning  a  deaf  ear  to  the  moans  of  the  dying  woman  and  the 
despairing  cries  of  her  bereaved  helpmate.  The  Abbot  of 
Paradies  claimed  his  liegeman.  The  Prussians  held  him  fast, 
and  the  abbot,  a  true  member  of  the  Church  militant,  seized, 
as  hostages,  several  traders  from  the  Prussian  town  of  Ziillichan, 
who  were  attending  a  market  near  the  abbey,  and,  to  the 
demand  for  their  restitution,  gallantly  replied  that  he  would 
keep  them  till  his  tall  farmer  was  released.  The  result  is 
graphically  described  in  a  magisterial  report. 

On  the  21st  of  March,  1740,  at  six  in  the  morning,  a  com¬ 
pany  of  musqueteers  and  a  troop  of  hussars,  reinforced  by 
a  number  of  townsmen  from  Ziillichan,  about  400  in  all, 
appeared  before  the  abbey-gate,  with  waggons  laden  with 
grenades,  scaling-ladders,  and  other  munitions  of  war.  Prior 
to  the  asssiult,  they  were  formed  in  three  divisions  —  one  to 
attack  the  convent  outwork,  one  the  hospital-gate,  and  the 
third  to  act  as  a  corps  of  observation  and  reserve.  The 
monks  opposed  only  a  passive  resistance,  and  breaches  were 
speedily  effected  with  levers  and  axes.  Father  Deodatus,  the 
first  monk  who  encountered  the  enemy,  received  a  sabre-cut 
in  the  head.  Father  Amadeus,  besides  having  his  ears  boxed, 
was  thrown  into  agonies  of  fear  by  a  sabre  drawn  back¬ 
wards  and  forwards  under  his  nose,  and  compelled  to  act  as 
guide  to  tfie  abbey,  which  was  speedily  cleared  of  all  its 
valuables,  sacred  and  profane.  The  prior,  who,  like  Prior 
Eustace  in  the  ‘  Monastery,’  took  the  post  of  danger  properly 
appertaining  to  his  superior,  ventured  to  demand  their  business, 
and  ran  imminent  risk  of  being  sabred  and  bayonetted  for  his 
pains.  A  hussar  aimed  a  blow  at  him,  which  was  providentially 
intercepted  by  a  vine-branch.  The  monks  were  assembled  in 
the  church,  to  celebrate  a  religious  feast,  the  saint  day  of  St. 
Benedict.  The  assailants  mingled  with  the  congregation  ;  and 
after  vainly  calling  for  the  prior,  who  had  wisely  withdrawn, 
I)roceeded  to  cuff,  kick,  and  push  about  the  monks,  vowing  that, 
if  any  defence  were  attempted,  they  would  set  fire  to  the 
cloisters.  Much  to  the  relief  of  the  pious  sufferers,  the  trumpets 
at  length  sounded  the  retreat.  The  concluding  demand  of  the 
commander  was  a  florin  for  each  of  his  people,  by  way  of  re- 
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muneration  for  the  fatigue  they  had  undergone ;  but  he  was 
obliged  to  rest  satisfied  with  an  assurance  that  there  was  no 
money  in  the  establishment.  At  last  the  troops  marched  off, 
to  the  cry  of  ‘  Victory !  See  what  the  Braudenburghers  are 
‘capable  ofl’  to  which  the  hussar  captain  added,  ‘  If  you  try 
‘  reprisals  again,  we  shall  pay  you  a  second  visit.’ 

Another  inroad  of  three  hundred  Prussians  into  Poland,  for 
a  similar  purpose,  did  not  turn  out  quite  so  well  for  the  Bran- 
denburghers.  They  were  driven  back  in  confusion ;  .and  the 
Russian  ambassador  notified  the  intention  of  his  government  to 
resent  any  future  invasion  of  the  kind.  On  hearing  this,  the 
King  flung  a  dish,  with  all  its  contents,  at  the  head  of  the  officer 
who  had  planned  the  assault  of  the  abbey. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  Mr.  Carlyle  invites  us  to  pity  ‘  a 
‘  man  of  genius  ’  mounted  on  his  hobby,  and  makes  the  ‘  poetic 
‘  temperament  ’  answerable  for  the  aberrations  of  a  despot  who 
had  no  one  quality  of  genius  but  its  wilfulness  —  who  was  the 
most  essentially  prosaic  and  stupidly  practical  of  human  beings 
—  who  understood  no  argument  but  force  —  who  used  no  in¬ 
strument  of  persuasion  but  the  cudgel  —  whose  administration 
of  justice  resembled  that  of  the  Tartar  monarch  who  caused  the 
stomach  of  a  wretch  to  be  ripped  open,  to  see  if  the  stolen 
milk  was  in  it  —  and  whose  economy,  financial  and  political,  was 
that  of  the  savage  who  cuts  down  the  tree  to  get  at  the  fruit. 
Unlike  the  wordy  commonplace  absurdities  of  his  contemporary 
and  countryman.  Sir  Archibald  Alison,  Mr.  Carlyle’s  paradoxes 
exercise  a  widespread  and  baleful  influence  on  many  of  the  most 
promising  of  the  rising  generation  in  both  hemispheres,  who 
reverence  him  as  a  prophet.  We  were,  therefore,  not  sorry  to 
find  in  the  book  before  us  some  new  and  curious  illustrations  of 
his  fallibility,  in  the  shape  of  detailed  and  decided  proofs  that 
what  he  would  fain  pass  off  as  the  incidental  caprices  or  weak¬ 
nesses  of  his  patriot-king  formed,  in  fact,  the  very  staple  of  the 
character.  The  greater  part  of  them  have  been  deidved  from 
the  despatches  of  the  Count  de  Manteuffel,  Saxon  Minister  at 
Berlin,  who  was  in  the  habit  of  transmitting  to  his  Court  reports 
resembling  those  which  were  regularly  required  by  the  Venetian 
republic,  in  its  palmy  days,  from  its  ambassadors.  An  English 
minister  at  the  Court  of  Berlin  at  a  somewhat  later  period, 
whose  credit  for  priority  of  information  was  at  stake,  took  the 
bold  and  self-sacrificing  step  of  making  love  to  the  unattractive 
wife  of  a  colleague  who  had  access  to  her  husband’s  cabinet. 
The  Count  de  Manteuffel  was  not  a  whit  more  scrupulous  in 
his  sources  of  information ;  and  so  long  as  the  tobacco-parlia¬ 
ments  lasted,  he  experienced  little  difficulty  in  ascertaining  what 
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was  said  or  done  at  its  sittings,  or  elsewhere,  by  its  royal  pre¬ 
sident. 

The  extravagance  of  Frederic  William’s  passion  for  giants 
very  far  exceeds  the  popular  estimate  of  it,  based  on  three  or 
four  good  stories  which  many  believe  to  be  apocryphal.  He 
procured,  through  his  emissaries,  a  registry  of  all  the  tall  men 
in  Saxony,  and  was  constantly  intriguing  or  conspiring  for  the 
legal  or  illegal  possession  of  some  of  them.  Dr.  Weber  prints 
the  heads  of  a  contract  for  the  exchange  of  various  rarities  and 
objects  of  art,  to  be  selected  from  the  Prussian  museums,  for  tall 
ieWovis  {lange  Kcrls).  He  enumerates  a  collection  of  medals; 
statues  of  Diana,  Priapus,  and  Momus ;  an  equestrian  statue ; 
a  bronze  St.  George,  and  rare  skins  from  the  Indies ;  the  whole 
valued  at  500,000  dollars.  The  tall  Saxons  were  put  down  by 
the  Prussian  negotiator  at  the  low  figure  of  300  dollars  a  head, 
which  so  disgusted  the  Saxon  agent  that  he  broke  off  the  bar¬ 
gain.  Marshal  von  Flemming  sold  the  King  two  recruits  for  a 
sum  of  money  and  ‘  the  pardon  of  M.  de  Sparfeld.’  The  King 
of  Denmark,  after  vainly  demanding,  upon  the  faith  of  treaties 
and  international  law,  the  extradition  of  a  criminal  (Praetorius, 
who  had  murdered  Count  Christian  von  Rantzan),  bought  him 
for  a  dozen  tall  men.  The  Bishop  of  Wilna,  a  Polish  refugee, 
had  procured  a  safe-conduct  by  a  promise  of  giants,  which  he 
failed  to  supply.  He  was  consequently  detained  at  Tilsit ;  and 
the  Count  de  Manteufiel,  when  requested  to  intercede  for  him, 
writes :  — 

‘  Jem’emploierois  volontiers  pour  son  elargissement  s’il  etait  accuse 
d’avoir  voulu  p.  e.  detroner  le  Roi  de  Prusse  ou  attenter  a  sa  vie, 
mais  que  de  parler  pour  quelqu’un  qui  a  promis  des  grands  hommes, 
ce  seroit  m’exposer  a  tout  qui  pouvoit  m’arriver  de  facheux  sans  la 
moindre  esperance  de  reussir.’ 

The  commanders  of  companies  were  often  placed  in  the  most 
embarrassing  dilemma,  for  the  King  required  them  to  have  ‘  lange 
*  Kerls,’  and  if  possible  foreigners,  on  the  right  flank.  If-they 
were  found  wanting,  cassation  (breaking)  and  Spandau  was  the 
word.  In  November  1739,  a  major  was  sent  to  Si)andau  for  six 
years  for  having  no  tall  foreign  recruits.  In  the  preceding  J une 
two  majors  were  broken  in  front  of  their  regiments  for  no  other 
assignable  delinquency.  One  of  them,  Thatt,  had  already  spent 
10,000  dollars,  probably  his  whole  fortune,  in  tall  recruits.  A 
foreign  fugleman,  who  had  cost  his  captain  1500  dollars,  got 
drunk,  fell  from  a  bridge  into  the  Spree,  and  was  drowned. 
The  captain  complained  to  the  King,  alleging  that  the  loss  had 
arisen  through  the  negligence  of  the  bridge  superintendent,  who 
should  have  seen  to  the  security  of  the  balustrade.  His  Majesty 
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took  tbis  view  of  the  question,  and  quartered  a  subaltern  with 
six  men  on  the  superintendent  till  he  replaced  the  soldier  or 
compensated  the  captain. 

A  rich  resident  of  Amsterdam  had  relatives  in  Prussia, 
whom,  not  being  on  good  terms  with  them,  he  declared  his 
intention  to  cut  off  with  a  shilling  on  his  decease.  The 
relatives  applied  to  the  King,  and  promised  him  a  number  of 

*  grosse  Kerls,’  if  he  would  send  their  wealthy  cousin  to  Spandau 
for  life.  The  proposition  was  favourably  received :  and  the 
Amsterdam  cousin,  lured  into  Prussia  on  some  pretence  or 
another,  was  seized  and  sent  to  Spandau,  where  he  remained 
till  the  King’s  death. 

His  Majesty’s  notions  of  justice  were  equally  under  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  the  ‘  poetic  temperament  ’  when  he  was  not  mounted 
on  his  favourite  hobby.  On  August  22,  1736,  he  was  walking 
in  the  garden  spooking  his  pipe,  when  there  appeared  before  him 
the  wife  of  a  hautboy-player,  named  Fischbach,  to  complain  of 
her  husband  for  adultery  with  a  girl.  The  accused  was  con¬ 
fronted  with  her,  and  a  scene  of  rude  altercation  ensued ;  in 
the  course  of  which  he  admitted  his  intimacy  with  the  girl,  but 
denied  its  criminality,  as  well  as  all  knowledge  of  what  had  be¬ 
come  of  her.  On  the  assertion  of  the  wife  that  their  son,  fourteen 
years  old,  was  privy  to  the  father’s  infidelity  and  the  place  of 
concealment  of  the  girl,  the  lad  was  sent  for  and  examined.  A 
storm  arising  during  the  inquiry,  the  King,  instead  of  adjourning 
it  within  doors,  ordered  a  tent  to  be  pitched.  The  son  was  as 
obstinate  or  honestly  ignorant  as  the  father,  and  two  buffoon 
attendants  of  the  King  tried  to  make  him  speak  by  caning  him, 
which  simply  had  the  common  effect  of  torture  in  inducing  him 
to  heap  story  upon  story  to  obtain  momentary  relief.  His  tor¬ 
mentors  did  not  give  over  till  he  was  nearer  dead  than  alive  with 
pain  and  terror.  Determined  not  to  be  baffled,  the  Prussian 
Solon  caused  Fischbach  to  be  brought  before  him  again,  and  as 
he  still  refused  to  give  information  against  his  supposed  para¬ 
mour,  four  noncommissioned  officers  were  ordered  to  cudgel 
him,  which  they  did  with  such  severity  that,  adds  an  eyewitness, 
Manteuffel,  ‘  it  was  a  wonder  he  survived.  He  never  uttered  a 

*  syllable,  preferring  to  die  under  the  cane  than  betray  his 

*  beloved.’  The  concluding  words  of  the  report  are  remark¬ 
able  : — 

‘  J’avoue  que  cette  execution  m’a  inspire  une  terreur  dont  je  ne 
suis  pas  encore  revenu  :  I’opiniatrete  du  hautbois  et  de  son  fils  m’a 
frappe,  mats  mains  que  la  tranquUlite  avec  laquelle  on  voyait  tour- 
menter  ces  maUieureux* 
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The  courtiers  of  Frederic  William  had  seen  too  many  of  such 
exhibitions  to  be  shocked  by  them.* 

A  man  accused  his  wife  of  adultery  with  a  state  councillor, 
and  demanded  a  divorce,  but  ns  he  produced  no  proof,  his  de¬ 
mand  was  rejected,  and  his  wife  was  acquitted  by  the  criminal 
court.  The  plaintiff  went  straight  to  the  King,  who,  on  his 
own  mere  motion,  drew  up  a  judgment  the  very  opposite  of 
that  given  by  the  tribunal,  adding:  ‘this  judgment  is  much 

*  more  just  than  that  fools’  judgment.’  He  then  summoned  the 
complainant  and  the  councillor,  and  when  both  were  come, 
asked  the  first,  ‘Is  that  your  man?’  on  his  answering  ‘Yes,’ 

*  Then  give  him,’  exclaimed  the  King,  ‘  a  couple  of  boxes  on 
‘  the  ear !  the  scoundrel  shall  marry  the  strumpet !  ’  The  boxes 
on  the  ear  were  duly  administered,  but  the  wedding,  which  was 
to  take  place  the  next  day  by  royal  command,  could  not  be 
completed,  because  the  councillor  had  made  his  escape  during 
the  night. 

In  another  case  m  which  the  Consistory  refused  a  divorce 
on  the  demand  of  the  husband,  the  King  wrote  upon  the  margin 
of  the  record ;  ‘  It  is  quite  clear  that  there  are  some  gallants  in 
‘  the  Consistory :  I  hope  your  wives  will  make  cuckolds  of  you ; 
‘  and,  complain  as  you  will,  you  shall  certainly  keep  them.’ 

An  impudent  and  roguish  adventurer,  named  Echhard,  who 


*  ‘A  just  man,  I  say,  and  a  valiant  and  veracious.’  ( Car/y/e,  vol. 
i.  p.  406.)  Here  is  one  of  his  own  examples  of  justice: — ‘Doris 
‘  Ritter,  a  comely-enough  good  girl,  nothing  of  a  beauty,  but  given  to 
‘  music,  Potsdam  Cantors  (Precentor’s)  daughter,  has  chanced  to  be 
‘  standing  in  the  door,  perhaps  to  be  singing  within  doors  once  or 
‘  twice,  when  the  Prince  passed  that  way.  Prince  inquired  about  her 
‘  music,  gave  her  music,  spoke  a  civility  as  young  men  will, —  nothing 
‘  more  upon  my  honour ;  though  His  Majesty  believes  there  was  much 
‘  more,  and  condemns  poor  Doris  to  be  whipt  by  the  beadle,  and  beat 
‘  hemp  for  three  years.  Rhadamanthus  is  a  strict  judge,  your 
‘  Majesty,  and  might  be  a  trifle  better  informed.’  (Vol.  ii.  p.  277.) 
Now  for  veracity.  Frederic  William,  obliged  to  provide  horses  and 
travelling  accommodation  for  the  Czar  Peter,  writes  to  the  postmaster : 
— ‘  Observe,  you  contrive  to  do  it  for  6,000  thalers  :  won’t  allow  you 
‘  one  other  penny ;  but  you  are  to  give  out  in  the  world  that  it  costs 
‘  me  from  30  to  50,000.’  Mr.  Carlyle’s  comment  on  this  combination 
of  meanness,  falsehood,  and  tyranny  runs  thus  : — ‘  So  that  here  is  the 
‘  Majesty  of  Prussia,  who  beyond  all  men  abhors  lies,  giving  orders 
‘  to  tell  one  —  alas,  yes,  a  kind  of  lie  or  fib  (white  fib  or  even  grag), 
‘  the  pinch  of  thrift  compelling.  But  what  a  window  into  the 
‘  artless  inner-man  of  His  Majesty,  even  that  gray  fib, —  not  done  by 
‘oneself,  but  ordered  to  be  done  by  the  servant,  as  if  that  were 
‘  cheaper.’  (Vol.  i.  p.  424.) 
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had  got  possession  of  the  royal  ear  by  flattery,  was  named  war 
and  revenue  councillor,  received  a  patent  of  nobility  and  a  decora¬ 
tion.  The  Electorate  Chamber  ventured  a  respectful  protest, 
and  was  thus  addressed :  *  The  high,  praiseworthy  Chamber  is 

*  entreated  to  let  alone  reasoning,  and  not  to  meddle  with  the 

*  honourable  Echhard,  or  We  shall  come  and  in  our  own  person 

*  undertake  the  presidency  of  the  Chamber  with  a  good 

*  cudgel.’  There  was  a  pictorial  postscript  from  the  royal 
pen  or  pencil,  representing  a  gallows  with  a  man  hanging,  and 
underwritten,  *  The  well-merited  reward  of  the  Electorate 
‘  Chamber.’  The  King  afterwards  assigned  Echhard  a  palace 
for  his  residence,  and  ordered  the  Academy  of  Science  to  frame 
an  inscription,  with  the  words,  ‘  This  is  the  reward  of  true  ser- 

*  vice,  poliment  tournis  selon  les  regies  de  Fart ;’  which  recalls  the 
scene  in  Moliere  where  M.  Jourdain  desires  his  language- 
master  to  compose  a  billet>doux,  by  an  eloquent  amplification 
of  *  Belle  Marquise,  vos  beaux  yeux  me  font  mourir  d amour' 
The  Academy  demurred,  or  the  King  was  not  satisfied,  for  a 
motto  of  his  own  composition  was  set  up :  ‘  Thus  is  Truth 
‘  rewarded;’  and  the  night  following  a  gallows  was  added  im¬ 
mediately  above  the  motto. 

One  of  Echhard’s  schemes  was  to  enrich  the  royal  treasury 
by  speculations  in  grain.  He  told  the  King  that  complaints 
were  made  of  the  want  of  a  market  for  corn  in  Prussia,  and 
advised  him  to  buy  up  all  the  com,  have  it  carried  to  Berlin, 
forbid  importations  from  neighbouring  countries,  and  sell  the 
contents  of  his  granaries  as  dearly  as  he  could.  No  sooner 
said  than  done ;  and  a  rise  of  price,  causing  great  privation, 
was  the  result.  The  Crown  Prince  on  his  way  from  Rheinsberg, 
not  far  from  the  Mechlenburgh  boundary,  met  fourteen  waggons 
laden  with  corn.  On  asking  the  drivers  where  they  were 
going,  he  learnt  that  they  were  returning  home  after  having  been 
refused  entrance  into  Prussia.  He  ordered  them  to  turn  back 
and  unload  their  corn,  which  he  purchased  from  them,  and  sold 
to  the  people  at  the  market  price,  being  less  than  half  of  that 
for  which  the  King  was  then  selling  it.  Mr.  Carlyle  is  pro¬ 
bably  of  opinion  that  this  was  enlightened  economy,  and  would 
be  prepared  to  rank  this  Prussian  Empson  with  Turgot,  Col¬ 
bert,  Stein,  or  Hardenberg.*  One  of  the  first  acts  of  Frederic 
the  Great  on  his  accession  was  to  remove  the  restriction  and 
throw  open  the  magazines. 

Frederick  William  employed  knaves  like  Echhard  knowingly 

*  ‘Tliat  he  (the  King)  understood  National  Economies,  has  now 
become  very  certain.’  {^Carlyle,  vol.  i.  p.  406.)] 
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and  systematically.  On  being  told  after  Grumkow’s  death,  that 
some  man  of  position  and  acknowledged  merit  should  be  named 
to  a  vacant  post,  he  replied : — ‘  You  know  nothing  about  the 
‘matter;  I  know  from  experience  that  people  of  position  and 
‘merit  are  not  fit  for  business.  They  intrench  themselves 
‘  behind  their  point  of  honour,  when  they  do  not  choose  to  obey 
‘  my  commands.  If  these  are  not  what  they  think  right  and 
‘  reasonable,  they  make  objections  and  take  it  ill  when  I  tell 
‘  them  to  get  away  with  them.  This  does  not  suit  me,  and  for 
‘  the  future  I  prefer  taking  “  Klliffer  ”  (yelping  dogs)  whom 
‘  one  can  order  about  without  their  being  sulky,  who  must  do 
‘  whatever  I  wish  without  reasoning.’ 

The  selection  of  a  public  servant  was  by  no  means  the  sole 
occasion  on  which  his  practice  and  theory  corresponded;  thereby 
showing  that  his  departures  from  the  right  path  were  rather  the 
rule  than  the  exception.  In  the  course  of  a  conversation  in 
July  1734,  at  which  some  members  of  the  diplomatic  body 
were  present  besides  his  ministers,  the  binding  force  of  treaties 
was  discussed,  and  the  King  observed,  with  more  frankness  than 
discretion,  that  no  sooner  was  one  made  than  the  parties  began 
thinking  of  the  best  means  of  breaking  it.  This  colloquy 
ensued : — 

‘  The  King. — Count  Manteuffel,  you  know  what  treaties  are :  say 
honestly,  is  a  single  one  ever  made  with  the  intention  of  keeping  it  ? 

‘  Manteuffel. — Your  Majesty  is  joking  when  you  ask  such  a  ques¬ 
tion.  The  prior  question  would  be,  whether  great  rulers  are  honest 
men,  and  are  anxious  to  be  esteemed  as  such.  How  could  they  pass 
for  such,  if  they  did  not  hold  to  truth  and  faith  ? 

‘  The  King. — That  is  all  true  enough ;  but  what  treaties  are  ob¬ 
served  ?  I  know  none. 

‘  Manteuffel. — 1  know  many.  Your  Majesty  has  made  all  your 
treaties  with  the  intention  of  keeping  them,  and  you  do  keep  them  in 
fact. 

‘  The  King. — Yes;  I  have  always  had  the  intention;  but  I  have 
not  always  abided  by  it.  It  pains  me;  but  I  must  own  as  much.’ 

He  then  related  to  the  whole  company  that,  in  the  times  of  the 
Czar  Peter  the  First,  he  had  solemnly  promised  never  to  aban¬ 
don  him,  and  never  to  make  peace  with  Sweden  without  him, 
which  he  had,  notwithstanding,  done. 

‘  “  Was  that  right  ?”  he  continued.  “  I  do  not  think  so ;  but  it  was 
done.  I  held  out  a  long  time.  I  worked  myself  into  a  fever  about 
it;  but  what  could  I  do?  My  rogues” — the  chief  of  whom  was 
present — “plagued  me  so.  Kniphausen  would  not  leave  me  a  moment’s 
peace :  1  must  sign.  1  might  assent  or  dissent;  and  1  ended  by 
signing.  That  was  a  downright  fraud.’” 

This,  taken  altogether,  may  be  deemed  one  of  the  most  credit- 
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able  traits  recorded  of  him,  although  it  would  reflect  no  great 
amount  of  credit  on  an  ordinary  ruler. 

Johnson  praises  Frederick  the  Great  for  so  accurate  an 
acquaintance  with  his  cellar  as  to  be  able  to  tell  where  a  bottle 
of  any  given  wine  was  to  be  found.  He  may  have  inherited  or 
learnt  this  curious  qualification  for  kingcraft,  if  he  really  pos¬ 
sessed  it,  from  his  father,  whose  minute  attention  to  the  expenses 
of  his  household  was  one  of  the  peculiar  features  of  his  character. 
He  kept  the  Queen  and  Princesses  on  such  short  commons  that 
they  would  have  been  in  danger  of  perishing  by  inanition  had 
not  the  Crown  Prince  surreptitiously  added  two  dishes  daily  to 
their  dinner.  The  cook  was  forbidden  to  render  the  slightest 
addition  to  their  bill  of  fare  under  penalty  of  the  gallows,  and 
the  written  order  to  this  effect  concluded :  ‘  This  onler  is  to  be 
‘  obeyed  after  my  death.’  One  day,  after  remaining  some  time 
sunk  in  thought,  he  suddenly  addressed  the  Queen ;  ‘  Sophy, 

*  what  is  the  price  of  eggs?’  On  her  confessing  her  ignorance, 
he  flew  into  a  passion ;  told  her  that  after  his  death  she  would 
die  on  a  dunghill  because  she  attended  to  nothing.  He  then 
sent  for  some  kitchen-maids,  examined  them  about  all  sorts  of 
household  trifles,  and  bade  them  sweep  out  the  apartment  in  his 
and  the  Queen’s  presence,  *  that  the  Queen  might  learn  how  it 

*  was  done.’ 

Till  1738  the  sum  of  eight  dollars  was  allowed  for  the 
royal  table.  Early  in  that  year  he  was  put  out  of  humour 
by  the  desertion  of  sundry  giants,  and  the  conviction  coming 
upon  him  that  he  was  plundered  by  his  cooks,  he  reduced  the 
allowance  to  seven  dollars  and  a  half,  and  issued  two  fresh 
decrees:  1.  For  the  banishment  of  all  turnspits  and  kitchen 
helps,  as  a  race  good  only  for  stealing  the  eatables  and  making 
the  cooks  lazy;  2.  To  prohibit,  under  the  penalty  of  the 
gallows,  any  tasting  by  the  cooks,  because,  under  the  pretence 
of  tasting,  they  levied  a  heavy  toll  on  the  dishes.  This  proves 
that  his  Majesty  was  not  a  gourmand,  for  the  editor  of  the 
famous  ‘  Almanach’  lays  down  that  the  forefinger  of  a  good 
cook  should  travel  unceasingly  from  his  saucepans  to  his  tongue, 
and  suggests  that,  if  his  taste  should  lose  its  delicacy,  the  sole 
mode  of  restoring  to  him  ‘  cette  fleur  qu’il  a  perdue,  de  lui  faire 
‘  reprendre  sa  souplesse,  sa  d^licatesse,  et  ses  forces,  e’est  de 
‘  purger  le  cuisinier,  telle  resistance  qu’il  y  opjx)se.’  It  is 
fortunate  for  the  Prussian  cooks  that  their  royal  master  did  not 
think  of  this  method  of  improving  them. 

‘  Touch  not,  taste  not,’  was  a  maxim  which  one  of  the  royal 
suite,  high  in  favour,  neglected  to  his  cost.  A  barrel  of  oysters 
was  announced,  price  ten  dollars.  The  King,  who  liked  oysters 
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but  was  staggered  by  the  cost,  asked  von  Kleist  if  they  were 
likely  to  turn  out  good.  Excellent,  was  the  reply,  and  on  being 
asked  how  he  knew,  he  stated  that,  passing  through  the  kitchen 
as  they  were  opening  the  oysters,  he  had  tasted  one.  *Very 

*  well,’  said  the  King,  ‘  he  who  has  eaten  one  may  eat  them 
‘  all,  and  repay  me  the  money  they  have  cost.*  He  compelled 
Kleist  to  take  the  bargain  off  his  hands. 

More  wild  boars  than  were  wanted  having  been  killed  by 
the  royal  foresters,  the  King  took  out  his  ministers  and  suite  to 
look  at  them,  and  carelessly  asked  the  ministers  what  they  were 
worth  a  head.  To  flatter  him,  they  named  a  high  price,  seven 
dollars.  ‘  Right,  right ;  seven  dollars.  Each  of  you  will  take 

*  one,  but  you  must  pay  ready  money.*  After  a  grand  chasse 
the  slaughtered  boars  and  porkers  w'ere  counted  by  hundreds, 
like  pheasants  after  an  English  battue,  and  portioned  out 
in  lots  amongst  the  oflicials,  nobility,  and  townspeople,  who 
were  obliged  to  take  and  pay  for  them  whether  tliey  liked 
swines-flesh  or  not.  The  Jews  of  Berlin  were  compelled  to 
take  200  head  at  once,  after  a  week  of  extraordinary  slaughter 
in  1724.  The  Jews  were  turned  to  account  in  many  ways. 
When  the  King  wished  to  afford  help  which  cost  nothing,  he 
was  wont  to  give  the  object  of  his  bounty  a  license  or  privilege 
in  blank  for  the  settlement  of  a  Jew  in  Berlin.  This  was 
saleable,  and  the  name  could  be  filled  in  at  pleasure.  One  of 
them  has  been  known  to  sell  for  seven  or  eight  hundred  dollars. 

Finding  the  new  part,  the  Tyburnia  or  Belgravia  of  Berlin 
(Dorotheenstadt)',  not  sufficiently  peopled,  he  ordered  several 
families  w’ho  were  on  the  point  of  quitting,  and  had  already 
removed  their  goods,  to  stay  in  it.  In  1737,  under  the  pretence 
that  the  soldiers  were  not  well  lodged,  he  issued  a  decree  that 
the  front  rooms  of  the  houses  in  the  Old  Town  should  be  given 
up  to  the  military,  and  that  the  householders  who  were  not 
content  to  live  in  their  own  back  rooms  should  remove  to  the 
New  Town.  To  throw  a  halo  round  this  child  of  his  fancy,  he 
decreed  in  1739  that,  dating  from  March  8th,  every  one  who 
possessed  a  carriage  and  horse,  without  distinction  of  ranks, 
should  appear  every  Sunday  from  three  to  five  on  the  promenade 
in  the  New  Town,  under  the  penalty  of  100  dollars.  The  effect 
is  described  as  curious  in  the  extreme,  since  *  carriage  ’  was 
understood  to  mean  every  description  of  vehicle,  from  a  butcher’s 
cart  to  a  coronetted  coach ;  so  that  the  promenade  resembled 
the  Epsom  road  on  a  Derby  day,  rather  than  the  Prater,  the 
Bois  de  Boulogne  or  Hyde  Park  in  its  glory. 

We  must  admit  that  there  is  considerable  fertility  of  resource 
and  variety  of  invention  in  these  administrative  expedients. 
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and  no  want  of  energy  or  volition  in  their  enforcement.  But  if 
these  are  proofs  of  genius  or  natural  emanations  of  the  poetic 
temperament,  great  injustice  has  been  done  to  the  East,  where 
full  many  a  Pacha  wastes  his  poetry  on  (literally)  the  desert 
air  —  full  many  a  Turkish  Frederic  William  rests  inglorious 
caret  quia  vote  sacro — for  want  of  a  discriminating  eulogist  like 
Mr.  Carlyle. 

Two  friends  of  ours  were  descending  the  Nile,  when 
their  head  boatman  became  obstreperous;  they  stopped  at 
the  first  military  post,  and  complained  to  the  commander. 
He  heard  their  charge,  and  ordered  the  man  to  be  bastinadoed 
without  waiting  for  his  defence,  remarking,  *  Do  you  suppose 

*  these  two  English  gentlemen  would  have  taken  the  trouble  to 

*  come  to  me  about  you,  if  you  were  not  in  the  wrong  ?  ’ 
Surely,  there  was  quite  as  much  poetic  justice  in  this  decision 
as  in  Frederic  William’s  mode  of  dealing  with  the  accused  hus> 
band  and  the  son. 

The  late  Lord  Alvanley  dining  with  a  Pacha  who  was  proud 
of  his  cook,  indirectly  hinted  that  the  man’s  performances  were 
not  quite  on  a  level  with  Careme’s.  The  next  morning  the 
head  of  the  chef  was  suspended,  by  way  of  delicate  attention, 
to  the  guest’s  saddle-bow.  Beheading  for  tasting  to  no  purpose 
may  pair  off’  with  hanging  for  tasting  at  all. 

The  late  Mr.  Morier  related,  as  founded  on  fact,  that  an 
Oriental  governor  who  had  seized  an  English  traveller’s  medicine 
chest,  was  puzzled  what  to  make  of  it ;  so  he  collected  all  the 
Jews  in  the  town,  made  each  swallow  the  contents  of  a  box  or 
phial,  and  locked  them  together  in  a  room  till  the  effects  were 
ascertained.  This  is  more  original  than  making  the  Jews  of 
Berlin  buy  pork. 

Professor  Ranke  describes  the  death-bed  of  Frederic  William 
as  presenting  an  edifying  and  touching  scene,  in  which  he  ad¬ 
dresses  his  successor  in  set  phrases  very  similar  to  those  applied 
by  Philip  of  Macedon  to  Alexander  after  the  adroit  taming  of 
Bucephalus.  The  dying  despot  may  have  had  some  lucid  or 
maudlin  moments,  during  which  he  showed  himself  not  utterly 
destitute  of  rational  faculties  and  natural  affection  ;  but  there  is 
abundant  evidence  that  his  demeanour  on  the  near  approach  of 
death  did  not  belie  the  general  tenor  of  his  life.  In  his  first  col¬ 
loquy  with  a  spiritual  adviser,  he  improved  on  the  doctrine  of  the 
French  noble,  who  maintained  that  ‘/c  hon  Dieu'  would  think 
twice  before  making  up  his  mind  *  de  damner  un  Clermont- 
‘  Tonnerre.'  *  Would  it  be  right,’  argued  Frederic,  ‘that  God, 
‘  who  from  His  love  for  me  puts  me  here  in  His  place  to  rule 
‘  over  so  many  thousands  at  my  good  pleasure,  should  one  day 
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*  liken  me  to  one  of  these,  and  judge  me  with  the  same  strict- 

*  ness  ?  ’  The  clergyman,  a  Protestant,  did  his  duty  manfully, 
and  replied  that  God  gave  power  to  be  used  as  He  used  it,  with 
justice  and  mercy,  not  according  to  the  good  pleasure  of  the 
ruler,  who  would  be  punished  for  the  abuse  of  it  as  the  worst 
of  sinners ;  whereupon  the  King  told  him  he  was  an  igno¬ 
ramus,  and  might  go  to  the  Devil  The  patient  grew  more 
accommodating  as  he  grew  worse.  In  a  colloquy  on  the  some 
topic  with  another  divine,  he  tried  hard  to  extort  the  admission 
that  faith  was  sufficient  without  good  works,  and  that  the  love 
of  God  did  not  imply  the  forgiveness  of  enemies  or  the  love  of 
one’s  neighbour  as  oneself. 

‘  King. — God  knows  that  I  have  no  enemy  whom  I  have  not  will¬ 
ingly  forgiven  everything.  I  know  of  none  but  that - the  King  of 

England  ;  but  he  too  shall  be  forgiven.  Ficke  (the  Queen),  write 
to  your  brother,  as  soon  as  I  am  dead,  that  before  my  end  I  forgave 
him  everything  with  all  my  heart.  Do  you  hear,  when  I  am  fairly 
dead  and  no  mistake. 

‘  Divine. — I  do  not  require  to  know  the  names  of  your  enemies ; 
but  perhaps  you  remember  others  whom  you  hate  as  much  and  with 
as  little  reason  as  your  brother-in-law,  although  they  may  be  no 
great  lords  or  foreigners.’ 

Here  ‘  long  Hacke,’  the  favourite  attendant,  came  in  with 
medicine,  and  the  divine  was  dismissed.  Blowing  the  nose  or 
clearing  the  throat  in  the  King’s  chamber  was  forbidden  under 
the  penalty  of  a  ducat  for  each  offence.  Hearing  that  his  at¬ 
tendants  were  boarded  in  the  palace,  he  ordered  them  to  bring 
their  dinners  along  with  them,  to  be  submitted  to  his  inspection 
before  eaten ;  on  which  occasions  he  frequently  partook  of  their 
fare,  and  sometimes  exchanged  one  of  their  dishes  for  one  of  his 
own.  One  day  he  ate  and  enjoyed  a  snipe,  which  the  cook, 
hearing  he  was  out  of  humour,  had  omitted  in  the  bill  of  fare. 
The  day  after,  seeing  snipe  again,  he  struck  it  out,  saying  he 
wanted  no  such  expensive  garbage.  To  the  remonstrance  that 
he  had  declared  the  first  snipe  excellent,  he  replied  that  he  took 
it  for  a  present,  and  ate  it  out  of  compliment  to  the  giver. 
The  cook,  therefore,  was  mulcted  in  the  price.  In  all  Pope’s 
famous  Epistle  there  are  no  more  curious  instances  of  the  ruling 
passion  strong  in  death  than  these. 

He  insisted  on  the  Crown  Prince’s  taking  an  oath  to  make  no 
alteration  after  his  death  in  the  colleges  or  array,  not  to  lay 
hands  on  the  treasure,  and  to  take  into  his  service  no  person 
whose  name  should  not  be  mentioned  in  a  list.  The  Crown 
Prince  respectfully  refused.  On  the  .31st  January  1740,  the 
King  exclaimed,  *  I  am  not  sorry  that  I  must  die ;  for  he  who 
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‘  fears  death  Is  a - .  AVhat  pains  me  to  the  heart  is 

*  that  1  must  have  such  a  brute  (^Unmenschen)  as  my  son  for 
‘  successor.’  Another  time  he  vowed  his  sole  cause  for  self- 
reproach  was  that  he  had  not  caused  his  son  to  be  executed  ten 
years  ago.*  When  the  attendants  rose  on  the  Prince’s  entrance, 
the  King  flew  into  a  violent  passion,  and  cried  out,  ‘  Sit  down 

*  in  the  Devil’s  name,  or  go  all  of  you  to  the  Devil.’  Despite 
of  his  bluster,  he  was  by  no  means  void  of  apprehension  that  he 
was  about  to  travel  in  the  same  direction  himself,  and  his  efforts 
to  keep  up  his  couit^e  strongly  resemble  those  of  Jonathan 
Wild  when,  maddened  by  brandy  and  despiur,  he  shouts  at  the 
top  of  his  voice  in  the  ocean  solitude,  ‘  IVko's  afraid  ?  ’  The 
year  before  his  death  the  King  was  suffering  from  gout,  and 
General  von  Schwerin,  to  comfort  him,  suggested  that  he  need 
not  be  afrsud  of  dying  of  it.  ‘  What !  ’  shouted  the  King,  *  do 
‘  you  believe  I  am  afraid  of  death  ?  Bring  two  pistols,  or 
‘  better  still,  two  cases  of  powder  and  matches ;  each  of  us  shall 
‘  take  his  seat  on  one,  and  he  who  sets  fire  to  his  last  shall  be 
‘  counted  the  greatest  coward  of  the  two.’ 

He  died  on  the  31st  May  1740.  On  the  22nd  April  he  went 
out  in  a  wheel  chair.  Seeing  a  mechanic  stare  at  him,  he 
stopped  the  chair  and  sent  a  page  to  give  the  man  six  pulls  of 
the  nose.  Whilst  this  was  going  on,  an  exciseman  came  up,  and 
was  asked  what  he  wanted.  He  said  he  was  rejoiced  to  see 
His  Majesty  so  well.  His  Majesty  gave  him  a  couple  of  blows 
with  his  cane  and  ordered  the  footmen  to  give  him  a  sound  cud¬ 
gelling,  which  was  administered  forthwith.  After  this  His 
Majesty  continued  his  progress,  and  the  frightened  people  dis¬ 
persed  *  en  I’accompagnant  de  mille  benedictions.’  These  bene¬ 
dictions  probably  resembled  those  which  he  liberally  dispensed. 

Shortly  before  his  death,  when  the  Crown  Prince  was  with 
him,  he  called  up  three  of  his  most  faithful  and  attached  attend¬ 
ants,  and  when  they  were  looking  for  a  parting  recognition  of 


*  In  August  1730  the  Crown  Prince  had  a  narrow  escape  for  his 
life,  and  his  sister  was  beaten  and  otherwise  brutally  ill-treated  for 
interposing  in  his  liebalf.  Mr.  Carlyle  introduces  his  account  of  the 
transaction  with  these  words  : — ‘  The  poor  King,  except  that  he  was 
‘  not  conscious  of  intending  wrong  but  much  the  reverse,  walked  in 
‘  the  hollow  night  of  Gehenna  all  that  while,  and  was  often  like  to 
‘  be  driven  mad  by  the  turn  things  had  taken/ —  as  if  the  turn  things 
had  taken  was  not  exclusively  owing  to  his  own  madness  or  bru¬ 
tality.  Mr.  Carlyle  may  fairly  claim  the  privileges  which  he 
gratuitously  accords  to  ‘  the  poor  King,’  but  even  genius  should  refrain 
from  constantly  running  counter  to  the  moral  and  common  sense  of 
mankind. 
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their  services  and  a  recommendation  to  the  heir,  he  solemnly 
enjoined  the  Prince  to  hang  all  three  of  them  as  soon  as  the 
breath  was  out  of  his  body. 

Byron,  in  one  of  his  fits  of  waywardness,  contends  that  your 
true  poet  is  the  miser,  who  indulges  his  imagination  instead  of 
gratifying  his  own  or  other  people’s  senses  with  his  wealth  ;  but 
we  own  we  see  neither  poetry  nor  genius  in  the  accumulation 
of  wealth  or  the  formation  of  armies  by  obvious  and  vulgar 
means.  Frederic  William,  however,  is  a  social  and  political 
phenomenon  well  worth  studying  in  detail ;  and  the  proof  that 
he  has  hitherto  been  imperfectly  understood  is  to  be  found  in 
the  view  taken  of  his  life  and  character  by  Mr.  Carlyle,  which 
so  learned  and  conscientious  a  writer  would  surely  not  have 
hazarded  had  he  anticipated  that  the  revelations  of  the  Baireith 
memoirs  were  about  to  be  thus  confirmed  and  amplified. 

Amongst  the  curious  and  doubtful  passages  of  history  on 
which  light  is  thrown  by  this  compilation,  is  the  tragic  fate  of 
Konigsmark  and  the  Princess  Sophia  Dorothea,  wife  of  the 
Crown  Prince  of  Hanover,  afterwards  George  I.  Although 
the  tale  has  been  told,  with  variations,  by  various  writers  of 
ingenuity  and  research*,  none  of  them  had  the  good  fortune  to 
light  upon  the  narrative  discovered  by  Dr.  von  Weber,  which 
was  draw'n  up  in  1725  by  Count  Moritz  of  Saxony,  the  son  of 
the  beautiful  Countess  Aurora  of  Konigsmark,  from  family 
papers  and  traditions.  We  shall  give  the  leading  features  of 
his  version  in  an  abridged  shape. 

Sophia  Dorothea  was  the  daughter  of  the  Duke  of  Celle,  at 
whose  Court  Konigsmark  was  brought  up.  It  was  the 
familiar  story  of  the  page  and  the  princess.  So  tender  a  friend¬ 
ship  had  grown  up  betw'een  them,  that,  during  the  celebration 
of  her  marriage  with  the  Crown  Prince  of  Hanover,  Konigs¬ 
mark  concealed  himself  in  the  chapel,  and  nearly  betrayed  the 
secret  by  the  violence  of  his  emotions.  To  avoid  further  risks 
of  this  kind,  he  made  a  journey  to  Sweden,  where  he  remained 
till  he  had  recovered  his  senses  and  his  self-possession.  On  his 
return,  his  respectful  adoration  was  renewed  and  tacitly  per¬ 
mitted  by  the  object.  It  was  purely  Platonic,  and  might  have 
been  unattended  by  compromising  results,  bad  not  the  Countess 
of  Platen  fallen  in  love  with  him.  She  was  the  mistress  of  the 
Elector,  over  whom  she  held  sovereign  sway,  and,  although  no 
longer  in  the  bloom  of  youth,  she  was  both  surprised  and 

•  One  of  the  latest  and  most  interesting,  though  obviously  coloured 
for  effect,  appeared  in  the  ‘Revue  des  Deux  Mondes,’  for  June  1853, 
from  the  able  pen  of  M.  Blaze  de  Bury. 
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enraged  to  find  her  advances  received  by  a  young  oflicer  of  the 
body  guard,  in  which  Konigsmark  held  a  commission,  much  as 
those  of  the  Sultana  were  received  by  Don  Juan.  Her  wounded 
vanity  suggested  that  a  rival  was  the  cause,  and  after  jealously 
scrutinizing  the  demeanour  of  all  the  court  ladies,  her  suspicions 
fell  upon  the  Princess,  who  was  in  the  habit  of  indulging  her 
young  admirer  with  occasional  opportunities  of  private  commu¬ 
nication.  Furnished  with  ample  proofs  of  their  indiscretion,  and 
giving  it  a  worse  name,  she  hurried  to  the  Elector,  and  urged 
him  to  take  summary  vengeance  against  his  daughter-in-law ;  but 
his  mildness  of  character  made  harsh  expedients  revolting  to  him, 
and  he  simply  commanded  the  attendance  of  Konigsmark,  and 
told  him,  ‘  Count,  I  know  all.  Here  is  a  letter  for  Prince  Frederic 

*  Augustus  (the  general  of  the  Imperial  army) ;  begone :  apply 

*  from  Hanover  lor  your  discharge.  Farewell,  and  remember  the 
‘  friendship  I  am  manifesting  for  you.’  There  was  no  alternative 
hut  to  obey  :  he  joined  the  Imperial  army,  and  served  in  it  till 
the  end  of  the  campaign,  when  he  requested  leave  of  absence 
for  the  jmrpose  of  visiting  Hanover  from  the  Prince  Com¬ 
mander,  who  granted  it  reluctantly. 

The  fatal  lure  was  a  ribbon,  once  bound  round  a  bouquet 
given  by  the  Princess  as  a  prize  at  a  match  of  running  at 
the  ring,  at  which  he  had  come  off  conqueror.  He  had 
left  it  behind  on  his  hurried  departure,  fastened  to  the  colours 
of  his  company,  and  it  was  to  reclaim  this  token  that  he 
came  back.  The  standard  was  in  the  custody  of  the  cap¬ 
tain,  his  successor,  one  Count  Platen,  a  relative  of  the  Coun¬ 
tess,  who  had  already  got  possession  of  the  ribbon.  Konigs¬ 
mark  desired  her  relative  to  tell  her  that  if  she  would  give  it 
up,  he  would  forgive  her  all  the  sufferings  she  had  brought 
upon  him,  and  that  even  the  arms  of  the  Elector  would  prove 
an  unsafe  place  of  refuge  if  she  refused.  This  message,  faith¬ 
fully  delivered,  was  not  well  calculated  to  obtain  a  favour 
from  a  proud  passionate  and  jealous  woman,  who  saw  her 
opportunity  at  a  glance,  and  was  withheld  by  no  feelings  of 
remorse  or  former  love  from  profiting  by  it.  She  feigned 
hesitation,  and,  by  negotiating  for  the  delivery  of  the  ribbon, 
induced  Konigsmark  to  prolong  his  secret  stay  in  Hanover  till 
she  had  completed  her  plot.  Her  grand  difficulty  was  the 
Elector,  who  was  at  length  over-persuaded  to  give  a  modified 
assent.  She  had  in  her  pay  two  Italian  cut-throats,  ready  for 
any  deed  of  villany ;  she  joined  with  them  three  Germans  of 
her  household,  who  received  instructions  to  watch  for  Konigs¬ 
mark  on  a  specified  day  in  the  palace  garden,  not  far  from  the 
steps  leading  to  the  Princess’s  apartment,  to  throw  themselves 
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upon  him,  stifle  his  cries,  and  bring  him  into  a  subterranean 
room  of  the  castle,  called  the  laboratory.  These  instructions 
were  given  in  the  presence  of  the  Elector.  Her  secret  orders 
to  the  Italians,  in  their  own  language,  were  to  murder  Konigs- 
mark  in  the  laboratory ;  and  just  before  they  repaired  to  the 
rendezvous  her  waiting-maid  was  to  hand  them  refreshments 
mixed  with  poison,  so  that  they  might  not  survive  the  deed 
long  enough  to  give  evidence  of  her  complicity.  To  inveigle 
Kiinigsmark  into  the  snare,  the  co-operation  of  the  Princess’s 
confidential  attendant.  Miss  Dillon,  was  required.  By  the 
command  of  the  Elector,  the  poor  young  lady  repaired  trembling 
to  a  private  interview  with  the  Countess,  who,  by  the  threat  of 
instant  death,  compelled  her  to  write  the  following  billet: — 

‘  MoNsrauK  LE  CoKTE, — Ma  Princesse  d&ire  de  vous  voir,  elle  ne 
peut  pas  vous  escrire,  s’estant  bruslee  la  main,  et  m’a  ordonne  de 
vous  faire  savoir  que  vous  pouvez  vous  rendre  ce  soir  chez  elle  par  le 
petit  escalier  commo  autre  fois ;  elle  me  paroist  inquiette  de  votre 
silence.  A  Dieu,  tirez  bientost  de  doute  la  plus  aimable  princesse  du 
monde.' 

On  receiving  this  billet,  Konigsinark  hurried  to  the  garden, 
ascended  the  steps,  and  found  the  Princess  in  her  usual  sitting- 
room.  She  was  surprised  to  see  him,  not  knowing  he  was 
in  Hanover,  and  gently  reproached  him  for  his  indiscretion.  He 
produced  Miss  Dillon’s  note  as  his  justification;  on  reading  which 
the  Princess  exclaimed  that  he  was  lost ;  that  it  was  a  trick  of 
the  Countess,  and  that  she  would  not  lose  a  moment  in  ascer¬ 
taining  the  truth.  He  hurried  down  the  steps,  and  was  just 
entering  the  garden  saloon  when  the  three  Germans  and  two 
Italians  fell  upon  him.  He  defended  himself  with  skill  and 
courage.  Two  of  the  Germans  and  one  of  the  Italians  were 
killed  on  the  spot ;  the  second  Italian  and  the  third  German, 
named  Fourier,  were  wounded,  when  Fourier,  a  very  strong 
man,  threw  away  his  sword,  caught  up  the  cloak  which  Konigs- 
mark  had  let  fall,  and  as  the  Count  was  rushing  upon  the  Italian, 
the  sole  remaining  obstacle  to  his  escape,  flung  it  over  his  head. 
The  Italian  instantly  ran  him  through  his  body,  and  he  sank 
senseless  to  the  ground. 

In  the  narrative  of  M.  Blaze  de  Bury,  the  Countess  and 
Princess  are  present  at  this  scene,  and  an  animated  dialogue, 
worthy  of  one  of  M.  Alexandre  Dumas’  melodrames,  is  carried  on 
between  the  actors  and  actresses.  In  the  narrative  before  us,  the 
Countess  judiciously  keeps  her  distance,  and  the  Princess  only 
comes  on  the  ground  time  enough  to  be  made  aware  that  a 
bloody  deed  has  been  done.  She  was  roused  from  the  reverie 
or  stupor  into  which  she  had  sunk  after  the  Count’s  departure. 
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by  the  barking  of  her  pet  dog  at  the  door ;  on  its  being  opened 
he  rushed  down  the  steps,  and  she  followed  him.  The  first 
objects  that  met  her  eye  in  the  saloon  were  the  two  men 
preparing  to  carry  off  Konigsmark.  After  a  vain  effort  to 
approach  or  call  few  help,  finding  her  strength  failing,  she  tried 
to  regain  her  chamber,  but  stumbled  over  one  of  the  dead 
bodies  and  fainted.  The  murderers  left  their  victim,  carried  her 
to  her  room,  laid  her  on  a  couch,  locked  the  door  on  the  outside 
to  prevent  further  interruption,  and  after  conveying  the  Count 
to  the  laboratory,  proceeded  to  report  proceedings  to  the  Elector. 
Fourier  threw  all  the  blame  of  wliat  had  been  done  in  excess  of 
his  highness’  instructions  on  the  Italian,  who  confidently 
appealed  to  the  Countess;  and  the  Elector,  half  beside  himself 
with  confusion  and  remorse,  requested  an  interview  with  the 
Princess,  to  which  he  repaired  in  company  with  her  husband,  the 
Crown  Prince,  who  had  passed  the  preceding  day  and  night  at 
his  hunting-box.  They  were  thus  addressed  by  the  Princess ;  — 

‘  I  have  only  a  very  few  words  to  say  to  you.  I  will  not  lower 
myself  to  persuade  you  of  my  innocence.  I  am  guilty,  but  only  in 
this,  that  in  cowardly  obedience  I  broke  my  troth  to  Count  Konigs¬ 
mark.  I  loved  Konigsmark  before  the  duty  was  imposed  on  me. 
Prince,  of  obeying  you.  I  own,  shuddering,  my  fault  in  permitting 
him  access  to  me ;  and  the  rest  of  my  life  shall  be  devoted  to  re¬ 
pentance  and  recollection.  I  am  the  cause  of  his  death ;  it  lies  on 
me  to  revenge  him.  Be  prepared,  therefore,  for  every  horror  that 
revenge  can  impose.’ 

At  the  frank  commencement  of  this  pithy  speech,  the 
Crown  Prince  must  have  felt  like  Sir  Peter  Teazle  when 
he  exclaims,  ‘  Now  I  believe  the  truth  is  coming  out  indeed ;  ’ 
and  the  conclusion  naturally  suggested  the  prudence  of  placing 
some  slight  restraint  on  the  movements  of  his  spouse.  The 
Count,  however,  was  not  dead  ;  his  wounds  were  reported 
dangerous  but  not  mortal ;  and  the  thought  occurred  whether 
his  recovery  and  release  would  not  be  the  best  things  that  could 
happen  under  the  circumstances,  when  the  surviving  Italian  began 
to  feel  the  effects  of  the  poison  administered  by  the  waiting-maid, 
sent  for  two  of  his  countrymen  in  default  of  a  spiritual  confessor, 
made  a  clean  breast  of  it,  and  died  invoking  vengeance  on  the 
Countess.  She  was  disgraced  and  ruined  if  Konigsmark  lived  to 
disentangle  and  denounce  the  conspiracy,  and  he  was  accordingly 
despatched  by  poison.  His  brother-in-law.  Count  von  Lowen  haupt, 
made  a  gallant  attempt  at  rescue,  and  actually  forced  his  way  to 
the  vault,  where  he  found  no  trace  of  his  relative  but  these  words 
scrawled  with  coal  on  the  wall :  ‘  Philippe  de  Konigsmark  a 
*  renipli  sa  destinee  dans  ce  lieu  le  14  Feh.  de  Vannee  1694.’ 
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The  fate  of  the  Princess  is  well  known :  she  was  divorced 
from  her  husband  and  confined  in  the  castle  of  Ahlden,  near 
Celle,  till  her  death  in  1726,  twenty-nine  years  after  these 
events.  Count  Moritz,  of  Saxony,  says  that  she  retained  her 
attitude  of  dignified  superiority,  if  not  quite  of  injured  inno¬ 
cence,  and  refused  all  offers  of  reconciliation ;  and  this  is  the 
poftit  in  which  his  narrative  most  materially  difiers  from  the 
popular  versions.  Whether  she  was  guilty  or  not  in  the  worst 
acceptation  of  the  term,  is  one  of  those  questions  which  people 
will  decide  according  to  their  excess  or  lack  of  charity,  their 
belief  or  disbelief  in  Platonics.  Making  every  allowance  for 
the  pride  of  the  Princess  and  the  delicacy  of  the  admirer,  these 
admitted  private  interviews  sound  compromising  at  best.  ‘  The 

*  progress  of  a  private  conversation,’  says  Scott  in  reference  to 
Leicester  and  Elizabeth,  *  betwixt  two  persons  of  different  sexes 

*  is  often  decisive  of  their  fate,  and  gives  it  a  turn  very  different 

*  from  what  they  themselves  anticipated.  Gallantry  becomes 

*  mingled  with  conversation,  and  affection  and  passion  come 

*  gradually  to  mix  with  gallantry.  Nobles,  as  well  as  shepherd 
‘  swains,  will,  in  such  a  trying  moment,  say  more  than  they 

*  intended ;  and  queens,  like  village  maidens,  will  listen  longer 

*  than  they  should.’  From  the  correspondence  between  the 
Count  and  Princess,  especially  from  her  letters,  unfavourable 
conclusions  have  been  deduced;  but  they  are  not  utterly 
inconsistent  with  the  theory  of  her  personal  purity;  their 
authenticity  may  be  questioned;  and  the  entire  tenor 
might  have  been  ehanged  by  the  alteration  or  introduction 
of  a  sentence  or  two.  We  now  know,  what  was  all  along 
suspected,  that  Mrs.  Piozzi’s  letters  to  Conway  the  actor, 
published  as  ‘  loveletters,’  have  been  shamefully  garbled  to  bear 
out  the  title*;  and  the  letters  of  the  Princess  may  have  undergone 
a  similar  process.  When  the  divorce  was  threatened,  she  again 
avowed  her  affection  for  Kdnigsmark,  and  offered  to  take  the 
sacrament  on  its  stainlessness.  Wonderful  to  relate,  the  offer 
was  accepted.  Dignified  ecclesiastics  officiated  at  the  altar: 
with  the  elements  iu  her  hands  she  called  God  to  witness  her 
truth,  and  then,  having  undergone  the  ordeal  without  blenching, 
she  challenged  the  Countess  Platen  to  do  the  same.  The 
Countess  turned  pale  and  refused. 

Instances  of  strange  imposture  and  wondrous  credulity 
abound  in  these  volumes,  where  we  find  the  very  tricks  of 

*  The  originals  are  in  the  possession  of  Mrs.  Ellet,  an  American 
lady  of  literary  distinction,  who  is  about  to  publish  an  exposure  of 
the  fraud. 
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spirit-raising  and  table-creaking  which  have  recently  been 
turned  to  good  account  under  the  auspices,  we  regret  to  add, 
of  persons  who  should  be  prevented  by  self-respect  from  lending 
a  momentary  sanction  to  such  charlatanry.  Here,  also,  we 
meet  with  anomalous  crimes  and  atrocities  which  set  all 
ordinary  theories  of  proof,  motive,  and  probability  at  defiance. 
The  punishments  are  often  on  a  par  in  point  of  singularity 
with  the  delinquencies,  and  prison  discipline  appears  to  have 
been  imperfectly  understood.  Instead  of  simple  decapitation,  one 
recorded  sentence  is,  ‘  that  the  criminal  be  cut  into  two  pieces, 

*  the  head  part  the  smaller,  and  the  body  part  the  larger,  as  a 
‘  well-merited  doom  to  him  and  a  terrible  example  to  others.’ 
Three  incendiaries  were  apprehended  and  convicted  in  Eilen- 
burg.  One  was  burnt  to  death,  another  beheaded,  and  the 
third  condemned  to  be  branded  and  kept  in  safe  custody  till  his 
reform  was  ascertained.  The  branding  was  easy,  but  the  safe 
custody  embarrassed  the  town  council,  who  ended  by  putting 
him  in  irons  and  sending  him  daily  *  to  beg  his  bread  from  door 

*  to  door,  with  a  view  to  his  reformation.’  To  the  indignation 
and  surprise  of  their  worships,  as  they  report,  ‘  the  ungrateful 
‘  rascal,  not  appreciating  their  clemency,  stole  away.’ 

Peter  Jokuff  had  been  guilty  of  contempt  by  words  or 
gestures  against  the  tribunals  of  Wilthen,  and  refused  to  ask 
pardon  or  express  contrition.  Having  no  prison  or  legal  place  of 
confinement  at  their  disposal,  they  placed  the  said  Peter  under 
arrest  in  the  public-house,  where  he  was  chained  by  the  leg  to 
the  public  table,  from  the  2nd  September  1750  to  the  15th 
February  1751.  Barring  the  awkwardness  of  the  position,  he 
.led  an  agreeable  life  enough,  as  he  had  plenty  of  company,  and 
could  eat  and  drink  his  fill  at  the  expense  of  the  frequenters  of 
the  house,  with  whom  he  was  in  high  favour  for  his  spirited 
contumacy.  So  the  magistracy  caused  a  kind  of  wooden  cage 
to  be  constructed  in  the  same  room,  shut  him  up  iu  it,  and  by 
strict  prohibitions  to  the  landlord  and  guests  did  all  that  in 
them  lay  to  confine  him  to  a  bread  and  water  diet.  They  tried 
to  put  both  his  feet  in  the  stocks,  but  met  with  so  determined  a 
resistance  that  they  were  obliged  to  rest  satisfied  with  one.  He 
remained  in  the  cage  till  the  15th  August,  1751,  when,  being 
still  unsubdued,  he  was  removed  to  the  newly  constructed  house 
of  correction  at  Waldheim,  where,  we  regret  to  say,  we  lose 
sight  of  him  altogether. 

Valuable  illustrations  of  the  history  of  German  morals  and 
manners  may  be  deduced  from  sumptuary  laws  against 
luxury  and  dress.  Less  than  a  century,  since,  these  were  fre¬ 
quently  and  invidiously  enforced  in  Germany.  Thus  a  formal 
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report  of  the  courts  at  Hirschstein  makes  known  to  the  ad¬ 
ministrative  body,  at  the  instance  of  the  church-patron  and 
judge,  Julius  Alexander  von  Hartitsch,  that  the  excess  of  the 
peasantry  in  dress  had  become  intolerable,  inasmuch  as  three 
farmers’  daughters  had  appeared  at  church  attired  in  silks, 
furs,  gold  brocades,  and  spangles,  which  are  detailed  in  the 
document  with  such  minuteness  as  to  justify  a  suspicion 
that  the  accusing  elder  was  set  on  by  the  ladies  of  his  family 
and  had  taken  counsel  with  them.  His  demand  was  that  the 
three  damsels  should  be  warned  to  dress  according  to  their 
degree,  under  penalty  of  having  their  finery  publicly  stripped 
off.  Their  fathers  pleaded  in  reply,  that  they  had  shown  a 
particular  liking  for  such  attire  ;  that  they  had  town  marriages  in 
prospect;  lastly, that  the  garments  in  question  were  by  no  means 
expensive,  and  were  more  convenient  than  the  ancestral  habits, 
veils  and  hoods.  Their  persecutor  was  still  unsatisfied,  and 
called  for  summary  judgment  on  their  contumacy.  The  fathers 
appealed  to  the  provincial  government,  who  rejected  the  appeal, 
and  ordered  the  appellants  to  forbid  the  alleged  excess  in 
dress,  to  give  Hartitsch  notice  that  they  had  done  so,  and  to 
let  the  affair  rest 

So  late  as  1786,  a  fur  cap  excited  much  local  agitation,  and 
led  to  a  serious  conflict  of  the  authorities.  The  daughter  of 
the  state-piper,  Meischner,  at  Eisenbach,  appeared  at  church 
with  the  cap.  She  was  a  pretty  girl ;  it  became  her ;  and  the 
town-judge,  Stblzel,  looked  at  her  oftener  than  was  agreejible  to 
his  wife.  The  result  was  that  the  next  day,  under  domestic 
compulsion,  he  issued  an  order  to  the  piper  to  prevent  his 
daughter  from  wearing  the  cap  again.  The  piper  appealed  to. 
the  district  magistrate,  who,  after  inspecting  the  head-dress, 
and  finding  it  composed  of  ordinary  and  unforbidden  materials, 
formally  authorised  the  damsel  to  wear  it,  and  gave  the  judge 
due  notice  of  the  fact.  The  judge  held  to  his  prohibition,  and 
the  tow’n  w'as  divided  into  two  parties,  who  exhibited  as  much 
eagerness  and  animosity  as  the  greens  and  blues  of  the  amphi¬ 
theatre,  or  the  smallendians  and  bigendians  of  Lilliput.  The 
old  and  ugly  women,  with  their  husbands,  supported  the  judge ; 
the  young  and  pretty,  with  the  bachelors,  were  mostly  on  the 
side  of  the  magistrate.  The  married  interest  w'as  strongest  in 
the  town  council,  and  one  of  their  myrmidons  was  commissioned 
to  repair  to  the  church  on  the  19th  February  1786,  and  before 
the  whole  congregation  remove  the  cap  from  the  fair  head  of 
the  wearer.  He  performed  this  invidious  duty  without  hesi¬ 
tation  or  compunction,  and  bore  off  the  cap  to  the  council,  who 
condemned  it  as  lawful  prize ;  whereupon  the  leaders  of  the 
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opposite  party  retorted  by  purchasing  a  finer  and  more  becoming 
cap,  in  which  the  piper’s  daughter  appeared  the  following 
Sunday,  to  the  confusion  of  her  enemies  and  amidst  the 
triumphant  congratulations  of  her  friends.  This  coup-de-main 
carried  the  day.  The  council,  taken  by  surprise,  wanted 
courage  or  presence  of  mind  enough  for  a  second  confiscation  ; 
and  before  the  lapse  of  another  week,  the  central  authorities 
interfered.  The  council  was  eventually  ordered  to  make  resti¬ 
tution  and  pay  the  costs. 

The  exact  number  of  dishes  to  be  served  at  the  table  of  each 
class  of  the  community  according  to  their  rank  was  carefully 
prescribed  ;  and  a  license  was  required  for  any  departure  from 
the  ordinance.  A  long  process  is  reported,  in  which  a  list  of 
the  dishes  and  the  guests,  with  a  minute  description  of  their 
quality,  was  submitted  to  the  Grand  Duke  in  council,  who, 
after  deliberating  with  a  gravity  resembling  that  of  the  Roman 
Senate  in  the  famous  turbot  case  temp.  Domitlan,  acquitted 
the  accused.  Musical  instruments  were  the  subject  of  equally 
stringent  regulations ;  trumpets  and  trombones  being  especially 
confiiied  to  grand  occasions  and  forbidden  to  persons  of  low 
degree.  The  trumpeters  and  kettle-drummers  formed  a  close 
and  highly  privileged  corporation.  One  Mather  Richter,  at 
Altenberg,  was  fined  200  dollars  for  allowing  trumpets  to 
be  blown  at  his  daughter’s  wedding;  and  so  late  as  1732  the 
trumpeters  and  trombone-players  of  Weissenfels  lodged  a  com¬ 
plaint  against  the  bailiff  of  Freiburg  for  daring  to  make  the 
state-piper  attend  on  him  with  trumpets  and  trombones.  The 
defence  was,  that  persons  of  distinction  were  present ;  and  the 
cause  came  at  last  before  the  Law  Faculty  of  Leipsig,  who,  on 
due  examination  of  the  circumstances  and  the  precedents,  let 
off  the  offender  on  payment  of  costs. 

Amongst  the  numerous  instances  of  popular  prejudice  which 
abound  in  this  collection,  the  municipal  ordinances  against 
shepherds  are  the  most  unaccountable.  Not  only  were  they 
forbidden  to  settle  in  towns  or  to  become  members  of  guilds ; 
but  to  intermarry  with  the  pastoral  class  carried  into  a  family 
a  taint  like  that  supposed  to  be  communicated  by  the  smallest 
intermixture  of  black  blood  in  the  disrupted  States  of  North 
America.  With  these  curious  and  whimsical  incidents  of 
German  morals  and  manners  in  the  last  century,  we  take  leave 
of  Dr.  W  eber. 
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^■''he  present  century  offers  the  first  instance  in  the  history 
of  the  world  of  a  supply  of  iron  which  exceeds  the 
demand.  The  scarcity  of  this  most  useful  of  all  metals  was 
the  great  clog  on  the  unevenly  developed  civilisation  of  the 
ancient  world.  In  Homer’s  days  the  supply  of  iron  barely 
sufficed  for  the  rude  agriculture  of  the  period.  His  heroes 
were  content  to  mangle  each  other  with  brazen  spears  and 
swords,  and  a  lump  no  bigger  than  a  man  could  carry  of  un¬ 
wrought  iron,  fit  for  making  arrow-heads,  was  thought  a  prize 
worth  contending  for  at  the  funeral  games  of  Patroclus. 

The  Romans  possessed  iron  in  much  larger  quantities.  Pliny 
speaks .  as  authoritatively  as  a  modem  geologist,  though  not 
as  scientifically,  of  iron  ores  ‘  to  be  found  in  almost  all  parts  of 
*  the  world,’  of  their  various  qualities  and  different  uses.  And 
it  is  remarkable  that  wherever  iron  has  been  discovered  in  this 
country,  even  in  very  recent  times,  the  traces  also  of  ancient 
workings  have  been  found. 

But  the  age  of  bronze  cannot  be  said  to  have  passed  away 
till  the  first  of  the  three  great  inventions  which  form  landmarlu 
in  the  history  of  the  iron  manufacture — the  art  of  making  ‘  pig 
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‘  iron’ — had  been  made  known  to  the  world.  The  Romans  un¬ 
doubtedly  succeeded  in  increasing  the  ‘  blast’  and  the  combustion 
of  their  furnaces ;  but  the  perfection  of  the  art  of  smelting  con¬ 
sists  in  the  introduction  of  a  third  substance,  called  a  ‘flux,’ 
which  is  easily  fused  in  combination  with  the  earthy  matter  of 
the  ironstone,  and  permits  the  disengaged  metal  to  flow  freely 
from  the  bottom  of  the  furnace  into  the  moulds  prepared  for  it.* 
The  iron  thus  produced  is  called  pig  iron,  and  is  not  only  more 
abundant  in  quantity  but  differs  materially  in  quality  from  the 
product  of  the  processes  previously  in  use.  When  this  great 
discovery  was  made,  or  by  whom,  is  unknown.  Its  value  was 
probably  not  appreciated  at  the  time,  and  its  date  is  unrecorded. 
Certain  it  is  that  with  the  first  dawn  of  modern  history  we  find 
iron  established  in  the  economy  of  daily  life  as  the  usual  mate¬ 
rial  of  all  hardware.  Soon  after  the  invention  of  gunpowder 
we  read  of  cast-iron  ordnance,  and  ‘  casting  ’  implies  a  previous 
familiarity  with  the  art  of  making  pig  iron.  In  the  Middle 
Ages  a  degree  of  skill  which  has  never  been  surpassed  was 
attained  in  working  in  steel.  The  artisans  of  that  period  were 
artists,  and  they  employed  all  their  powers  in  both  capacities  to 
decorate  the  arms  and  armour,  and  other  hardware  intended  for 
the  personal  use  of  the  great.  They  enlayed  them  w’ith  the 
precious  metals  in  patterns  of  the  most  exquisite  design ;  and 
further  to  adorn  them  the  art  (the  parent  of  engraving)  was 
invented  of  carving  on  little  plates  of  silver  an  outline  which 
was  subsequently  filled  up  with  a  dark  composition  called  nigel- 
lum,  and  hence  the  name  of  the  Nielli,  so  highly  prized  by  modern 
collectors,  and  so  dexterously  imitated  by  modern  forgers.  But, 
with  these  and  a  few  such  like  exceptions,  iron  was  applied  to 
only  the  most  ordinary  uses.  Yet  even  for  these  the  supply  was 
insufficient,  and  early  enactments  forbidding  its  exportation 
prove  its  scarcity  and  value  in  this  country.  So  far,  however, 
from  encouraging  the  manufacture,  the  legislature  for  some 
centuries  seems  to  have  considered  it  as  the  natural  enemy  of 
the  oak  forests,  on  which  the  national  safety  then  depended ;  and 
at  best  as  a  necessary  evil  which  could  only  by  great  vigilance 
and  restrictive  laws  be  contained  within  tolerable  bounds. 

In  Charles  I.’s  days  Dud  Dudley  discovered  the  art  of  sub- 

*  It  is  by  many  supposed  that  the  Romans  used  a  flux.  We 
should  infer  from  Pliny’s  silence  on  the  subject,  and  still  more  from 
the  quantity  of  iron  found  in  the  Roman  ‘  cinder,’  that  they  did  not. 
Pliny’s  phrase,  ‘  Aquas  modo  liquari  ferrum,  postea  in  spongias  frangi  ’ 
(Hist.  Nat.  cap.  xxxiv.),  implies  that  the  iron,  though  fused,  was  not 
run  off  into  moulds,  but  was  left  to  form  itself  into  a  shapeless 
honey-combed  mass  at  the  bottom  of  the  furnace. 
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atituting  coke  or  coal  for  charcoal  in  the  smelting  furnace — the 
great  invention  which  forms  the  second  epoch  in  the  history  of 
the  iron  manufacture — but  even  he  failed  to  see  or  feared  to 
urge  the  great  importance  of  his  own  discovery ;  and  in 
his  passionate  pleading  with  the  restored  Government  of 
Charles  II.  for  the  renewal  of  his  patent,  he  claims  no  merit 
for  increasing  the  supply  of  iron,  and  dwelb  only  on  the 
advantage  of  sparing  the  native  oak  forests. 

If  Dudley  did  not  feel  the  full  value  of  his  own  invention, 
no  one  else  felt  it  at  alL  The  discovery  was,  in  fact,  prema¬ 
ture.  Till  the  necessary  improvements  in  the  blowing  appa¬ 
ratus  of  the  smelting  furnace  had  been  effected,  the  means 
were  lacking  to  turn  it  to  account,  and  this  was  not  accom¬ 
plished  till  about  1740,  at  which  date  the  iron  trade  had  reached 
its  lowest  point  of  depression.  Under  the  double  check  of 
legislative  discouragement,  and  a  diminbhing  supply  of  charcoal, 
the  home  manufacture  had  sunk  to  less  than  18,000  tons  per 
annum ;  and  so  far  had  the  political  troubles  of  the  preceding  half 
century  checked  industrial  enterprise,  that  the  imports  did  not 
average  more  than  30,000  to  35,000  tons.  But  better  times 
were  at  hand.  With  the  assistance  of  pit  coal,  which  was 
soon  brought  into  common  use,  the  home  manufacture  was 
raised  in  the  interval  between  1740  and  1788  to  nearly  70,000 
tons  per  annum,  while  the  imports  increased  to  upwards 
of  50,000.  And  now  at  last  the  time  was  arrived  when  the 
need  of  foreign  aid  was  yearly  to  become  less.  About  the 
year  1788  the  completion  of  the  steam  engine  gave  a  new 
impulse  to  all  the  operations  of  mining,  and  facilitated  all  the 
processes  of  the  iron  manufacture.  From  this  period  dates 
the  supremacy  of  England  in  the  iron  trade.  And  while  this 
rapid  stride  in  advance  was  still  fresh  in  the  memory  of  the 
middle-aged,  the  third  and  last  great  discovery,  the  application 
of  the  hot  blast  (the  nature  of  which  we  shall  describe  pre¬ 
sently),  secured  a  supply  of  iron  large  enough  to  meet  any 
possible  demand,  and  cheap  enough  to  permit  its  application  to 
every  variety  of  purpose. 

In  the  first  instance,  iron  was  most  urgently  needed  as  the 
material  for  the  improved  machinery,  which  was  the  indispen¬ 
sable  instrument  of  further  progress.  Powerful  engines  on  new 
principles  were  invented,  and  the  clumsy  wooden  contrivances 
of  a  ruder  age  were  gradually  superseded  by  iron-work  of  a 
more  scientific  construction.  At  the  present  day  the  quantity 
of  iron  annually  consumed  in  the  manufacture  of  machinery  is 
enormous.  And  in  the  sole  production  of  iron  more  iron  is  in 
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various  ways  employed  than  the  whole  country  could  have 
furnished  at  the  beginning  of  the  century. 

It  is  diflScult  to  conceive  how  a  supply  of  70,000  tons  of  home- 
manufactured  iron  could  have  suflBced  for  the  wants  of  an  age 
which  already  displayed  so  much  industrial  energy,  but  every¬ 
thing  is  relative;  and  even  before  the  annual  *  make’  had  reached 
this  amount,  the  comparative  plentifulness  and  cheapness  of  iron 
suggested  the  idea  of  applying  it  to  hitherto  untried  uses.  Even 
then  John  Wilkinson  of  Broseley,  who  is  known  as  ‘  the  father 
*  of  the  iron  trade,’  and  in  his  day  was  called  ‘  the  great  iron 
‘  master,’  ventured  to  predict  the  time  would  come  when  we 
should  live  in  iron  houses  and  sail  in  iron  ships.  He  was 
called  *  iron  mad,’  and  it  was  supposed  to  be  a  symptom  of  his 
prevailing  delusion,  when  in  1773  he  proposed  that  cast  iron 
should  be  used  as  the  material  of  a  single-arched  bridge,  which  it 
was  desired  to  erect  across  the  Severn.  The  idea  was  not  wholly 
new.  As  early  as  1755  an  attempt  had  been  made  at  Lyons  to 
construct  an  iron  bridge.  But  it  had  failed,  and  even  if  its 
fame  had  reached  Shropshire  its  failure  could  have  held  out 
no  encouragement  to  repeat  the  experiment.  Bridges  of  cast  iron 
are  now  so  common,  it  is  difficult  to  appreciate  the  boldness  of  the 
man  who  first  conceived  the  project  of  employing  this  new  material 
in  the  construction  of  a  gigantic  arch  to  span  a  navigable 
river.  Hitherto  cast  iron  had  been  little  used.  Dudley  speaks 
of  certain  cisterns  and  other  articles  for  domestic  use,  which 
he  had  cast  from  his  pit-coal  iron  as  novelties  beyond  the 
reader’s  belief.  More  recently  Savery  and  Newcomen  had 
made  use  of  it  in  constructing  their  pumps  and  engines.  As 
yet,  however,  the  art  of  casting  was  imperfectly  understood. 
But  the  vigorous  efforts  which  were  made  in  the  latter  half  of 
the  last  century  to  develope  the  industrial  resources  of  the 
country,  by  the  construction  of  roads,  bridges,  and  canals, 
called  forth  a  vast  amount  of  engineering  and  mechanical 
talent — and  taxed  it  to  the  utmost  to  invent  novel  modes  of 
construction,  and  to  discover  materials  of  more  extensive  appli¬ 
cation  than  those  hitherto  In  use.  Wilkinson’s  proposal  was 
referred  to  Mr.  Pritchard,  the  architect  of  the  coimty,  and  was 
carried  out  in  the  erection  of  the  bridge  near  Coalbrookdale — 
the  first  iron  bridge  in  the  world — which  gives  the  name  of 
Ironbridge  to  the  little  town  rapidly  rising  on  the  adjacent 
bank.  The  second  iron  bridge  was  designed  some  years  later, 
by  the  well-known  Thomas  Paine,  whose  notoriety  is  derived 
from  a  less  creditable  employment  of  his  talents.  It  was 
executed  at  Botherham,  and  taken  piecemeal  to  London,  where 
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it  was  set  up  on  a  bowling  green  at  Paddington  (where  is  the 
bowling  green  now  ?)  and  exhibited  as  a  curiosity.  Paine 
had  intended  it  for  the  Schuylkill  in  America.  But  his  means 
failed,  and  he  ran  away  to  Paris,  then  in  the  height  of  its 
revolutionary  frenzy,  to  join  the  friends  of  liberty  or  to 
avoid  his  creditors.  The  friends  of  liberty,  more  formidable 
than  his  creditors,  threw  him  into  prison,  and  would  have 
guillotined  him  if  he  had  not  contrived  to  escape.  In  the 
subsequent  confusion  of  his  affairs,  the  bridge  was  ultimately 
taken  back  by  the  manufacturers,  Messrs.  Walker,  and  sup¬ 
plied  part  of  the  materials  for  T.  Wilson’s  great  arch  across 
the  Wear  near  Sunderland.  This  work  was  completed  in  1796, 
and  was  long  regarded  as  a  world’s  wonder;  it  has  indeed  no 
longer  the  merits  of  novelty  and  rarity,  but  it  well  deserves  the 
praise  bestowed  on  it  by  Robert  Stephenson,  who  pronounced 
it  to  be  *  a  structure  which,  as  regards  its  proportions  and  the 
‘  quantity  of  material  employed,  will  remain  unrivalled.’  Con¬ 
temporaneously  with  the  construction  of  the  iron  bridge  at 
Sunderland,  the  second  actually  completed,  Telford  was  engaged 
in  erecting  another  of  the  same  material,  two  miles  above  the  first 
—  at  Build  was,  to  replace  an  ancient  stone  structure  which  had 
been  carried  away  by  the  Severn  in  a  recent  flood ;  and  so  rapid 
was  the  progress  which  engineering  had  made  in  less  than 
twenty  years,  that  although  the  span  of  his  bridge  was  thirty 
feet  wider  than  that  of  Pritchard’s,  it  contained  less  than  half 
the  quantity  of  cast  iron.  Since  those  days  there  has  sprung  up 
another  rival  of  the  parent  arch  some  miles  lower  down  the 
stream  at  Coalport — where  is  really  made  the  china  which 
London  chooses  to  call  by  the  name  of  Coalbrookdale,  while  to 
complete  the  triumph  of  Tradition  over  Fact,  the  structure  itself 
is  known  in  the  neighbourhood  as  the  ‘  Wooden  bridge.’ 

The  largest  cast-iron  bridge  is  that  of  Southwark,  built  by 
Rennie  in  1815-19,  the  principal  arch  of  w'hich  has  a  span  of 
140  feet ;  but  since  their  first  invention  bridges  of  this  material 
have  multiplied  so  fast,  that  the  enumeration  of  them  would  be 
tedious,  and  the  skilfulness  of  their  construction  has  ceased  to 
excite  wonder.  Nor  is  it  only  where  great  spaces  were  to  be 
traversed,  that  cast-iron  was  employed ;  it  has  frequently  formed 
the  material  of  bridges  of  ordinary  construction.  But  never,  per¬ 
haps,  was  a  greater  compliment  paid  to  iron  than  w’hen  it  was 
selected  to  form  the  arches  of  the  new  bridge  at  Westminster, 
in  immediate  juxtaposition  with  the  Houses  of  Parliament. 
From  a  very  early  date  Telford  used  it  largely  for  the  aque¬ 
ducts  of  his  canals,  as  also  for  lock-gates  and  other  purposes 
connected  with  inland  navigation :  and  in  two  instances  where 
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it  was  found  a  lock  had  been  constructed  on  a  stratum  of  quick¬ 
sand,  he  lined  the  whole  interior  of  the  basin  with  cast  iron. 

For  many  years  no  satisfactory  plan  could  be  proposed  for 
bridging  over  the  Menai  Strait.  Rennie  had  sent  in  a  magni¬ 
ficent  design  for  a  cast-iron  bridge,  to  the  centre  arch  of 
which  he  gave  a  span  of  450  feet,  but  the  cost  was  enormous. 
Long  afterwards  Telford  sent  in  ‘  alternative  ’  plans  for  two 
cast-iron  bridges,  to  be  carried  across  at  a  lower  level — but 
obstruction  to  navigation  was  apprehended,  and  nothing  was 
decided.  At  last  when  Telford  published  liis  design  for  a 
suspension  bridge  across  the  Mersey,  the  Commissioners  of  the 
Holyhead  Road  instructed  him  to  prepare  a  plan  for  effecting 
the  desired  communication  on  this  new  principle.  New,  strictly 
speaking,  the  principle  was  not.  In  many  parts  of  the  world 
it  might  be  seen  exemplified  in  hanging  bridges  of  rude  con¬ 
struction  and  perishable  materials,  but  it  could  not  be  applied 
to  works  of  importance  till  the  increased  supply  of  iron 
afforded  a  material  of  the  requisite  strength  and  durability. 
And  the  difficulties  of  applying  the  principle  of  suspension  to  a 
structure  so  vast,  and  to  a  material  so  ponderous,  were  such  as  to 
entitle  the  man  who  overcame  them  to  all  the  credit  of  invention. 
Telford  felt  the  greatest  anxiety  as  to  the  result,  and  spared 
no  pains  to  ensure  success.  He  made,  we  are  told,  an  elaborate 
series  of  experiments  to  test  the  tenacity  of  wrought-iron  bars 
(for  wrought  iron  he  ascertained  to  be  the  proper  material  for  a 
suspension  bridge),  and  fully  aware  of  the  difference  of  quality 
which  even  in  those  days  distinguished  the  product  of  different 
districts,  he  finally  bound  his  contractor  to  use  none  but  the 
best  Shropshire  iron.* 

The  Menai  bridge  has  been  followed  by  similar  works  of 
equal  and  even  greater  magnitude  in  various  parts  of  the  world ; 
and  previously  to  its  erection,  the  principle  of  suspension  had 
much  engaged  the  attention  of  our  engineers.  Captain  Brown, 
who  subsequently  built  the  chain  pier  at  Brighton,  took  out  a 
patent  for  bridges  on  this  plan  in  1817.  There  is  probably  some 
variety  in  the  methods  employed  by  different  engineers,  there  is 
certainly  a  considerable  difference  in  the  results.  In  no  case, 
indeed,  can  the  vibration,  which  is  the  great  objection  to  this 

*  Life  of  Telford — Smiles’  Lives  of  the  Engineers.  We  have 
placed  Mr.  Smiles’  work  on  the  list  which  heads  this  article,  because 
we  have  occasionally  availed  ourselves  of  the  information  it  contains, 
and  we  are  glad  of  the  opportunity  to  recommend  it  to  the  reader’s 
attention.  But  the  work  is  not  yet  complete,  and  we  hope  it  will 
eventually  embrace  the  great  achievements  of  the  Stephensons  and 
the  Brunels. 
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principle  of  construction,  be  wholly  overcome ;  but  in  slighter 
works  it  is  very  perceptible,  and  its  consequences  are  very  serious. 
The  Broughton  bridge  near  Manchester  gave  way  beneath 
the  measured  tread  of  a  party  of  sixty  men  in  marching 
order.  In  France  several  suspension  bridges  are  smd  to  have 
fallen.  The  great  bridge  at  Angers,  which  had  been  built  by 
the  same  engineers  who  constructed  the  bridge  at  Fribourg, 
gave  way  under  the  combined  strain  of  a  gale  of  wind  and  the 
passage  of  between  four  and  five  hundred  troops.  Troops  in 
France  are  ordered  to  ‘  break  ranks’  in  passing  over  these 
structures ;  but  in  this  case  the  order  was  disobeyed  for  the 
purpose  of  military  display,  and  the  result  was  fatal. 

When  it  was  first  designed  to  connect  Eastern  and  Western 
Prussia  by  a  permanent  link  of  communication  at  Cologne,  the 
Government  in  the  first  instance  accepted  a  plan  for  a  chain 
suspension  bridge ;  but  the  flexibility  of  a  bridge  constructed  on 
this  principle  rendered  it  unfit  for  the  support  of  railway  traffic, 
and  the  Chevalier  Bunsen,  then  Prussian  Minister  in  England, 
was  able  to  report  to  his  Government  that  bridges  had  been 
constructed  in  this  country  on  a  much  larger  scale  than  would 
be  necessary  at  Cologne.  The  Britannia  and  Conway  bridges 
had  been  recently  opened,  and  were  daily  thronged  with  wonder¬ 
ing  visitors.  On  this  representation,  a  Commission  was  sent 
over  to  inspect  these  new  structures,  and  to  make  a  report,  and 
Mr.  Fairbmrn  was  invited  to  send  in  plans  for  a  bridge  on  the 
same  principle.  The  tubular  bridge  was,  however,  rejected, 
but  the  Commission  did  not  revert  to  the  original  design  of 
a  suspension  bridge ;  a  modification  of  the  ‘  lattice  ’  bridge, 
a  later  invention,  was  ultimately  adopted,  and  the  result  is 
one  of  the  noblest  works  of  the  kind  u][)on  the  continent  of 
Europe. 

It  was  the  necessity  of  carrying  roads  at  a  dead  level  across 
wide  spaces,  so  as  to  allow  the  greatest  amount  of  head  room 
below,  and  at  the  same  time  to  impart  to  the  connecting  structure 
a  degree  of  solidity  capable  of  sustaining  the  force  of  a  train  at 
full  speed, — it  was,  in  short,  the  very  need  so  conspicuously 
manifest  at  Cologne,  tliat  goaded  K.  Stevenson  to  the  invention 
of  the  tubular  girder  and  the  tubular  bridge.  The  tubular 
girder  is  a  hollow  rectangular  beam,  composed  of  four  plates 
of  wrought  iron,  of  diflferent  strengths  proportionate  to  the 
different  strain  on  each.  The  tubular  bridge  is  only  the 
tubular  girder  expanded  to  such  dimensions  that  the  trains 
run  in  the  inside  of  tubular  beams,  instead  of  running  on 
roads  supported  by  them;  but  the  planes  which  form  the 
top  and  bottom  of  the  great  tube  are  themselves  tubular. 
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For  further  explanation  of  this  masterpiece  of  constructive 
skill,  we  must  refer  the  reader  to  Mr.  Fairbairn’s  interesting 
volume  on  the  Britannia  and  Conway  Bridges.  Our  business 
now  is  not  with  the  mechanical  contrivance  of  the  engineer,  but 
with  his  materials.  Great  inventions  are  usually  followed  by  a 
host  of  others  differing  from  them  in  detail  and  exhibiting  more 
or  less  novelty  of  principle.  Indexible  suspension  bridges  have 
been  contrived  by  suspending  the  roadway  beneath  a  large  cast- 
iron  arch.  Various  modifications  of  lattice  bridges  have  been 
constructed,  of  which  hitherto  that  of  Cologne  is  the  most 
considerable.  But  one  ef  vast  size  is  now  in  the  course  of  con¬ 
struction  for  the  Jumna.  Bowstring  bridges,  in  which  the 
roadway  takes  the  place  of  the  string,  have  many  advo¬ 
cates.  The  Saltash  bridge,  which  carries  the  Cornish  railway 
across  the  Tamar,  is  one  of  Mr.  Brunei’s  most  ingenious  and  im¬ 
posing  structures.  But  it  would  be  endless  to  enumerate  all  the 
new  plans  of  bridges  which  our  rapidly  extending  railways  have 
called  forth,  in  almost  capricious  variety :  we  have  only  to  note 
how  largely  iron  enters  into  the  composition  of  them  all. 
Railway  bridges  must  be  calculated  to  resist  forces  very  different 
from  those  which  act  on  bridges  designed  for  ordinary  traffic  ;  and 
it  became  important  to  ascertain  the  effect  of  violent  concussions, 
and  the  passage  of  heavy  bodies  in  rapid  motion,  in  deflecting 
and  fracturing  the  beams  on  which  they  are  made  to  act ;  nor 
was  it  less  needful  to  discover  whether  metal  which  has  been 
exposed  for  a  long  period  to  concussions  and  vibrations  undergoes 
any  ehange  in  its  cellular  structure  by  which  it  becomes  weakened. 
In  1849  a  Commission,  of  which  Lord  Wrottesley  was  president, 
was  appointed  to  inquire  into  these  matters,  ‘  with  a  view  to  dis- 
‘  cover  such  principles,  and  to  form  such  rules,  as  may  enable  the 
‘  engineer  and  the  mechanic  to  apply  the  metal  with  confidence.’ 
Their  report  is  in  the  highest  degree  interesting  and  valuabls. 
The  general  result  is  that  a  ‘  superabundant  strength  is  needed  in 

*  railway  structures,  but  that  the  conditions  of  safety  will  be 
‘  realised  if  tlie  greatest  load  on  a  railway  bridge  does  not  exceed 

*  one-sixth  of  the  weight  which  would  break  the  beam  when  laid 
‘  on  at  rest  in  its  centre.’  Among  many  other  useful  practical 
suggestions  the  Committee  recommend,  that  ‘  engineers  in  con- 
‘  tracting  for  castings  should  stipulate  for  iron  to  bear  a  certain 
‘  weight  instead  of  endeavouring  to  procure  a  certain  mixture.’ 
In  the  experiments  which  were  made  by  the  Commission  for  the 
purpose  of  testing  the  strength  of  different  kinds  of  iron,  it  is 
gratifying  to  find  what  superior  qualities  they  selected  for  trial: 
we  fear  it  is  long  since  similar  metal  has  been  actually  employed 
in  any  railway  structure. 
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The  experiments  which  Mr.  Fairbairn  conducted,  in  order  to 
ascertain  the  strength  of  the  materials  to  be  employed  in  the 
tubular  bridges,  led  him  to  the  discovery,  which  he  tells  us  he 
had  not  anticipated,  that  wrought  iron  answers  better  than  cast 
iron  for  many  of  the  purposes  to  which  cast  iron  exclusively 
had  hitherto  been  applied.  The  reader  is  doubtless  aware 
that  pig  iron  is  the  raw  material  of  both  wrought  and  cast 
iron ;  but,  while  the  former  is  brought  to  its  perfection  by 
repeated  working,  the  latter  is  produced  by  merely  once  more 
making  the  metal  fluid  in  the  ‘  cupola  furnace,’  and  then  pouring 
it  into  a  mould  of  the  form  required.  Hence,  as  the  process 
of  manufacturing  is  so  much  less  laborious,  cast  iron  is  pro- 
portionably  cheaper  than  wrought;  but  it  must  not  be  sup¬ 
posed  that  these  two  forms  of  iron  resemble  each  other  in  kind, 
and  differ  only  in  degree.  For  all  practical  purposes  they  are 
distinct  metals :  — 


‘  Cast  iron  differs  from  wrought,’  says  Mr.  Fairbairn,  ‘  in  its 
physical  ns  well  as  its  mechanical  qualities.  It  is  a  hard  rigid 
crystalline  unmallcable  substance.  It  possesses  great  powers  of 
resistance  to  compression,  but  comparatively  small  resistance  to  that 
of  extension,  and  from  its  low  degree  of  ductility  it  undergoes 
but  little  elongation  when  acted  on  by  a  tensile  force.  On  the  con¬ 
trary,  wrought  iron  is  a  flexible  malleable  ductile  substance,  which 
presents  great  resistance  to  a  force  of  extension,  but  a  somewhat 
less  resistance  to  a  force  of  compression  ;  from  its  high  degree  of 
ductility  it  undergoes  a  considerable  elongation  when  acted  upon  by 
a  tensile  force.  And  for  a  long  time  it  was  assumed  that  when 
applied  to  resist  compression,  it  would  crumple  like  leather.’ 
(P.  47.) 

Mr.  Fairbairn  gives  a  most  interesting  account  of  the  expe¬ 
riments  by  which  he  disposed  of  the  ‘  crumpled  leather  ’ 
theory.  On  the  other  hand,  he  gives  excellent  reasons  why  cast 
iron  cannot  be  depended  on.  The  unequal  contraction  of  the 
metal  which  takes  place  when  it  is  exposed  to  great  variations 
of  the  temperature,  causes  it  to  snap.  Moreover,  the  nature  of 
the  material  is  treacherous:  ‘all  crystalline  bodies  are  of  a  more 
‘  brittle  and  uncertain  character  than  those  which  arc  of  a 
*  fibrous  structure.’  Flaws  and  imperfections  are  of  frequent 
occurrence  in  the  casting,  which  cannot  be  discovered  by  the 
minutest  inspection  of  the  surface. 

‘Repeated  instances  have  occurred  wherein  castings  presenting 
every  appearance  of  perfection  have  been  found  to  contain  the  ele¬ 
ments  of  destruction,  either  in  concealed  air  bubbles,  or  in  the  in¬ 
fusion  of  scoriae,  which  had  been  run  into  the  moulds  and  skinned 
over  by  a  smooth  covering  of  apparently  sound  iron.’ 
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It  is  a  fearful  addition  to  all  these  causes  of  insecurity, 
that  cast  iron  when  it  breaks  gives  not  the  slightest  warning. 
No  external  crack,  no  admonitory  sound,  gave  cause  to  doubt 
the  soundness  of  the  engine  beam  which  caused  the  disaster 
at  the  Hartley  pit ;  and  the  large  flaw  in  the  casting 
which  was  discovered  after  the  fracture  was  not  indicated  by 
the  smallest  defect  on  the  surface.  These  objections  apply 
to  all  cast  iron,  as  such ;  but  the  inevitable  risks  are  greatly 
multiplied  if  the  iron  employed  is  of  an  inferior  quality, 
or  of  a  character  not  suited  to  the  purpose.  The  iron  of  the 
Hartley  engine  beam  was  neither  cheap  nor  bad,  but  it  was 
composed  of  a  mixture  not  well  calculated  to  produce  a  tough 
quality  of  iron.* 

In  the  first  instance,  cast  iron  exclusively  was  applied  to  the 
construction  of  fire-proof  buildings.  In  the  year  1801  the  first 
cotton  mill  of  this  description  was  erected,  by  Messrs.  Lee 
and  Phillips,  of  Manchester,  with  cast-iron  beams  and  cast- 
iron  pillars.  It  was  constructed  with  great  skill,  and  for  many 
years  remained  the  model  of  all  similar  works.  But  since  then 
the  subject  has  been  more  carefully  investigated.  The  account 
which  Mr.  Fairbaim  gives  of  the  experiments,  chiefly  con¬ 
ducted  by  himself  and  Mr.  Hodgkinson  at  his  works,  by 
which  he  has  established  the  theory,  and  improved  the  prac¬ 
tice,  of  cast-iron  architecture,  is  highly  interesting,  and  very 
valuable  to  those  who  still  continue  to  prefer  that  material ; 
but  he  in  some  degree  supersedes  his  own  work  by  proving 
(quite,  we  own,  to  our  conviction),  that  not  only  strength,  light¬ 
ness,  and  roominess,  but  even  economy,  will  be  consulted  by 
substituting  wrought  for  cast  iron.  The  difference  in  the  weight 
compensates  for  the  difference  in  the  cost.  A  wrought-iron 
beam  of  18  cwt.  Mr.  Fairbairn  sets  down  as  equivalent 
to  a  cast-iron  beam  of  40  cwt.  Moreover  in  many  ways 
the  expenses  of  construction  are  diminished  by  the  use  of 
wrought  iron,  and  more  especially  the  supporting  columns  may 
he  retrenched  with  not  less  advantage  of  convenience  than 
economy. 

Mr.  Fairbairn  justly  remarks  that  the  construction  of  buildings 
of  this  kind  must  not  be  attempted  without  a  considerable 
amount  of  scientific  and  practical  knowledge.  He  mentions  a 

*  In  our  opinion  the  immediate  cause  of  the  accident  was  the  con¬ 
traction  of  the  beam,  caused  by  the  cold,  while  the  ‘  gudgeon  ’  or 
shaft  which  passes  through  its  centre  was  heated  by  friction,  and 
consequently  expanded ;  thus,  in  fact,  acting  as  a  wedge  to  split  the 
beam  in  which  it  was  inserted.  A  tougher  cast  iron  might  have 
resisted — wrought  iron  certainly  would. 
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mill  at  Oldham  which  fell  down  in  the  year  1844,  and  seems 
to  attribute  the  disaster  to  some  defect  in  the  construction; 
but  the  date  leads  us  to  suspect  there  may  also  have  been 
some  fault  in  the  iron.  Long  previously  to  the  year  1844  cheap 
iron  was  common  in  the  market,  and  the  effect  of  cheapness 
upon  quality  was  imperfectly  understood  by  consumers.  Would 
it  were  duly  appreciated  even  now  ! 

The  late  destruction  of  the  iron  fire-proof  warehouses  on  the 
Thames  has  somewhat  discredited  this  application  of  iron ;  but 
we  think  unreasonably.  It  is  plain  that  if  highly  inflammable 
goods  are  stored  in  an  absolutely  incombustible  warehouse,  in 
which  there  is  an  unimpeded  communication  between  the  parts, 
and  a  free  circulation  of  air,  they  will  be  much  in  the  condition  of 
fuel  arranged  for  lighting  in  the  grate.  Mr.  Fairbairn  gives  many 
valuable  directions  for  excluding  the  external  air,  and  dividing 
the  various  parts  of  the  building ;  but  sooner  or  later  the  skill 
of  the  architect  is  neutralised  by  the  carelessness  of  the  ware¬ 
houseman.  On  some  unlucky  day  the  requisite  combination 
of  untoward  incidents  takes  place,  and  a  conflagration  which 
no  exertions  can  extinguish  ensues.  In  such  a  case,  no  doubt, 
the  iron-built  warehouse  will  be  destroyed,  and  as  in  the 
great  fire  at  Liverpool,  in  1844,  the  gutters  will  run  molten 
iron,  —  whereas  a  series  of  fire-brick  vaults  would  remain  in 
the  state  of  a  kiln  when  the  contents  are  withdrawn.  But  the 
enormous  expense  of  such  a  construction  is  hardly  repaid  by 
the  preservation  of  the  mere  shell  of  the  building.  The  wisest 
course  is  to  store  away  all  inflammable  goods,  and  especially 
those  which  are  liable  to  spontaneous  combustion,  in  separate 
warehouses,  or  in  vaults  which  realise  Mr.  Fairbairn’s  con¬ 
ditions  of  safety  —  exclusion  of  the  external  air  and  non-com¬ 
munication;  and  here  fire-bricks  should  be  the  material.  But 
most  inflammable  substances  are  far  less  easily  ignited  when 
compressed  in  bales  or  stowed  away  in  casks;  and  they  are 
safe  if  the  building  in  which  they  are  deposited  is  secured 
from  the  danger  of  combustion  to  which  buildings  of  ordinary 
construction  are  exposed.  Loose  paper  is  highly  inflammable, 
but  the  closely  packed  treasures  of  the  British  Museum  are 
perfectly  safe  in  the  new  Library, — the  most  commodious  and 
the  most  beautiful  of  fire-proof  mi^zines. 

Iron  is  quite  sufificient  to  ensure  the  safety  of  dwelling- 
houses  ;  but  unfortunately  very  little  advantage  of  the  plenti¬ 
fulness  and  cheapness  of  this  material  has  as  yet  been  taken  in 
London,  ajid  few  of  the  noble  mansions  which  have  been 
nused  in  the  covmtry  within  the  last  forty  years  are  secured,  by  a 
fire-proof  construction,  from  the  casualties  which  have  reduced  so 
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many  of  their  predecessors  within  the  same  time  to  a  heap  of 
ashes.  It  is  strange  that  in  the  seat  of  the  iron  trade,  this 
most  important  application  of  iron  should  be  the  one  (hap¬ 
pily,  we  believe  it  is  the  only  one)  which  is  generally  neglected. 
The  popular  dislike  of  innovation,  and  the  additional  expense 
of  iron,  are  great  obstacles  to  its  introduction  ;  but  greater  still, 
we  suspect,  is  the  unwillingness  of  our  architects  to  meddle  with 
a  material  with  which  they  are  not  familiar.  The  objection  that 
by  the  use  of  iron  an  architect  is  turned  into  a  civil  engineer 
no  more  appals  us  than  the  often-repeated  threat  that  a  late 
dinner  may  be  called  a  supper.  If  it  means  that  engineering 
skill  excludes  architectural  taste,  the  best  answer  is  supplied  by 
Rennie’s  Waterloo  and  London  Bridges,  which  are  among  the 
very  best  specimens  of  modern  architecture.  If  it  means  that 
our  architects  are  often  deficient  in  the  constructive  skill  of  the 
engineer,  there  is  only  too  much  truth  in  the  admission,  and 
the  sooner  so  lamentable  a  deficiency  is  supplied  the  better. 
We  are  persuaded  that  if  any  able  member  of  the  profession 
would  bestow  on  the  construction  of  private  dwellings  the 
study  which  Mr.  Fairbaim  has  given  to  that  of  warehouses,  he 
would  discover  the  means  of  building  houses,  on  a  lai^e  or 
small  scale,  with  fire-proof  materials,  at  very  little  additional 
expense,  and  with  as  much  increase  of  convenience  as  of  security. 

The  development  of  the  iron  trade  was  indispensable  to  the 
introduction  of  railways,  and,  in  its  turn,  was  greatly  stimulated 
by  it.  The  quantity  of  iron  which  is  required  for  the  carriages, 
the  engines,  the  machinery  of  all  kinds,  the  cisterns,  the  roofs 
and  supports  of  stations  and  warehouses,  can  hardly  be  cal¬ 
culated.  There  are  upwards  of  10,000  miles  of  railway  in  the 
kingdom,  exclusive  of  loops  and  sidings ;  and  merely  to  re-lay 
these  lines,  and  keep  them  in  repair,  consumes  a  prodigious 
amount  of  metal,  probably  not  less  than  500  tons  for  every 
working  day  of  the  year.  Everything  connected  with  these  es¬ 
tablishments  is  on  a  colossal  sc^e.  During  the  present  stag¬ 
nation  of  the  iron  trade,  a  temporary  impulse  was  given  to 
a  branch  of  it  by  the  introduction  of  the  telegraphic  wires, 
and  of  that  crowning  marvel  of  modem  invention,  the  sub¬ 
marine  telegraph. 

It  would  be  superfluous,  even  if  it  were  possible,  to  trace  the 
gradual  metamorphosis  which  is  going  on  around  us  of  familiar 
objects  into  iron.  We  cannot  chronicle  the  first  introduction  of 
iron  hurdles,  iron  fencing,  iron  pumps,  iron  piping,  window 
frames,  spouting,  stable  fittings,  mile  and  guide-posts,  gutter 
kerbs,  and  a  long  list  of  etcseteras.  Portable  iron  houses, 
schools,  and  churches  are  manufactured,  *  for  home  consumption 
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*  and  for  exportation.’  But  everything  sinks  into  insignificance 
compared  with  the  great  wonder  and  puzzle  of  the  day  —  the 
subject  which  is  in  every  one’s  mouth,  and  which  probably  was 
in  the  reader’s  mind  when  he  was  induced  to  undertake  the 
perusal  of  a  paper  on  Iron  —  the  conversion  of  our  hearts  of  oak 
into  iron  plates. 

The  first  attempt  to  realise  the  *  Great  Iron  Master’s  ’  pro¬ 
phecy  that  we  should  sail  in  iron  ships  was  made  by  himself. 
He  constructed  iron  boats,  to  carry  goods  on  the  Severn  and  the 
canals;  but  at  what  time,  and  how  many,  is  uncertain.  Mr. 
Grantham  has  found,  in  a  journal  of  the  year  1787,  an  account 
of  the  arrival  at  Birmingham  *  of  a  canal-boat,  built  of  British 

*  iron  ’  (this  point  then  required  special  notice),  ‘  by  John 
‘Wilkinson,  Esq.,  of  Bradley  Forge;’  and  the  writer  then 
proceeds  to  describe  the  construction  of  this  novel  monster  with 
as  much  care  as  the  newspaper  correspondents  lately  bestowed 
on  the  ‘  Merrimac  ’  and  the  ‘  Monitor.’  From  this  period,  similar 
boats  were  frequently  used  in  inland  navigation ;  and  some  of 
the  earliest  specimens,  Mr.  Grantham  tells  us,  are  still  in  exist¬ 
ence  —  an  incontestable  proof  of  the  durability  of  the  materials. 
The  first  iron  boat  that  was  ever  launched  in  salt-water  was  a 
pleasure-boat,  built  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Jevons,  of 
Liverpool,  in  the  year  1815;  but  it  might  have  been  long 
before  iron  w'as  adopted  as  the  material  for  ship-building 
in  good  earnest,  if,  in  the  meantime,  the  art  of  propelling 
ships  by  steam  had  not  been  brought  into  practical  operation. 
Without  engaging  in  the  attempt  to  penetrate  the  obscurity 
which  besets  the  origin  of  the  steam- boat,  like  that  of  most 
other  great  discoveries,  we  may  claim  for  Scotland  the  merit  of 
having  first  given  a  practical  solution  to  the  problem  which  so 
long  engaged  the  attention  of  projectors.  The  first  steam  vessel 
applied  to  practical  purposes  was  the  steam  tug-boat  which  was 
launched  on  the  Clyde  and  Forth  Canal  in  1802  ;  and  the  first 
steam  packet-boat  established  in  Great  Britain  was  the  ‘  Comet,’ 
which  began  to  ply  on  the  Clyde  in  January  1812. 

The  quantity  of  machinery  required  by  this  new  application 
of  steam  greatly  increased  the  demand  for  iron,  and  gradually 
accustomed  the  public  to  include  that  metal  among  the  principal 
materials  for  ship-building. 

‘  A  series  of  experiments  instituted  by  the  Forth  and  Clyde  Canal 
Company  in  1829-30,  to  ascertain  the  law  of  traction  of  light  boats 
at  high  velocities  on  canals,  led  to  the  application  of  iron  for  the 
construction  of  vessels ;  and  the  lightness  of  these  new  vessels,  com¬ 
bined  with  their  increased  strength,  suggested  the  extended  ap¬ 
plication  of  the  material  in  the  construction  of  vessels  of  much 
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larger  dimensions.’  (^Fairbaim,  Lecture  on  the  Properties  of  Irony 
p.  31.) 

Iron,  it  was  perceived,  was  better  suited  than  wood  to  resist 
the  strain  of  the  engine,  and  would  allow  more  space  for  the 
stowage,  which  was  inconveniently  curtailed  by  the  coals  and  the 
engine.  It  was  not  till  long  afterwards  that  the  employment  of 
iron  in  the  construction  of  a  sailing  vessel  was  attempted. 

The  first  iron  steamboat  that  ever  put  to  sea,  ‘  The  Aaron 
‘  Manby,’  was  built  by  the  manufacturer  whose  name  she  bore, 

*  under  a  patent  which  was  taken  out  in  France  for  steamboats, 
‘in  1820.  She  was  built  at  the  Horsley  works  at  Tipton,  in 
‘  Staffordshire,  was  sent  to  London  in  parts,  and  was  put  together 
‘  in  dock.’  In  September  1821,  Captain,  afterwards  Sir  Charles 
Napier,  who  seems  to  have  been  a  partner  in  the  speculation, 

‘  took  charge  of  her,  and  navigated  her  from  London  direct  to 
‘  Lc  Havre,  and  from  thence  to  Paris,  without  unloading  any 
‘  part  of  her  cargo  —  she  being  the  first  and  only  vessel  that 
‘for  thirty  years  afterwards  sailed  direct  from  London  to 
‘  Paris.’  It  is  farther  worthy  of  note  that  ‘  from  1822  to  1830 
‘  her  hull  never  needed  any  repairs,  though  she  had  been 
‘  repeatedly  aground  with  her  cargo  on  board.’  {Grantham, 

p.  10.) 

The  iron  vessels  that  were  successively  built  are  enumerated 
by  Mr.  Grantham  in  chronological  order,  and  to  most  of  them 
belongs  some  circumstance  of  interest.  The  ‘  Alburkah,’  a  little 
vessel,  built  in  1831,  by  Mr.  M’Gregor  Laird  for  the  African 
expedition,  •which  he  conducted  himself,  drew  only  3  feet  6  inches 
of  water,  and  her  success  dispelled  the  prejudice  which  had 
previously  existed  as  to  the  danger  of  going  to  sea  with  so  light 
a  draught  of  water.  The  ‘  Garryowen,’  built  in  1834,  was  the 
first  that  exhibited  a  ‘  regular  arrangement  of  water-tight  bulk- 
‘  heads,’  an  improvement  the  adoption  of  which  has  since  been 
rendered  compulsory  by  the  legislature.  The  ‘Nemesis’  and 
‘  Phlegethon,’  built  in  1839,  whose  names  seem  ominous  of  their 
future  destiny,  were  the  first  iron  steamers  that  were  engaged 
in  active  warfare,  and  they  took  a  conspicuous  part  in  the  first 
Chinese  expedition.  But,  in  our  opinion,  the  greatest  interest 
which  attaches  to  these  and  all  the  other  vessels  mentioned  by 
!Mr.  Grantham  is,  that  whereas  the  average  duration  of  wooden 
ships  is  thirteen  years,  they  are  all  afioat  at  this  day,  with  the 
exception  of  the  first,  the  ‘  Aaron  Manby,’  and  she  was  not 
broken  up  till  the  year  1855. 

Notwithstanding  this  success,  the  advocacy  of  iron  steamboats 
was  but  uphill  work,  Mr.  Grantham  tells  us,  in  the  year  1842, 
when  he  published  his  first  work  on  the  subject.  The  judgment 
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of  practical  men  was  convinced  of  the  superiority  of  iron,  but 
the  feeling  of  the  public  was  still  in  favour  of  the  old  marine. 
From  that  date,  however,  iron  vessels  have  rapidly  increased, 
and  for  some  years  past  no  ocean-going  steamer  has  been  built 
of  wood.  In  his  first  work,  Mr.  Grantham  gives  an  account  of 
the  construction  of  the  ‘  Great  Britain,’  which  was  then  on  the 
stocks,  and  which  was,  he  says,  at  ‘  that  time,  the  boldest  eflfort 
‘  ever  made  in  iron  ship-building,  and  formed  the  most  remark- 
*  able  feature  in  the  history  of  that  important  science.’  (P.  15.) 
The  resistance  which  the  ‘  Great  Britain  ’  offered  to  the  beating 
of  a  violent  surf,  when  stranded  on  the  coast  of  Ireland,  and 
the  triumphant  style  in  which  she  has  kept  the  sea  since,  without 
receiving  damage  from  the  elements  or  needing  repair  from  the 
injuries  of  time,  have  often  been  cited  as  proofs  of  the  durability 
of  iron  vessels.  To  this  Mr.  Grantham  adds  many  other  in¬ 
stances,  the  most  striking  of  which  is  that  of  the  ‘  Persia’: — 

‘  On  her  first  voyage,  in  1857,  she  was  preceded  by  the  “  Pacific,”  a 
timber-built  steamer,  and  both  seem  to  have  fallen  in  unexpectedly 
with  large  floes  of  ice.^  The  “Pacific”  went  down  with  her  immense 
living  freight;  the  “Persia,”  encountering  a  small  iceberg  when  at  full 
speed,  split  it  in  two,  and  received  no  injury,  except  by  the  fragments 
which  floated  into  the  wheels,  and  broke  several  of  the  floats.’ 
(P.  97.) 

We  rejoice  that  the  Great  Eastern,  after  her  disastrous  trial 
trip,  and  her  subsequent  misfortune  in  the  great  Atlantic  storm, 
has  redeemed  her  character  by  two  most  successful  voyages  to 
and  from  the  United  States.  Of  no  other  material  than  iron 
could  so  gigantic  a  vessel  have  been  constructed.  The  unfor¬ 
tunate  *  President  ’  was  the  largest  wooden  merchant  steamer 
that  ever  put  to  sea,  and  we  well  remember  how  confidently  it 
was  predicted  by  the  ‘  Old  Salts,’  as  they  are  fond  of  calling 
themselves,  at  Liverpool,  *  that  she  must  break  her  back.’  But 
there  is  a  difficulty  in  the  construction  of  such  a  vessel  as  the 
Great  Eastern  which  is  not  yet  fully  overcome.  She  is  propelled 
by  the  combined  action  of  screw  and  paddle ;  but  when  she  is 
encountered  by  a  storm,  the  action  of  the  screw  is  not  affected 
by  tbe  waves  in  the  same  way  as  that  of  the  paddle ;  and  we 
have  not  yet  learned  by  experience  what  under  such  circum¬ 
stances  is  the  strain  upon  the  paddles  and  other  parts  of  the 
vessel,  and  what  are  the  fit  provisions  to  be  made  for  resistance. 
In  all  fairness  the  ‘  Leviathan,’  as  she  was  called  in  the  first 
instance,  must  be  considered  a  great  success,  and  the  crowning 
triumph  of  her  ingenious  engineer,  the  late  Mr.  Brunei.  But 
she  is  as  yet  only  an  experiment  from  which  much  is  still  to  be 
kamt.  The  fatal  accident  which  occurred  on  her  first  trip 
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was  caused  by  a  piece  of  carelessness  which  it  is  impossible  to 
excuse,  but  which,  happily,  can  never  occur  again.  No  outlet 
had  been  provided  for  the  steam  generated  in  the  casings  of 
her  funnels.  The  result  was  exactly  what  might  be  expected 
from  putting  a  tea-kettle  to  boil  on  the  fire  after  having  soldered 
up  the  lid  and  the  spout.  We  do  not  agree  with  those  who 
think  the  Great  Eastern  will  be  the  last  vessel  of  the  size  ever 
constructed ;  we  believe  the  contrary,  and  we  earnestly  hope 
she  will  prove  the  first  of  a  race  of  Leviathans.  It  is  well 
for  us  we  have  private  companies  to  undertake  projects  which 
no  constitutional  Government  could  venture  to  entertain. 

Mr.  Grantham  makes  no  allusion  to  iron  rigging.  The  adop¬ 
tion  of  the  chain  cable  was  the  first  instance  of  the  application  of 
iron  in  the  navy  to  any  purpose  beyond  those  for  which  it  had 
been  used  from  time  immemorial.  A  patent  for  the  invention 
of  chain  cables  was  taken  out  by  a  navy  surgeon  in  the 
year  1808;  and  in  1811,  for  the  first  time,  a  vessel  provided 
with  a  chain  cable  put  to  sea.  But  it  is  only  lately  that  iron 
wire  has  been  employed,  to  any  extent,  for  the  rigging,  and 
more  lately  still  that  the  idea  has  been  seriously  entertained  of 
constructing  iron  masts.  As  yet  there  seem  to  be  objections  to 
the  general  introduction  of  iron  for  these  purposes,  but  the 
analogy  of  the  past  justifies  us  in  believing  that  iron  will  ulti¬ 
mately  supersede  all  other  materials  for  ship-building.  We 
sympathise  with  tliose  who  regret  the  disappearance  of  the 
old  marine,  associated  as  it  is  with  our  ideas  of  picturesque 
beauty  and  national  glory :  but  the  inexorable  march  of 
improvement  cannot  be  stopped.  The  noble  and  graceful  vessels 
of  modern  days  have  supplanted  the  clumsy  picturesqueness 
of  the  Spanish  Armada.  The  Spanish  Armada  reduced  to 
insignificance  the  classic  bark  which  Ulysses  and  his  com¬ 
panions  at  the  commencement  of  each  short  voyage  drew  down 
‘  into  the  divine  sea.’  Utility  must  be  the  first  great  aim.  The 
association  of  beauty  will  follow. 

It  is  curious  to  find  IVIr.  Grantham  urging,  in  favour  of  iron 
boats,  the  saving  of  our  national  timber  and  the  employment 
of  native  produce,  much  in  the  terms  in  which  Dudley  pleaded 
for  his  pit-coal  iron  200  years  ago.  But  the  first  question  is, 
what  material  will  produce  the  best  ship ;  and  the  superiority  of 
iron  over  wood,  we  think,  is  triumphantly  established  by  expe¬ 
rience  in  the  eight  points  on  which  Mr.  Grantham  instituted  a 
comparison,  and  which  he  arranges,  though  not  perhaps  in 
very  natural  or  logical  order,  as  follows :  1.  Strength  combined 
with  lightness.  2.  Capacity  for  stowage.  This  in  large  vessels 
is  as  6  to  5;  in  smaller  ones  as  5  to  4,  an  advanh^e  which 
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may  often  make  the  difference  between  profit  and  no  profit.  3. 
Safety  in  matters  not  immediately  connected  with  strength, 
such  as  increased  buoyancy,  and  comparative  safety  from  fire.  4. 
Speed.  5.  Durability.  6.  Economy  in  repairs.  It  is  calcu¬ 
lated  that  in  twelve  years  the  repairs  of  a  wooden  vessel  equal  its 
prime  cost.  The  ship  carpenter,  like  the  carriage  builder, 
when  he  turns  out  his  work  secures  to  himself  an  annuity  for 
years  to  come.  But  the  iron  shipwright  must  make  his  profit 
in  the  first  instance.  For  about  twelve  years  the  iron  boat 
ought  to  need  no  repairs  at  all ;  and  when  needed  at  last,  or 
rendered  necessary  by  an  accident,  the  reparation  is  unexpensive 
and  easy.  Painting,  it  is  true,  must  be  frequent.  We  entirely 
agree  with  Mr.  Grantham,  that  painting  is  preferable  to  galva¬ 
nizing,  which  imparts  rigidity  to  iron  and  impairs  its  toughness.  * 
A  Commission  has  recently  been  appointed  to  inquire  into  the 
expediency  of  sheathing  iron  vessels  with  copper,  and  great  use 
has  been  made  of  a  patent  metal  invented  by  the  late  Mr. 
^luntz  for  the  purpose.  7.  Cost  of  construction,  the  saving 
effected  by  the  use  of  iron  being  about  10  per  cent.  8.  Draught 
of  water. 

But  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  a  fearful  drawback,  which 
even  in  1842  was  beginning  to  make  itself  felt,  and  which 
jNIr.  Grantham  thus  rather  obscurely  indicates : — 

‘The  public,  and  frequently  builders  themselves,  are  under  con¬ 
siderable  misapprehension  in  respect  to  the  comparative  expense  of 
wooden  and  iron  vessels.  It  is  the  general  impression  that  iron 
vessels  may  be  built  at  a  much  less  expense  than  wooden  ones  ;  and 
some  builders  have,  consequently,  been  induced  to  take  contracts  at 
estimates  too  low  to  ensure  them  a  remuneration  for  the  use  of  ade¬ 
quate  strength  of  material  and  for  fidelity  of  vjorkmanship' 

And  he  goes  on  to  advise  shipowners  not  to  pursue  ‘  this  mis- 
‘  taken  economy,  the  result  of  which  may  readily  be  foreseen.’ 

The  matter,  no  doubt,  is  a  delicate  one  for  a  professional 
man  to  handle ;  and  in  his  present  work  Mr.  Grantham  con¬ 
tents  himself  with  quoting  his  former  guarded  caution,  although 
the  unnamed  result  which  he  anticipated  has  already  occurred 
— in  plain  English,  many  of  the  steamboats  have  been  built  of 
such  bad  materials  that  they  have  been  lost  at  sea.  If  good 
iron  is  strength,  bad  iron  is  weakness ;  and  Mr.  Grantham  indi¬ 
cates  very  clearly  how  the  craft  of  iron  ship-building  has  been 
corrupted,  though  he  scarcely  seems  to  see  the  full  force 


*  It  is  singular  that  on  this  point  modern  science  has  made  no  im¬ 
provement.  Pliny’s  recipe  for  preserving  iron  from  oxidation  is  as 
good  as  any  in  modern  use.  (Hist.  Nat.  cap.  xxxiv.) 
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of  his  own  statements.  Speaking  of  wooden  vessels,  he  tells 
us  that,  —  ‘  The  price  of  new  ships  is  too  much  reduced  to 

*  allow  room  for  profit  when  labour  and  timber  are  so  ex- 

*  pensive  as  in  this  country ;  and  I  believe  it  is  generally 
‘  acknowledged  our  ship-builders  mainly  depend  for  subsist- 
*ence  on  repairs  alone.’  (P.  117.)  And  he  thinks  that 
the  supply  of  an  abundant  material,  such  as  iron,  will  relieve 
the  ship-builder  from  this  unfair  pressure.  But  this  pressure 
arises  from  competition,  and  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  plenty 
and  cheapness  of  the  materials.  The  introduction  of  iron  does 
indeed  allow  the  ship-builder  a  relief,  but  unfortunately  he 
obtains  this  relief  at  the  expense  of  his  customers  and  the  public. 
He  is  enabled  to  economise  in  the  quality  of  a  new  and  com¬ 
paratively  unknown  material.  Every  child  knows  the  dif¬ 
ference  between  oak  and  deal,  and  which  is  the  fittest  for  ship¬ 
building.  But  probably  not  even  the  builder  knows  precisely 
the  quality  of  iron  which  is  necessary  to  ensure  the  safety  of 
the  vessel ;  and  in  another  place,  Mr.  Grantham  mentions  a 
circumstance  which  may  have  contributed  to  mislead  him : — 

*  The  angle  and  the  rivet  iron  are  subjected  in  using  them  to 

*  the  action  of  the  fire  and  the  hammer ;  and  if  they  are  of  in- 

*  ferior  quality  will  show  it ;  but  the  plates  are  not  much  tried 
‘  in  working,  and  their  quality  escapes  observation.’  And 
it  is  a  natural  mistake,  especially  when  encouraged  by  self- 
interest,  to  suppose  that  the  material  which  can  be  worked  up 
conveniently  will  also  serve  all  other  purposes  for  which  it  is 
destined.  Accordingly,  it  is  the  boat-plates  that  in  recently- 
constructed  vessels  have  failed  ;  and  so  serious  has  been  the  con¬ 
sequent  loss  of  life  and  property,  that  even  a  return  to  wooden 
vessels  would  be  desirable,  if  there  were  not  an  easier  and  more 
obvious  remedy  at  hand.  Let  not  the  shipowner  plead  his  igno¬ 
rance  of  the  iron  trade.  There  is  no  great  mystery  in  the  matter. 
Let  him  go  into  the  market  and  inquire  the  price  of  ordinary 

*  boiler-plates,’  and  then  the  price  of  what  are  now  called  ‘  boat- 

*  plates.’  The  difference  between  the  two,  some  25s.  more  or  less 
per  ton,  gives  the  amount  of  saving  for  which  the  loss  of  crew  and 
cargo  is  risked.  *  Lloyd’s  rules  ’  enjoin  that  ‘  the  whole  of  the 

*  iron  should  be  of  good  malleable  quality.’  But  for  this  vague 
phrase  should  be  substituted  the  specific  stipulation  that  the 
quality  of  the  plates  should  not  be  inferior  to  that  of  boiler¬ 
plates.  A  fixed  intelligible  standard  is  thus  secured ;  for  the 
quality  of  boiler-plates  cannot  be  lowered  without  risking 
disaster  and  detection ;  nor  is  any  hardship  inflicted  on  the 
shipowner,  for  the  strength  enjoined  is  the  very  least  that  can 
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be  expected  to  bear  the  strain  to  which  a  sea-going  ship  is  ex¬ 
posed.* 

When  the  Admiralty  first  turned  their  attention  in  earnest 
to  the  construction  of  iron  vessels,  they  had  the  experience  of 
the  commercial  marine  to  guide  them,  and  they  were  fully 
aware  of  the  importance  of  securing  a  good  quality  of  iron.  For 
many  years  the  introduction  of  iron  as  the  material  for  ship¬ 
building  in  the  Royal  Navy  bad  been  discussed.  But  the  adverse 
opinion  was  not  confined,  as  is  commonly  asserted,  to  *  naval 
‘  men  of  the  old  school ;  ’  it  was  shared  by  many  engineers  and 
ship-builders.  It  was  generally  assum^  that  no  sea-going 
ship  could  cany'  a  weight  of  iron  sufficient  to  turn  a  cannon 
ball ;  and  that  iron  plates  of  ordinary  thickness  would  be 
more  easily  and  more  dangerously  fractured  than  w'ood,  and 
less  easily  repaired.  Accordingly,  we  find  that  the  authors  of 
*  Metals  and  their  Alloys,'  and  also  Mr.  Grantham,  writing  as 
late  as  in  1857  and  1858,  give  up  the  project  of  employing 
iron  as  the  material  for  ships  of  war.  The  proposal  to  case 
gun-boats  with  iron  was  first  made  by  the  Emperor  of  the 
French  in  the  Crimean  war,  and  so  far  succeeded  that  his 
vessels,  though  scarcely  seaworthy,  proved  invulnerable  to  all 
that  the  batteries  of  Kimburn  could  bring  to  bear  upon  them. 
The  English  iron  floating  batteries  were  less  satisfactory: 
they  were  hastily  and  carelessly  constructed,  of  inferior  mate¬ 
rial  ;  and  the  result  of  the  experiments  subsequently  tried  on 
their  iron  sides  supplied  another  argument  against  the  use  of 
iron — against  the  use  of  had  iron  it  is  an  argument  which 
ought  not  to  be  forgotten. 

It  is  foreign  to  our  present  purpose  to  give  the  history  of  the 
controversy  between  iron  sides  and  wooden  walls.  The  Admi¬ 
ralty,  whether  thoroughly  convinced  or  not,  had  already  taken 
steps  which  must  have  led  eventually  to  the  reconstruction  of 
the  navy,  when  the  naval  duel  in  Hampton  Roads — an  event 
which  excited  the  greatest  interest  in  this  country  —  occurred 
in  the  nick  of  time  to  assist  the  discussion.  To  ])ractical 
men  who  had  carefully  watched  the  progress  of  events,  and 
‘  to  tliose,’  says  Mr.  Fairbaim,  ‘  who  had  gone  through 
‘  the  whole  series  of  experiments  of  the  Iron  Plate  Com- 
‘  mission,  the  engagement  brought  no  fresh  conviction.’ 
(Lecture,  p.  10.)  But  it,  at  once  and  with  the  rapidity  of 

*  A  boat-plate  should  stand  the  test  of  bending  to  an  angle  of 
30°  when  cold.  No  plate  that  will  bend  can  be  otherwise  than  good. 
The  specimens  to  be  seen  at  Chatham  of  4- inch  plates  bent  by 
hydraulic  pressure  give  us  an  idea  of  the  wonderful  pliability  and 
toughness  of  iron  of  superior  quality. 
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lightning,  brought  popular  opinion  to  the  point  to  which  it  had 
already  been  slowly  tending,  and  Mr.  Fairbairn  only  expresses 
the  general  sentiment  when  he  adds,  *  It  is  quite  evident  our 

*  navy  must  be  entirely  of  iron.’  Whether  it  is  preferable  to  con¬ 
struct  vessels  wholly  of  iron,  or  to  arm  wooden  vessels,  ‘  at  least 

*  their  vital  parts,’  with  iron  plates,  is  a  less  important  discussion ; 
for  it  seems  inevitable  that  for  some  time  both  methods  must 
be  employed.  To  some  extent  a  similar  compromise  is  forced 
upon  the  respective  advocates  of  iron  guard-ships  and  an  iron 
sea-going  fleet.  If  England  is  to  maintain  her  supremacy  on 
the  seas,  she  must,  as  Captain  Reed  says,  build  vessels  that  can 
keep  the  sea.  But  if  the  citizens  of  London  and  Liverpool  are 
to  sleep  soundly  in  their  beds  in  time  of  Avar,  they  must  know 
that  there  are  stationed  in  the  Thames  and  the  Mersey 
guardships  carrying  armour  Avhich  no  guns  of  the  enemy 
can  penetrate,  and  carrying  guns  which  no  plates  of  the  enemy 
can  resist.  Subsequent  events  have,  in  some  degree,  modified 
the  opinions  which  were  formed  on  the  operations  of  the  ‘  Mer- 
rimac  ’  and  ‘  Monitor ;’  and  there  is  no  doubt  we  have  still  much 
to  learn.  Mr.  Scott  Russell’s  iron  target  has  been  demolished 
at  Shoeburyness,  and  the  French  artillerists  have  constructed 
a  gun  which  pierces  4-inch  iron  plates  at  1000  metres. 
In  fact,  the  aspect  of  the  case  changes  each  time  that  the 
Ordnance  Office  and  the  Admiralty  get  a-head  of  each  other — 
the  one  in  perfecting  the  means  of  attack,  the  other  those  of 
defence.  The  Report  of  the  Commission  on  Fortifications  is 
grounded  on  the  assumption  that  the  ordnance  Avill  remain 
masters  of  the  field  —  so  far,  at  least,  that  ‘  guns  avUI  be  pro- 
*duced  of  a  sufiScient  power  to  penetrate,  at  a  considerable 

*  distance,  the  heaviest  armour  plating  that  is  compatible  with 

*  the  necessary  qualities  of  sea-going  vessels.’  And  in  the  in¬ 
terests  of  peace  and  of  England  (we  are  proud  to  say  that  in 
the  unaggressive  position  which  England  assumes  these  in¬ 
terests  are  identical),  it  is  to  be  hoped  the  ordnance  may  ever 
maintain  its  supremacy.  For  the  guns  which  nominally  repre¬ 
sent  the  power  of  attack,  do  in  fact  measure  the  poAver  of 
resistance  to  the  aggression  of  an  armour-plated  invader. 

We  meddle  not  with  the  question  of  national  defences,  farther 
than  regards  the  quality  of  the  material ;  but  this  is  a  part  of 
the  subject  to  Avhich  much  too  little  attention  has  hitherto  been 
paid.  It  may  not  perhaps  be  fully  proved  what  is  the  limit 
of  the  weight  of  armour  Avhich  may  be  put  on  a  sea-going 
vessel :  this  is  a  nautical  question.  But  still  less  is  it  ascer¬ 
tained  what  poAver  of  resistance  can  be  imparted  to  a  plate  of 
given  weight  and  thickness :  this  is  a  manufacturing  question. 
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and  in  fact  depends  mainly  on  the  quality  of  the  iron.  It  is 
now  a  race  between  the  nations  of  the  world  which  shall  first 
get  an  iron-clad  fleet.  It  is  quite  as  important,  though  less 
obvious  a  matter  of  rivalry,  which  shall  secure  for  Jts  fleet  the 
best  iron,  for  on  this  point  the  victory  will  ultimately  depend. 
In  a  state  of  rapid  transition  from  one  mode  of  warfare  to 
another,  involving  a  change  in  the  art  of  war  hardly  less 
complete  than  that  occasioned  by  the  introduction  of  gun¬ 
powder,  it  is  inevitable  that  the  Government  departments  must 
often  be  compelled  to  do  and  to  undo,  in  order  to  maintain 
that  naval  superiority  which  is  the  condition  of  our  national 
safety.  They  have  no  alternative.  They  must  adopt  the 
discoverv  of  the  day,  and  take  the  chance  of  its  being 
superseded  on  the  morrow' ;  but  this  chance  of  having  to  do 
their  work  twice  over,  becomes  a  certainty  if  haste  or  any  other 
kind  of  pressure  prevents  their  securing  the  best  materials  in 
the  first  instance. 

The  great  need  of  the  day  then  is  good  iron;  and  it  is  acknow¬ 
ledged  to  be  so  by  the  Government,  who  have  appointed  a  Commis¬ 
sion  to  inquire  and  report  on  the  subject.  But  that  it  is  no  longer 
an  easy  matter  to  find  good  iron,  every  man’s  dally  experience  tells 
him.  If  he  goes  into  a  hardware  shop,  he  probably  hears  some 
complaint  of  modern  iron.  If  he  takes  up  a  newspaper,  his  eye  is 
caught  by  the  account  of  some  accident  by  sea  or  by  land  which  is 
laid  to  the  charge  of  iron.  If  his  railway  dividends  decline, 
the  necessity  of  prematurely  replacing  the  rails  w'hich  had  been 
made  of  bad  iron  bears  the  blame.  In  short,  it  is  generally  felt  that 
notwithstanding  all  our  boasted  improvement,  some  deteriora¬ 
tion  of  the  manufacture,  or  some  demoralisation  of  the  trade, 
has  taken  place :  and  our  anxiety  to  check  this  growing  evil  is 
painfully  increased  when  we  find  tliat  the  national  safety  is 
staked  on  the  quality  of  our  iron. 

The  subject  of  the  iron  manufacture  thus  becomes  of  interest 
to  many  who  had  hitherto  been  repelled  by  its  complexity  and 
its  technicalities ;  but  it  is  less  difficult  than  it  appears  at  first 
sight,  and  by  the  exertion  of  a  little  patience,  it  will  be  easy  to 
unravel  one  by  one  the  threads  of  which  the  tangled  tissue  is 
combined  —  so  far,  at  least,  as  to  form  some  notion  of  the 
nature  and  extent  of  the  evil,  and  of  its  remedy. 

Let  us  take  up  one  of  the  price  lists  which  are  published  from 
time  to  time  for  the  guidance  of  manufacturers  and  dealers.  It 
is  very  vague  and  is  not  intended  to  give  information  to  those 
unacquainted  with  the  trade,  but  it  will  serv’e  as  a  string  on 
which  to  hang  our  explanations.  The  first  distinction  it  marks 
is  between  pig  iron,  the  raw  material,  and  *  wrought,’  or 
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finished  iron.  But  in  the  list  before  us  is  mentioned  a  third 
state,  ‘  puddled  ’  iron.  This  is  half-manvfactured  irony  and  in 
ordinary  times  it  is  not  included  in  the  price  lists,  because  it  is 
needed  for  his  own  use  by  the  manufacturer  who  makes  it,  and 
none  of  it  is  to  be  found  in  the  market ;  nor  should  we  per¬ 
plex  the  reader  by  noticing  it,  but  that  there  is  a  probability 
that  Government  may  become  a  considerable  purchaser  of  iron 
in  this  intermediate  state.  If  pig  iron  is  compared  to  flour, 
wrought  iron  will  represent  the  loaf,  and  puddled  iron  is  the 
dough.  Dough  is  not  usually  an  article  of  commerce,  but 
if  a  demand  were  raised  for  it,  the  supply  vt’ould  not  be 
lacking.*  Pig  iron  is  next  classified  according  to  its  uses. 
There  is  a  column  headed,  ‘  for  foundry  purposes,’  and  another, 

‘  for  forge  purposes.’  This  diversity  is  caused  partly  by  the 
different  property  of  the  ores,  but  mainly  by  the  difference  of 
the  fuel  and  of  the  treatment.  The  fluid  iron  needed  for 
the  foundry  is  produced  by  diminishing  the  ‘  burden,’  as  it  is 
called,  of  the  furnaces ;  that  is  to  say,  by  increasing  the  propor¬ 
tion  of  the  fuel  to  the  mineral,  and  thus  impregnating  the 
produce  with  a  greater  amount  of  carbon :  hence  the  foundry 
iron  being  the  most  costly  to  make,  bears  a  higher  price  in  the 
market  than  the  forge  iron,  made  with  the  same  materials  and 
by  the  same  mode  of  manufacture,  and  in  that  sense  is  better, 
but  in  no  other. 

The  next  distinction  is  between  the  hot  and  cold-blast  iron. 
The  existence  of  such  a  distinction  has  only  lately  been 
made  known  to  the  general  reader ;  its  nature  is  little  under¬ 
stood,  and  as  the  explanation  of  it  involves  much  that 
should  be  popularly  known  respecting  the  iron  trade,  it  de¬ 
serves  our  careful  attention.  The  effect  of  this  new  and 
powerful  agency,  the  hot  blast,  will  be  readily  understood 
by  the  reader  who  remembers  (as  Avho  does  not?)  to  have 
passed  many  a  quarter  of  an  hour  at  a  foreign  inn  in 
blowing  his  wood  fire.  He  must  have  observed  that  where 
the  blast  of  the  bellows  strikes  the  embers,  it  produces  a 
black  spot,  and  at  the  place  and  for  the  time  checks  combus¬ 
tion  ;  of  the  same  nature  is  the  effect  of  the  cold  blast  on  the 
smelting  furnace.  But  by  previously  heating  in  an  oven  to  a 
very  high  temperature  the  air  which  is  blown  into  the  furnace,  a 
prodigious  increase  of  combustive  power  is  obtained.  The  credit 
of  this  invention  is  due  to  Mr.  Neilson,  of  Glasgow,  who  took  out 


•  It  is  not  necessary  to  embarrass  the  reader  with  the  mention  of 
malleable  castings  made  from  charcoal  pig  iron,  and  annealed  by 
means  of  domatile. 
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a  patent  for  it  in  1829,  and  by  this  means  raised  the  iron  manu¬ 
facture  of  Scotland  to  its  present  important  position.  The 
coal  usually  employed  was  so  unfit  for  coking  that  it  lost  55  per 
cent,  in  the  process.  It  was  now  sent  to  the  furnace  in  its  raw 
state,  and  less  than  a  third  of  the  fuel  proved  to  be  sufficient. 
It  was  found  that  the  hot  air  expelled  to  a  certain  extent  the 
noxious  properties  from  the  coal,  which  the  process  of  coking 
had  hitherto  been  employed  to  overcome,  and  in  many  dis¬ 
tricts  it  rendered  availalile  materials,  some  of  great  value, 
such  as  the  incombustible  anthracite,  and  some,  on  the  other 
hand,  of  very  inferior  quality,  all  of  which  it  had  hitherto  been 
inexpedient  or  impossible  to  employ  in  the  making  of  iron. 
This  discovery,  as  it  slowly  travelled  southwards,  brought 
timely  aid  to  those  parts  of  the  old  districts  where  the  best 
fuel  was  becoming  scarce,  and  it  brought  into  general  use 
a  vast  quantity  of  new  mineral,  and  even  a  new  material. 
On  looking  over  the  price  list  we  see  certain  kinds  of  iron  dis¬ 
tinguished  as  ‘  cinder  iron’  and  *  all  mine’  respectively.  Cinder  is 
the  refuse  of  the  puddling  forge,  containing  a  considerable  per¬ 
centage  of  iron  in  combination  with  the  impurities  which  have 
been  expelled  from  the  pig  iron  by  the  process  of  puddling. 
The  power  acquired  by  the  hot  blast  of  extracting  from  the  ‘cinder’ 
this  iron  is  equivalent  to  the  discovery  of  a  new  ironstone  sup¬ 
plied  for  nothing ;  but  the  produce  is  much  deteriorated  by  the 
admixture  of  this  material.  It  is  known  as  ‘  cinder  iron.’  ‘  All 
‘  mine  ’  is  an  assurance  that  no  such  deleterious  ingredient  has 
been  admitted. 

Of  the  two  classes  of  ironstone  which  are  found  in  connexion 
with  the  coal  measures,  the  argillaceous  or  the  clay  ironstone, 
and  the  carbonaceous  or  the  ‘  black  band,’  the  former  only  can 
be  worked  extensively  by  means  of  the  ‘  cold  blast.’  It  is  the 
most  generally  useful  of  .all  the  British  irons,  and  when  a  tough 
fibrous  quality  is  required  this  one  is  indispensable.  It  alone 
produces  iron  which  has  the  greatest  of  all  merits,  that  of  being 
neither  *  red  short’  nor  ‘cold  short;’  that  is  to  say,  not  being 
brittle  either  when  red  hot  or  when  cold.  It  is  found  in  m.any 
parts  of  England,  Scotland,  and  Wales,  but  the  chief  seats  of 
the  old  iron  trade  were  South  Staffordshire,  Shropsliire,  and 
parts  of  Wales.  The  bhack  band  was  at  once  brought  into 
general  use  by  the  hot  blast.  It  is  chiefly  found  in  Scotland, 
North  Staffordshire  and  South  Wales.  It  supplies  a  vast  amount 
of  valuable  iron,  at  a  very  che.ap  rate ;  but  the  produce  has  the 
defect  of  being  cold  short,  and  is  not  fitted  for  purposes  where 
great  strength  and  toughness  are  required.  Of  the  ores  not 
found  in  connexion  with  coal,  the  hsematites,  so  called  from 
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their  blood-reJ  colour,  arc  the  most  important.  They  abound 
in  many  parts  of  the  country,  but  especially  near  Ulverstone, 
Whitehaven,  and  in  the  Forest  of  Dean.  The  haematite  iron 
is  of  very  superior  quality,  but  it  has  the  defect  of  being  ‘  red 
*  short.’  It  should  not  be  employed  where  much  manipulation  is 
to  be  undergone.  Its  chief  value  is  for  the  new  processes  of  steel, 
and  for  ‘  tin  and  black  plates.’  Some  of  the  haematite  ores  have 
been  worked  from  very  early  times ;  but  they  have  been  brought 
into  general  use  only  by  means  of  the  hot  blast,  and  the  in¬ 
crease  facilities  of  traffic,  which  gave  them  what  nature  had 
denied,  a  ready  connexion  with  the  fuel  needed  to  smelt 
them.  It  is  singular  that  the  discoveries  of  iron  ore  in  the 
Cleveland  or  Middlesbro’  district  took  place  just  when  the 
complete  development  of  the  I'ailway  system  and  the  general 
use  of  the  hot  blast  made  it  most  available ;  and  so  rapid  has 
been  the  rise  of  this  district,  that  already  its  produce  more  than 
equals  that  of  the  old  South  Staffordshire  manufacture.  The 
ores  are  of  unknown,  and  for  all  practical  purposes,  of  boundless 
extent;  the  protluce  is  a  valuable  iron  suited  both  for  forge 
and  foundry,  but  not  of  a  tough  quality.  The  Northampton¬ 
shire  ore  is  of  the  same  geological  character,  and  of  a  somewhat 
similar  quality.  It  has  a  tendency  to  red  shortness,  but  the 
ore  is  in  great  request  with  the  iron  masters  who  make  much 
use  of  ‘  cinder,’  the  defects  of  which  it  in  some  degree  corrects. 

These  are  all  the  varieties  of  British  iron  which  for 
practical  purposes  we  need  notice  at  the  present  time. 
From  them  is  derived  the  supply  for  the  prodigiously  in¬ 
creased  production  of  iron,  which  has  acted  reciprocally  as 
cause  and  effect  of  the  rapidly  expanding  civilisation  of 
modem  days.  Between  the  years  1840  and  1860 '  the  make 
of  iron  was  actually  trebled  ;  in  the  former  year  it  was 
a  little  less  than  1,400,000  tons ;  in  the  latter  it  exceeded 
4,150,000  tons.  But  the  reader  will  have  collected  from  the 
brief  account  we  have  just  given  of  the  ironstones  recently 
brought  into  general  use  that  they  do  not  supply  iron  equally 
available  for  all  purposes,  and  that  they  especially  fail  to  pro¬ 
duce  the  best  tough  fibrous  iron.  It  might,  therefore,  be  anti¬ 
cipated  that  in  spite  of  the  great  increase  of  production  generally, 
the  supply  of  this  particular  quality  of  iron  would  be  insufficient, 
even  though  it  were  assumed  to  be  still  as  considerable  as  it 
was  before  the  new  ironstones  were  introduced.  But  this,  un¬ 
fortunately,  is  far  from  being  the  case.  Many  of  the  manufac¬ 
turers  of  the  old  district  have  been  induced,  or  have  been  forced, 
in  some  instances  by  the  exhaustion  of  the  best  materials,  but 
more  generally  by  the  pressure  of  competition,  to  avail  them- 
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selves  of  the  hot  blast  to  introduce  inferior  and  cheaper 
materials,  and  the  result  has  been,  that  the  quantity  of  cold- 
blast  iron,  which  by  official  returns  is  stated  to  exceed 
770,000  tons  in  the  year  1840, —  and  therefore  at  that  time 
exceeded  one-half  of  the  whole  annual  make  of  the  country, — 
was  in  1860  estimated  (for  there  were  no  official  returns)  at  about 
150,000  tons,  not  much  more  than  one- thirtieth  of  the  Avhole 
make  of  that  year.*  It  is  not  contended  that  the  cold  blast 
exclusively  produces  tough  iron  of  high  quality.  The  precise 
effect  of  the  hot  blast  is  much  disputed  among  practical  and 
scientific  men,  nor  has  it  ever  been  satisfactorily  ascertained 
whether,  if  the  materials  were  precisely  the  same,  the  quality 
of  the  produce  would  be  deteriorated  by  the  hot  blast.  But  the 
hot  blast  may  be  applied  to  any  materials,  from  the  very  best  to 
the  very  worst ;  the  cold  blast  can  be  applied  only  to  the  best, 
and  hence  its  produce  bears  a  higher  price  than  the  best  of  the  hot 
blast  in  the  market,  either  because  practical  men  think  it  really 
better,  or  because  they  are  willing  to  pay  more  for  an  article 
which  is  guaranteed  by  its  very  name.  The  introduction  of 
the  hot  blast  has  conferred  an  infinite  benefit  on  the  iron  trade 
and  on  the  country,  but  it  has  brought  with  it  a  redundant  supply 
of  an  inferior  article,  and  an  unlimited  power  (and  with  the  power 
the  temptation)  to  practise  false  economy  and  to  commit  fraud. 
Hence  have  arisen  two  results  which  have  generally  been  con¬ 
founded,  and  which  it  is  desirable  to  keep  distinct.  The  one  is, 
that  there  has  taken  place  a  notable  deterioration  in  the  manu¬ 
facture.  There  is  annually  produced  a  larger  quantity  of  infe¬ 
rior  iron  than  can  be  used  for  reservoirs,  cisterns,  and  the 
multifarious  purposes  to  which  inferior  iron  is  legitimately 
applicable,  and  at  periods  of  unusual  demand  the  indueement  to 
produce  quantity  at  the  expense  of  quality  acts  with  irresistible 
force.  At  the  first  establishment  of  railways,  for  instance — 
the  time  is  now  remote,  and  truth  has  oozed  out  —  in  the  hurry 
and  eagerness  of  the  moment,  the  manufacturers  were  often 
urged  by  the  surveyors  to  send  ‘any  rubbish,’  provided  it 
were  made  smooth  and  looked  nice,  and  were  delivered 
quickly.  But  at  all  times  the  cheap  and  inferior  quality 
is  forced  into  use  by  competition.  Competition  acts  feebly 
in  an  early  state  of  society,  and  in  a  different  direction 
from  that  which  it  takes  in  a  more  advanced  stage  of  ci  .ili- 
sation.  Its  first  aim  is  to  produce  something  more  costly 
and  more  choice,  to  win  the  patronage  of  the  few ;  its 

*  Vide  a  pamphlet  entitled  ‘  What  is  good  Iron,  and  How  to  get  it.’ 
London:  1862.  From  which  we  have  borrowed  some  of  these 
curious  facts. 
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next  13  to  bring  the  luxuries  of  the  few  within  the  reach  of  the 
many;  cheapness  becomes  its  chief  object,  and  often  ends  in 
being  its  sole  object.  We  long  cherished  the  belief  that  no  iron 
is  so  bad  that  it  could  not  be  turned  to  some  account ;  but  prac¬ 
tical  men  affirm  too  confidently  to  admit  of  dispute,  that  iron 
is  produced  which  is  good  for  nothing  hut  to  sell,  and  woe  betide 
those  who  fall  in  with  it.  ‘  Di  meliora  piis,  erroremque  hostibus 
*  ilium.’  It  is  remarkable  how  little  the  danger  of  a  deteriora¬ 
tion  in  the  manufacture  seems  to  have  attracted  the  attention  of 
jirofessional  writers  on  the  subject.  Mr.  Scrivener,  in  the  second 
edition  of  his  history  of  the  iron  trade,  published  in  1854,  an¬ 
nounces  with  exultation  that  in  that  year  the  annual  make  had 
reached  the  amount  of  2,700,000  tons  (since  so  much  exceeded) ; 
but  the  only  drawback  he  apprehends  is  that  the  resources  of  the 
country  should  not  long  suffice  for  so  large  a  production,  and 
no  fear  of  possible  falling  off  in  the  quality  seems  to  cross 
his  mind. 

The  second  result  to  which  w'e  have  alluded  is  not  less 
important.  Amid  the  vast  increase  of  different  qualities  of  iron, 
to  which  it  would  be  an  abuse  of  language  to  apply  the  word 
bad,  as  they  are  excellent  for  the  different  purposes  to  which 
they  are  specially  applicable,  there  is  a  very  insufficient  supply 
of  the  best  tough  iron,  the  kind  of  iron  which  is  needed  when 
the  material  is  to  be  subjected  to  much  manipulation,  and  is 
required  to  maintain  its  toughness  to  the  last — the  kind  which, 
above  all  others,  is  required  for  the  manufacture  of  armour- 
plates. 

Tlie  reader  is  aware  that  wrought  iron  is  brought  to  its 
perfection  by  repeated  working;  but  some  kinds  of  iron  reach 
their  perfection  after  very  few  heatings,  and  all  kinds  after  a 
certain  number  of  heatings  begin  to  decline  in  quality  till  at 
last  they  are  utterly  worthless.  Mr.  Clay  tells  us  that  in  six 
W'orkings  iron  of  ordinary  quality  attained  its  highest  degree  of 
strength,  improving  at  each  stage,  but  after  each  of  six  subse- 
<[uent  workings  it  successively  sustained  an  inferior  test.  (Metals 
and  their  Alloys,  p.  317.)  Superior  iron  would  endure  further 
manipulation ;  but  it  is  only  the  very  best  which  will  bear  the 
repeated  heating  and  reheating  to  which  the  armour-plate  is 
subjected,  without  losing  its  fibrous  texture  and  its  toughness. 
It  is  for  this  reason,  moreover,  that  iron  in  the  half-manufactured 
state,  of  which  we  have  spoken,  the  ‘  puddled  bar,’  is  recom¬ 
mended  as  the  proper  material  for  an  armour-plate.  In  a  more 
advanced  state,  iron,  however  good  in  quality,  has  not  enough 
vitality  left  in  it  to  endure  the  manipulation  to  which  it  must 
be  subjected. 
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In  the  use  of  the  new  ironstones  great  skill  has  been 
attained  in  devising  mixtures,  so  as  to  correct  the  opposite 
defects  of  the  several  ingredients ;  but  the  correction  is  insuf¬ 
ficient  to  produce  a  material  that  will  answer  purposes  for  which 
a  high  degree  of  toughness  is  required.  For  these  purposes  the 
only  iron  which  is  entirely  suitable  is  that  produced  from  the  clay 
ironstones.  We  observe,  with  entire  coincidence  of  opinion, 
that  Mr.  Fairbairn,  in  his  lecture,  assumes  that  none  other  can 
be  thought  of  for  the  plating  of  ships.  He  confines  his  tests 
to  these  alone.  Wlien  the  value  of  the  argillaceous 
ores  for  the  production  of  tough  iron, — which  was  the  leading 
maxim  of  the  old  iron  trade, — is  thoroughly  and  practically 
recognised,  the  improvement  which  has  been  made  of  late  years 
will  be  as  solid  as  it  is  striking ;  but  unhappily  this  recognition 
is  opposed  with  all  the  zeal  which  interest  combined  with  local 
attachments  and  prejudices  can  inspire.  Most  manufacturers 
are  very  much  in  the  hands  of  their  managers ;  the  manager 
has  a  strong  interest  in  keeping  down  cost :  on  this  his  credit 
depends,  and  no  way  of  keeping  down  cost  is  so  convenient 
to  himself  as  economy  in  the  quality  of  the  materials.  More¬ 
over,  he  probably  has  come  from  one  of  the  new  iron  dis¬ 
tricts,  and  he  brings  with  him  the  practice  and  the  maxims  of 
the  district  where  he  has  received  his  training.  No  stronger 
confirmation  of  this  can  be  given  than  Mr.  Fairhairn’s  remark, 
that  ‘  white  iron  is  almost  always  preferred  for  forge  purposes.’ 
Now,  in  the  same  page  Mr.  Fairbairn  tells  us  that  ‘  the  pigs 
‘  in  which  carbon  most  predominates  (that  is  to  say,  the  grey 
*  pigs,)  have,  as  a  rule,  been  least  contaminated  with  other 
‘  impurities  during  the  process  of  smelting,  and  are  in  many 
‘  respects  preferable  for  the  manufacture  of  wrought  iron,’  and 
the  grey  forge  iron  bears  a  higher  price  in  the  market,  because 
it  is  acknowledged  to  be  the  most  valuable.  But  so  many 
managers  have  been  reared  in  districts  where  the  materials 
will  produce  none  but  lighter-coloured  iron  for  forge  purposes, 
that,  by  habit,  they  have  learned  to  prefer  the  inferior  article 
even  without  reference  to  its  greater  cheapness. 

Nothing  would  be  more  interesting  than  a  series  of  well- 
conducted  experiments  to  test  the  properties  and  qualities  of 
the  principal  ‘makes’  of  iron  in  the  kingdom.  But  the  work 
is  one  of  great  labour  and  expense,  and  would  require  a  com¬ 
plete  practical  knowledge  of  the  trade  and  the  manufacture, 
which  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  in  combination  with  the 
requisite  mechanical  and  scientific  skill.  Many  insulated  sets 
of  experiments  of  great  interest  have  been  made.  But  the  dif¬ 
ference  of  their  dates,  and  the  want  of  this  local  and  practical  know- 
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ledge  in  the  experimenters,  much  impair  their  utility  as  guides. 
The  tabular  statement  of  the  strength  of  different  kinds  of 
iron  which  Mr.  Fairbaim  gives  (Table  VII.)  in  his  work  on  the 
application  of  iron  to  building  purposes,  is  interesting  chiefly  as 
a  matter  of  history.  Since  his  trials  were  made  nineteen  of  the 
works  he  mentions  have  been  abandoned  (not  all  of  them  per¬ 
manently  it  is  to  be  hoped),  three  of  them  have  been  pulled  down, 
and  one  has  been  converted  into  a  railway  station.  Of  those 
which  are  quoted  as  producing  cold-blast  iron,  ten  are  now  using 
the  hot-blast.  Moreover,  as  far  as  we  can  judge,  all  the  kinds 
of  iron  are  not  of  the  same  denomination ;  that  is  to  say,  some 
are  more  suitable  for  forge,  and  some  for  foundry  pur¬ 
poses,  and  therefore  are  not  such  as  can  be  fairly  compared 
with  each  other.  But  the  descriptions  of  the  iron  are  somewhat 
vaguely  given,  and  we  presume  that  what  puzzles  us  can  be 
explained  by  the  diversity  of  nomenclature  prevailing  at  different 
times  and  in  different  districts.  In  the  year  1858  the  iron 
masters  were  invited  by  an  advertisement  of  the  Ordnance 
Office  to  send  in  specimens  of  their  make,  to  be  subjected  to 
a  series  of  chemical  and  mechanical  tests.  Unquestionably  to 
comply  would  have  been  patriotic  and  politic  too  on  the  part  of 
the  iron  masters,  especially  those  who  produced  the  best  iron ; 
but  the  invitation  was  clogged  with  conditions  which  excited 
jealousy,  and  manufacturers  whose  iron  enjoyed  the  highest 
repute  were  precisely  those  who  had  the  least  reason  for  wishing 
to  enter  into  the  proposed  competition.  Out  of  more  than  two 
hundred  iron  masters  only  eighteen  sent  in  specimens,  and  of 
this  small  number  only  four  are  among  those  whose  iron  Mr. 
Fmrbairn  selected  as  the  subjects  of  his  own  experiments.*  The 
result  is  that  though  the  report  of  these  experiments  published 
by  the  Ordnance  Office  contains  much  important  information,  it 
is  but  a  very  slight  contribution  tow'ards  the  great  desideratum, 
a  full  account  of  the  i)roperties  of  the  different  kinds  of  pig  iron 
which  form  the  raw  material  of  the  iron  manufacture  of  the 
United  Kingdom. 

To  take  a  general  survey  of  the  products  of  the  British 
manufacture,  and  to  compare  them  with  those  of  foreign 
lands,  we  turn  to  the  International  Exhibition.  The  most 
profltable  object  of  such  a  comparison  would  be  to  note  the 


*  A  private  manufacturer  would  have  ordered  ‘  trial  lots  ’  of  iron 
from  the  firms  who  in  his  opinion  manufactured  the  best  iron  of  the 
description  he  wanted.  The  more  nearly  Government  can  assimi¬ 
late  its  course  to  that  of  a  private  firm,  the  more  efficient  its  opera¬ 
tions  will  be. 
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many  points  on  which  we  may  derive  some  useful  hints  from  the 
industry  and  skill  of  strangers ;  but  at  present  we  desire  only 
to  form  some  idea  of  our  relative  position  with  respect  to  the 
means  of  national  defence.  And,  considered  with  reference  to 
this  object,  the  survey  is  highly  satisfactory.  The  improvement 
in  the  iron  department  since  the  last  Exhibition  of  1851  is 
very  remarkable.  The  dimensions  of  some  of  the  specimens 
exhibited  are  such  as  we  believe  cannot  be  equalled  by  any 
other  eountry ;  but  we  are  not  entitled  to  draw  this  eonclusion 
from  the  absence  of  any  foreign  specimens  of  equal  size,  as  the 
transport  of  such  large  masses  would  be  both  difficult  and 
costly.  Great  progress  has  been  made  in  the  art  of  casting. 
The  large  pipes  of  4ft.  diameter,  for  the  conveyance  of  the 
waters  of  Loch  Katrine  to  Glasgow,  would  have  gladdened  the 
heart  of  James  Watt,  when  in  his  early  days  he  toiled 
so  hard,  and  for  long  in  vain,  to  get  the  cylinders  for  his 
steam  engines  cast  ‘straight.’  And  how  great  is  the  progress 
sinee  those  days  when  the  benefit  of  Sir  Hugh  Myddleton’s 
New  River  was  almost  neutralised  by  the  foulness  of  the 
])crishable  wooden  pipes  by  which  its  water  was  distributed ! 
The  forging  of  the  large  masses  of  iron  for  the  engines  of 
the  war  vessels  is  very  superior.  Nothing  can  be  better  than 
the  work  of  the  ‘  cross  heads  ’  and  ‘  connecting  rods  ’  for  the 
frigates,  and  the  ‘  crank  shaft’  of  the  ‘  Achilles  ’  is  a  masterpiece 
in  respect  of  size  and  soundness. 

In  large  rolled  sections  the  superiority  rests  with  our  manufac¬ 
turers.  Neither  in  quality  nor  in  size  does  any  other  country 
exhibit  iron  so  Avell  adapted  for  the  reconstruction  of  the  navy. 
The  great  difficulty  is  to  lay  down  mills  for  what  are  called  in 
the  trade  ‘extra  sizes.’  Rut  the  extra  sizes  of  one  period  are 
the  ordinary  sizes  of  another;  and  the  roll-turners  of  twenty, 
ten,  or  even  five  years  ago,  tvould  be  astonished  at  the  specifica¬ 
tions  which  are  of  every-day  occurrence  now ;  and  when  even 
larger  sizes  are  needed,  we  do  not  doubt  that  mills  will  be  found 
to  execute  the  orders.  Much  of  the  improvement  which  has 
taken  place  must  be  ascribed  to  the  energy  of  the  new  districts, 
where  the  iron  was  suited  to  fcAver  purposes  than  that  of  the  old 
districts,  and  greater  exertions  were  needed  to  bring  it  into 
general  use.  It  is  ever  thus.  It  is.  the  poorer  soils  and  the  less 
genial  climates  that  call  out  the  most  active  energies  of  the 
farmer.  At  this  time  we  are  assured  that  there  is  not  a  mill  in 
Staffordshire  that  can  roll  an  armour-plate,  and  scarcely  more 
than  one  hammer  to  forge  one.  This  should  be  amended. 

A  visit  to  the  Exhibition  makes  it  clear  that  we  can  produce 
steel  of  the  very  finest  quality  from  native  materials,  and  for 
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inferior  purposes  can  manufacture  it  as  easily  and  almost  as 
cheaply  as  merchant  iron.  Mr.  Bessemer’s  stall  is  in  the  highest 
degree  interesting.  His  process  is  new.  Its  value,  and  per¬ 
haps  its  capabilities,  are  not  yet  fully  ascertained ;  but  if  the 
produce  of  his  cupola  is  uniform  in  quality,  there  is  no  doubt  it 
will  force  its  way  into  general  use.  The  steel  ribs,  tyres,  and 
axles  arc  excellent,  and  so  are  the  ‘  homogeneous  ’  plates,  —  so 
called  (not  very  accurately)  to  denote  that  they  are  not  formed 
of  plates  welded  together.  There  are  many  new  articles  in 
steel,  such  as  the  steel  wheels  for  heavy  rolling  mills,  and  steel 
rolls,  which  well  deserve  the  iron-master’s  attention  as  being 
more  efficient,  and  in  the  end  more  economical,  than  the  machi¬ 
nery  now  in  use.  The  frequent  accidents  Avhich  have  been 
occasioned  by  the  ‘double- throw’  crank  axles  of  the  locomotive 
engines  suggest  forcibly  the  propriety  of  substituting  for  the  old 
‘  faggotted’  axles  others  of  malleable  steel.  We  earnestly  recom¬ 
mend  this  subject  to  the  consideration  of  engineers  and  railway 
boards.* 

It  would  be  foreign  to  our  purpose,  nor  have  we  space,  to  dwell 
on  the  extraordinary  variety,  ingenuity,  and  beauty  of  the 
machinery  exhibited;  yet  we  must  note  how  forcibly  the  perfec¬ 
tion  of  the  work  proves  the  excellence  of  the  material  emjiloyed. 
But  how  is  this  triumphant  catalogue  to  be  reconciled  with  our 
complaints  of  deterioration  and  decay  ?  Alas,  it  is  but  Regent 
Street  masking  the  Seven  Dials.  The  Exhibition  shows  what  the 
iron  manufacture  is  in  its  sound  and  healthy  parts,  what  it  might 
be  and  would  be  everywhere  but  for  those  vitiating  influences 
that  infect  all  the  works  of  man.  It  would  indeed  have  been 
more  instructive  to  the  public  and  to  the  consumers  of  iron,  if  each 
district  had  sent  specimens  of  its  ordinary  make,  accompanied 
by  lists  of  their  present  prices.  We  should  have  liked  to  see 
side  by  side  the  rails  and  bars  of  the  Welsh  district,  the  rails, 
tyres,  and  angle-bars  of  the  North ;  the  merchant  iron,  the  sheets, 
the  boiler-plates,  and  the  boat-plates  of  the  Midland  district. 
It  would  be  most  desirable  that  ship-owners  should  be  able  to 
compare  the  difference  in  quality  between  boiler-plates  at  9/.  I  Os. 

*  If  this  is  not  done,  it  would  be  better  to  employ  exclusively  the 
ostrich  cylinder  engines.  On  the  24th  of  June  last,  when  the  Great 
W'estern  Railway  express  was  proceeding  at  full  speed  between 
Banbury  and  Oxford,  the  great  driving  wheel  of  tlie  locomotive 
engine,  carrying  witli  it  the  end  of  the  crank  axle,  detached  itself 
from  the  engine,  sprung  from  the  line,  and  lodged  itself  in  a  pool 
below.  The  fracture  showed  that  the  pile  had  never  been  properly 
welded.  Providentially  no  injury  nor  inconvenience  beyond  that  of 
delay  was  occasioned  to  the  passengers  by  the  accident. 
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and  boat-plates  at  8/.  5s.  Railway  directors  would  learn  why  rails 
laminate  and  crush,  and  the  members  of  Government  boards 
would  see  the  difference  between  tough  and  brittle  iron. 
It  would  be  well  worth  the  while  of  the  Government  to  make 
such  an  exhibition  for  their  own  use,  in  some  one  of  the  many 
docks  or  arsenals  to  which  there  is  easiest  access.  Small  specimen 
purchases  made  from  time  to  time  of  pig  iron,  puddled,  and 
manufactured  iron  would  give  most  desirable  facilities  for  com¬ 
paring  the  products  of  different  districts,  and  measuring  the 
general  progress  of  the  manufacture.  To  estimate  the  value  of 
such  a  collection  for  the  future  we  have  only  to  consider  how 
precious  to  us  now  would  be  such  an  illustrated  history  of  the 
iron  trade  for  the  last  half  century. 

There  is  one  point  in  the  Exhibition  which  strikes  very 
forcibly  all  who  are  practically  acquainted  with  the  iron  trade. 
In  every  stall  where  the  materials  are  exhibited,  the  same 
high  class  tenacious  iron  is  displayed,  as  if  every  manufac¬ 
turer  employed  the  same  quality  ;  yet,  in  many  cases,  this  is  not 
the  material  of  the  district  to  which  the  contributor  belongs,  nor 
is  it  the  material  which  he  is  known  to  employ  in  his  ordinary 
operations.  This  tempts  us  to  qualify  our  assent  to  the  assertion 
we  so  often  hear  repeated,  that  the  traditions  of  the  old  iron  trade 
are  really  forgotten.  It  would  seem  they  are  not  so  much  for¬ 
gotten  as  neglected.  The  merit  of  tough  iron  is  still  as  much 
acknowledged  as  that  of  virtue,  and  with  as  little  practical  result. 
But  it  is  plain  that  every  one  wishes  to  take  credit  for  it ;  and 
to  this  w'C  beg  to  draw  the  reader’s  attention. 

There  is  oidy  one  weak  point  in  our  iron  manufacture.  The 
constant  tendency  to  sacrifice  quality  to  quantity  is  a  disadvan¬ 
tage  which  it  shares  with  every  other  manufacture  exposed  to 
the  high-pressure  system  of  competition.  Its  peculiar  difficulty 
is,  that  the  supply  of  the  best  materials,  or  of  the  materials  best 
suited  to  certain  purposes,  is  limited,  and  in  fact  is  deficient.  It 
is  to  supply  this  deficiency  that  the  attention  of  scientific  men, 
of  manufacturers,  and  the  Government  should  be  directed.  All 
Avriters  on  the  subject  admit  that  much  remains  to  be  done  by  a 
more  cordial  concert  between  practice  andscience.  Thereare  phe¬ 
nomena  which  the  manufacturer  has  verified,  but  which  science 
has  not  yet  explained.  There  are  many  important  discoveries  of 
science  which  the  manufacturer  has  not  yet  turned  to  profit.  The 
chemical  analysis  of  iron  has  been  carried  on  to  an  extent  which 
had  never  before  been  attempted,  and  much  progress  has  been 
made  in  correcting  the  defect  of  various  kinds  of  iron,  by 
eliminating  the  chemical  ingredients  that  injure  the  quality  of 
the  metal.  Many  new  and  ingenious  devices  have  been  invented 
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for  improving  or  abridging  the  ulterior  processes  of  the  manu¬ 
facture.  But  many  an  ingenious  project  that  promises  well  for 
future  progress  is  of  little  present  use.  It  cannot  yet  be  made 
‘  to  pay,’  and  for  our  immediate  urgent  need  there  is  a  simpler 
remedy.  It  is  only  necessary  that  each  district  possessed  of 
good  materials  should  make  the  best  quality  those  materials 
allow ;  and  to  effect  this  reform  nothing  more  is  needed  than 
that  there  should  be  a  clearly  defined  demand  for  good  iron 
suflSciently  extensive  and  sufficiently  long  continued. 

Hitherto  it  has  been  a  matter  of  very  doubtful  discussion 
whether  it  would  be  possible  for  the  Government  Boards  to  ac¬ 
quire  the  knowledge,  or  to  procure  the  quality  of  iron  that  they 
will  requ®c,  unless,  to  a  certain  extent,  they  become  manufac¬ 
turers.  But  since  this  point  was  first  mooted,  a  material  change 
has  taken  place  in  the  circumstances  of  the  case.  At  first  the  de¬ 
mand  for  iron  or  iron-coated  ships  was  comparatively  small.  But 
now  it  is  clear  that  sooner  or  later,  whether  the  Admiralty  have 
professedly  admitted  the  necessity  or  not,  the  whole  navy  will  be 
armed  with  iron.  In  such  a  case  it  is  easy  to  prophesy,  that 
by  the  force  of  circumstances.  Government  will  be  compelled  to 
turn  manufacturer ;  and  it  would  do  well  to  prepare  itself  gradu¬ 
ally  for  the  position  which  it  must  ultimately  occupy.  Without 
the  aid  of  the  vast  means  now  in  their  own  hands,  the  Govern¬ 
ment  departments  will  be  unable  to  obtain  the  prodigious 
supplies  of  ship-building  materials  they  will  require ;  and  if  the 
magnificent  dockyards  and  arsenals  which  have  been  the  growth 
of  centuries  are  not  accommodated  to  the  new  requirements  of 
the  navy,  they  will  be  left  without  any  adequate  use.  The  same 
reasons  which  necessitated  the  creation  and  the  extension  of  these 
gigantic  establishments,  will  enforce  on  us  their  continuance, 
whatever  may  be  the  material  which  the  advance  of  civilisation 
prescribes  for  ships.  Whenever  an  English  king  built  for  him¬ 
self  his  first  ship  of  war,  he  had  to  encounter  difficulties  which  in 
proportion  were  not  less  than  those  which  beset  the  naval 
department  now.  With  much  exertion  the  Admiralty  have 
gained  the  complete  command  of  their  own  manufacture  when 
the  material  was  wood  :  there  is  no  reason  why  they  should  not 
acquire  the  same  mastery  over  iron.  The  difficulty  of  turning 
sailing  vessels  into  steam  boats,  which  has  been  successfully 
encountered,  is  not  much  less  than  that  of  substituting  iron 
sides  for  wooden  walls.  Much,  no  doubt,  may,  and  ought  to  be 
done  in  private  yards ;  much  of  the  iron  work  required  must  be 
Bup])lied  by  private  firms.  Nay,  more,  all  that  can  be  well  done 
ought  to  be  done  in  this  way.  But  that  all  is  insufficient,  and 
the  Government  must  bring  its  own  vast  resources  to  co-operate. 
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To  repair,  to  refit,  to  maintain,  must  always  fall  to  the  share  of 
the  Government,  and  how  is  it  to  fulfil  this  task  unless  it  also 
possess  the  power  to  construct  ?  In  the  event  of  a  naval  action 
being  fought  within  reach  of  our  shores, — a  conflict  which  must 
be  extremely  damaging  to  both  the  fleets  engaged  in  it, — the 
future  command  of  the  Channel  would  belong  to  that  Power 
which  has  the  means  of  refitting  and  repairing  iron  ships  with 
the  greatest  promptitude  :  and  it  must  never  be  forgotten  that 
in  tlieir  preparations  for  docking  Large  vessels  the  French 
are  still  ahead  of  us.  Some  administrative  changes,  no  doubt, 
may  be  necessary  ;  but  in  some  way  or  other,  the  Govern¬ 
ment  must  secure  to  itself  the  supreme  control  over  the 
great  machinery  of  national  defence  and  of  Englisl®greatness. 
The  navy  of  England  cannot  be  left  to  the  accidents  of  trade  and 
the  frauds  of  manufacture.  Whatever  present  difiiculties  may 
be  (and  they  are  many  and  great),  there  can  be  no  question  what 
must  be  the  ultimate  result.  The  American  Government  has 
officially  given  it  out,  as  tlie  result  of  its  own  experience,  that  it 
cannot  remain  dependent  on  the  private  dockyards.  It  is  about 
to  employ  the  vast  resources  of  an  unlimited  credit  in  establish¬ 
ing  manufactures  for  the  supply  of  everything  that  can  be  needed 
for  the  construction  of  an  iron  navy ;  and  the  saving  which  will 
be  thus  effected,  it  estimates  not  by  thousands,  but  by  millions. 

It  is  an  important  consideration  how  far  the  iron  that  can  be 
brought  against  us  by  rival  or  hostile  States  surpasses  in  quality 
that  with  which  we  can  oppose  it,  and  wc  often  hear  it  vaguely 
hinted  that  foreign  iron,  and  especially  French  iron,  is  superior 
to  the  British.  Undoubtedly  very  beautiful  specimens  from 
France,  Germany,  and  Belgium,  both  of  ores  and  of  manu¬ 
factured  iron,  are  to  be  seen  ift  the  Exhibition  ;  and  there  is  an 
article  in  the  Swedish  department  to  which  we  would  especially 
call  the  attention  of  the  naval  .architect.  It  is  the  forepart  of  a 
paddle  steamer,  built  at  the  Motala  Works,  of  200  feet  in  length, 
which  struck  on  a  rock  when  going  at  the  rate  of  eight  or  nine 
knots  an  hour.  The  plates  are  bent  into  shapes  from  which  a 
landsman  Avould  in  v.ain  try  to  guess  their  original  form  and 
purpose,  but  they  arc  without  a  fracture,  and  the  ship  arrived  in 
safety  at  Stockholm.  There  is  nothing  but  the  difficulty  of 
obtaining  the  price  for  it,  and  in  the  first  instance  of  inspiring 
faith  in  his  power  to  produce  it,  that  prevents  the  English  manu¬ 
facturer  from  exhibiting  an  equal  quality  of  iron.  But  it  must 
not  be  supposed  that  this  iron,  excellent  as  it  is,  is  of  the  kind 
best  fitted  to  resist  shot  at  high  velocities.  The  famous 
‘  Bowling  ’  iron,  which  approaches  it  nearest  in  quality,  is  not, 
in  our  opinion,  the  fit  material  for  an  armour-plate.  ‘  It  is  not,’ 
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says  Mr.  Fairbairn,  ‘the  iron  which  opposes  the  greatest 
‘  resistance  to  a  tensile  strain,  or  to  compression,  that  is  most 
‘  effective  to  resist  impact.  The  presence  of  a  small  percentage 
‘  of  carbon  causes  brittleness ;  and  toughness,  combined  with 
‘  tenacity,  are  the  qualities  required.’  For  this  resistance  the 
fibrous  English  iron  may  defy  competition.  In  the  quantity 
of  production  Great  Britain  is  without  a  rival.  Ten  years  ago 
it  was  calculated  that  the  annual  make  of  the  country,  then 
about  3,000,000  tons,  equalled  that  of  all  the  rest  of  the  world 
put  together ;  and  now  there  is  no  doubt  that  it  might  be  raised 
to  exceed  the  aggregate  make  of  the  world  by  half  as  much  again. 

If  w'e  are  beaten  by  foreign  countries,  it  will  be  by  our  own 
weapons.  English  managers  have  found  employment  abroad,  and 
have  carried  with  them  the  secrets  of  the  English  manufacture. 
England  exports  iron  in  large  quantities  to  foreign  countries ; 
and  if  their  armour-plates  are  superior  to  ours,  it  will  be  because 
our  own  War  Departments  have  been  less  dexterous  than  their 
rivals  in  securing  to  themselves  the  best  produce  of  the  English 
manufacture.  That  foreign  iron  is  not  superior  to  ours,  and  that, 
above  all,  no  sufficient  quantity  of  it  is  to  be  procured,  is  proved 
by  the  orders  which  are  arriving  from  all  parts  for  armour-plates. 
But  fortunately  the  few  machines  for  rolling  and  hammering 
plates  which  at  present  exist  are  engaged  in  the  service  of  our 
own  Government. 

The  whole  of  the  disposable  amount  of  iron  best  suited  to 
the  purposes  of  defence  is  all  too  little  for  the  present  scale  of 
our  operations.  By  the  investigations  of  the'Iron-plate  Commis¬ 
sion,  the  Government  have  acquired  the  knowledge,  and  obtained 
the  sanction,  to  enable  them  to  act  wdth  decision.  The  Report 
of  the  Commission  is,  for  reasons  which  are  no  doubt  sufficient, 
to  be  kept  private.  But  the  main  fact  which  establishes  the 
quality  of  iron  best  fitted  to  resist  impact,  Mr.  Fairbairn  has 
communicated  in  his  interesting  lecture,  and  it  comprises  all  that 
the  public  in  general  are  interested  in  knowing. 

In  the  hopeful  anticipation  with  which  he  concludes  we  fully 
concur.  *  I  have  every  confidence,’  he  says,  ‘  that  the  skill  and 
‘energy  of  this  country  will  keep  us  in  advance  of  all  com- 
‘  petitors,  and  that  a  few  more  years  will  exhibit  to  the  w'orld 
‘  the  iron  navy  of  England,  as  of  old  with  its  wooden  walls, 
‘  unconquerable  upon  every  sea.’ 
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Art.  VIII. —  The  Remains  of  the  late  Mrs.  Richard  Trench  i 

being  Selections  from  her  Journals,  Letters,  and  other  Papers. 

Edited  by  her  Son,  the  Dean  of  W cstmlnster.  London ;  1862. 

Tn  the  year  1772,  and  for  some  seven  years  afterwards,  the 
Episcopal  Palace  of  Waterford,  in  Ireland,  contained  two 
remarkable  inmates.  The  one  was  a  learned  and  pious  prelate, 
who  had  had  the  singular  fortune  of  en"a<;in«j  and  retaining  the 
friendship  of  the  man  of  the  w’orld  whose  name  is  the  symbol 
of  the  worldliest,  without  in  the  slightest  degree  impairing  the 
dignity  of  his  professional  offices,  or  soiling  the  simplicity  of  his 
Christian  character.  The  other  was  a  little  girl  of  remarkable 
beauty  and  intelligence,  on  whose  fair  orphan  head  the  old  man 
poured  out  the  last  love  of  a  life  which  had  been  cheered  and 
adorned  by  the  exertions  of  public  benevolence  and  the  inter¬ 
course  of  domestic  affections.  Her  father,  the  Rev.  Philip  Chene- 
vix,  only  son  of  the  bishop,  had  married  Mary  Elizabeth,  daughter 
of  Archdeacon  Gervais,  and  both  had  passed  away  within  a 
twelvemonth,  leaving  their  child  under  the  devoted,  but  inap¬ 
propriate,  guardianship  of  the  aged  ecclesiastic.  His  selection 
of  attendants  and  instructors  for  her  was  so  unfortunate  as  to 
have  transmitted  to  later  life  the  painful  recollection  of  her 
early  sufferings,  consoled  by  the  consciousness  that  the  strange 
self-control,  which  is  not  unfrequent  in  superior  children,  had 
withheld  those  complaints  and  remonstrances,  which  would  have 
harassed  the  failing  senses  and  declining  energies  of  her  grand¬ 
father.  Although  he  probably  took  little  part  in  the  practical 
business  of  her  education,  yet  the  influence  of  his  large,  chari¬ 
table,  and  gentle  nature  seems  to  have  fallen  with  an  enduring 
force  on  the  lonely  girlhood  which  was  deprived  of  its  natural 
sympathies  and  resources.  In  her  own  words  : — 

*  His  love  for  literature  tinctured  perhaps  too  strongly  the  system 
he  fonned  for  my  education.  He  condemned  ornamental  accomplish¬ 
ments,  lest  they  should  seduce  me  from  severer  studies  ;  and  in¬ 
sensibly  books  became  my  business  and  my  only  pleasure.  At  seven 
years  old,  after  reading  Rollin  as  a  task,  I  turned  to  Sltakspeare  and 
Moliere  as  an  amusement ;  and  though  debarred  from  most  of  the 
enjoyments  of  my  age,  was  happy  while  in  my  grandfather’s  presence. 
When  absent  from  him,  I  longed  for  young  companions,  unrestrained 
exercise,  childish  sports,  and  fresh  air;  for  I  was  deprived  of  all 
these  from  an  excess  of  care  and  apprehension  for  my  health.  My 
grandfather’s  having  survived  all  his  children  and  grandchildren, 
rendered  him  so  timid  with  regard  to  my  preservation,  that  his  good 
understanding  in  this  single  instance  had  not  fair  play  ;  and  1  was 
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brought  up  with  so  much  delicacy  that  nothing  but  naturally  a 
strong  constitution  and  uncommon  high  spirits  could  hare  saved  my 
life.  I  was  thus  bred  up  in  ignorance  of  all  modern  accomplishments 
—  no  music,  no  drawing,  no  needlework,  except  occasionally  for  the 
poor ;  no  dancing,  except  the  “  sweet  austere  composure  ”  of  the 
minuet,  which  was  admitted  as  favourable  to  grace  and  deportment. 

‘  My  grandfather,  called  to  his  rest  and  his  reward  while  I  was  yet 
a  child,  left  an  impression  of  love  and  reverence  never  to  be  erased 
from  the  hearts  of  those  who  witnessed  the  daily  beauty  of  his  life  ; 
least  of  all  from  mine ;  and  perhaps  I  owe  to  the  strength  of  this 
first  attachment  a  tenderness  for  declining  age,  a  power  of  under¬ 
standing  its  language,  and  a  pleasure  in  anticipating  its  wants  and 
wishes,  which  have  accompanied  me  through  life.’  (P.  12.) 

The  relation  to  which  w'e  have  already  alluded  between 
Lord  Chesterfield  and  the  Bishop  of  Waterford  may  deserve 
a  moment’s  notice.  It  was  at  the  recommendation  of  Lord 
Scarborough  that  Dr.  Chenevix  was  appointed  Chaplain  to  the 
Embassy  Extraordinary  to  the  States  General  in  1728  ;  a  post 
which  of  itself  meant  little,  but  which  brought  him  into  daily 
contact  with  the  great  politician.  It  may  be  that  neither  had 
as  yet  met  with  a  man  so  different  to  himself  in  w’hom  he  found 
so  much  to  honour  and  to  esteem.  In  the  affectionate  dis¬ 
position  that  underlaid  a  cynical  view  of  life,  in  the  unvarying 
good  sense  that  checked  all  excess  of  opinion  or  sentiment,  in 
the  maintenance  of  high  aims  and  just  perceptions  through  the 
experiments  of  pleasure  and  a  systematised  frivolity,  the 
clergyman  may  have  understood  the  philosopher  where  he 
only  expected  to  find  the  voluptuary.  On  the  other  hand, 
where  Lord  Chesterfield  at  the  most  looked  for  an  accom¬ 
plished  and  pliant  ecclesiastic,  it  may  have  been  to  him 
an  agreeable  surprise  to  have  discovered  a  mind  that  could 
appreciate  his  own  talents  and  graces,  and  enter  freely  into  his 
political  and  religious  speculations  without  in  any  degree 
relinquishing  the  stricter  standard  of  Christian  doctrine  and 
practice  that  was  all-sufficient  for  its  own  spiritual  and  moral 
life.  However  this  may  be,  the  friendship  which  then  began 
endured  till  death. 

Dr.  Chenevix’s  elevation  to  the  Irisii  Bench  was  the  first 
demand  made  by  Lord  Chesterfield  on  his  acceptance  of  the 
Lord-Lieutenancy;  and  when  the  King,  who  had  been  pre¬ 
judiced  against  him  by  Sir  Robert  Walpole  as  a  client  of  Lord 
Scarborough’s,  objected  to  the  nomination.  Lord  Chesterfield 
made  it  clear  in  a  word  that  his  friend's  appointment  and  his  own 
must  go  together.  Dr.  Chenevix  died  in  the  see  of  Waterford, 
having  refused  to  be  translated  to  the  Archbishopric  of  Dublin, 
on  the  plea  that  he  could  not  leave  his  spiritual  children. 
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Lord  Chesterfield’s  letters  to  him  form  a  considerable  por¬ 
tion  of  the  last  volume  of  his  correspondence.  They  indicate  a 
sincere  and  respectful  friendship,  but  at  the  same  time  wear  an 
air  of  philosophic  patronage  that  is  very  characteristic.  He  is 
not  the  least  displeased  at  some  religious  counsel  Avhich  the 
Bishop  proffered ;  ‘  indeed,  I  expected  it  both  from  your  affec- 
‘  tion  and  your  character :  those  reflections  are  never  improper, 

‘  though  too  often  unwelcome,  and  consequently  useless  in  youth; 

‘  but  I  am  now  come  to  a  time  of  life  both  to  make  and  receive 
‘  them  with  satisfaction,  and  therefore  I  hope  with  utility.’  And 
he  proceeds  to  congratulate  his  friend  on  being  the  only  man 
he  has  ever  known  who,  ‘  without  compliment,’  is  not  the  Avorsc 
for  having  been  made  a  bishop.  There  is  throughout  a  sort  of 
determination  to  keep  up  his  intellectual  dignity  while  ‘  totter- 
‘  ing  on  the  brink  of  this  world  and  with  his  thoughts  employed 
*  about  the  other ;  ’  although  in  a  later  letter  he  speaks  of  himself 
as  *  hobbling  on  to  my  journey’s  end,  which  I  think  I  am  not 
‘  afraid  of,  but  will  not  answer  for  myself  when  the  object  draws 
‘  very  near  and  is  very  sure.  That  moment  is  at  least  a  very 
‘  respectable  one,  let  people  who  boast  of  not  fearing  it  say 
‘  what  they  please.’  The  last  letter  published,  and  probably  the 
last  written,  is  one  of  condolence  to  the  Bishop  on  the  death  of 
his  only  son.  He  writes: — ‘  When  your  son  was  with  me  here 
‘just  before  he  embarked  for  France,  I  plainly  saw  that  his 
‘  consumption  was  too  fiir  gone  to  leave  the  least  hopes  of  a  cure ; 
‘and  if  he  had  dragged  on  this  wretched  life  some  few  years 
‘  longer,  that  life  could  have  been  but  trouble  and  sorrow  to  you 
‘  both.  This  consideration  alone  should  mitigate  your  grief,  and 
‘  the  care  of  your  grandson  will  be  a  proper  avocation  from  it.’ 
There  was  no  grandson  —  it  was  the  little  granddaughter,  whom 
we  now  present  to  our  readers. 

The  remaining  portion  of  the  girlhood  of  Meluslna  Chenevix 
was  spent  under  the  care  of  several  relations,  leaving  no  very 
agreeable  reminiscence  except  one  year  of  residence  with  Lady 
Lifford,  where  she  experienced  for  the  first  time  those  delights 
of  companionship  which  revealed  to  her  the  Intensity  of  her 
social  temperament.  ‘  How  delightful  was  it  to  me  to  find 
‘  myself  caressed,  applauded!'  There  is  the  future  woman  in 
this  ingenuous  confession.  She  was  accustomed  in  after-life  to 
speak  of  her  education  as  having  been  much  neglected;  but 
this  must  have  been  in  reference  to  an  unusually  high  ideal,  for 
she  had  some  acquaintance  with  Latin,  and  became  a  mistress 
of  the  French  language,  such  as  in  those  days  of  unfrequent 
intercourse  with  the  Continent  must  have  been  rare.  She 
also  laid  the  foundation  of  her  choice  and  ready  diction  in 
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a  real  familiarity  with  the  best  English  writers.  At  the  age  of 
eighteen  she  was  married  to  Colonel  St.  George,  an  Irishman  of 
fashion  and  great  personal  attractions,  and  she  entered  with  full 
zest  into  a  society,  which,  if  frivolous,  was  thoroughly  festive, 
and  where  the  levity  w’as  at  any  rate  palliated  by  the  natural 
hilarity  of  the  Irish  nature,  and  by  that  genuine  taste  for  social 
pleasures  which  elevates  them  into  an  exercise  of  wit  and 
sympathy.  Young  as  she  was,  her  opinions  must  have  already 
attained  some  notoriety,  for  she  alludes  to  a  conspiracy  on  the 
jMirt  of  certain  gay  ladies,  who,  thinking  they  had  earned  her 
criticism,  opened  a  sealed  letter  of  hers,  and  being  unable  to 
keep  the  secret  of  their  treacherous  curiosity  became  the  subject 
even  of  public  repi’oof — an  incident  not  unworthy  of  those 
excellent  representations  of  national  manners,  the  early  novels 
of  Lady  Morgan. 

Whether  the  continuance  of  such  an  existence  would  have 
produced  the  deterioriating  effects  that  our  fair  journalist  pre¬ 
supposes,  it  is  useless  to  inquire,  for  the  pleasant  dream  was 
soon  dissipated  by  the  declining  health  of  her  husband,  and 
some  embarrassments  in  family  affairs.  He  twice  tried  in  vain 
the  resource  of  a  foreign  climate,  and  died  at  Lisbon,  leaving 
his  young  widow  with  an  only  child  to  trace  her  own  path 
through  the  world. 

After  expressing  with  an  imaginative  pathos  the  misery  of 
her  bereavement,  she  proceeds ;  — 

‘  The  day  which  completed  my  two-and-twentieth  year  found  my 
mind  in  this  disordered  state,  and  saw  the  remains  of  my  husband 
placed  on  shipboard  to  be  deposited  at  Athlone  in  the  tomb  of  his 
ancestors.  1  soon  followed  those  precious  relics.  The  scene  of  my 
misfortune  was  hateful  to  me.  The  spring  was  advancing  with 
charms  of  which  a  more  northern  climate  had  given  me  no  idea ; 
but  I  saw  with  displeasure  beauties  he  could  not  enjoy,  and  longed  to 
remove,  as  if  I  hoped  to  fly  from  grief.  In  vain  did  the  Warres 
intreat  me  to  pass  the  summer  with  them,  and  promise  they  would 
themselves  conduct  me  to  Ireland  in  the  beginning  of  the  autumn. 
Without  motive  or  object,  without  even  a  home  to  return  to,  I  felt  a 
vague  desire  of  wandering,  and  I  sailed  for  Dublin  about  a  month 
after  my  misfortune.  As  I  crossed  the  bar,  which  half  a  year  before 
I  had  passed  with  the  gayest  and  most  lively  hopes,  the  large  waves 
rolled  solemnly  towards  the  vessel,  and  I  often  wished  it  were  possible 
that  one  of  them  might  receive  me  into  its  dark  bosom  and  all  my 
inquietudes. 

‘  Contrary  winds  forced  our  vessel  to  take  shelter  in  Cork  harbour. 
There  I  landed,  and  was  taken  to  an  inn,  and  was  put  to  bed  more 
dead  than  alive.  Next  morning  I  arose  to  pursue  my  journey  to 
Dublin,  as  rest  was  hateful  to  me.  I  longed  to  be  with  Mr.  St. 
George’s  nearest  relations  and  dearest  friends.  A  magazine  lay  on 
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the  table ;  I  took  it  up,  and  mechanically  turned  towards  the  Deaths. 
There  my  grandfather’s  name  was  the  first  I  saw.  At  any  time 
nature  must  have  spoken  to  the  heart  of  a  child  thus  shocked  with 
the  intelligence  of  a  parent’s  loss ;  but  in  my  position  the  incident 
was  doubly  affecting.’  (P.  19.) 

Youth,  sympathy,  and  a  cheerful  temperament  in  due  time 
had  their  natural  effects,  and  within  two  years  we  find  Mrs. 
St.  George  established  in  England  in  good  society,  and  evidently 
producing  a  very  agreeable  impression.  Tliere  is  a  little  entry 
in  her  Journal  of  1798,  the  truth  of  which  many  persons  will 
still  recognise: — 

‘  Sept.  16/4. — Dined  at  Lord  Palmerston’s.  Broadlands  is  very 
beautiful,  both  from  Nature  and  from  Art ;  to  the  latter  it  is  most 
indebted.  The  river  winds  just  before  the  house,  and  the  trees  are 
luxuriant  and  well  grouped,  but  its  distinguishing  feature  is  a  species 
of  rich  unsullied  verdure  which  I  have  never  seen  before.’ 

Again,  when  she  returns  to  town : — 

*  Dee.  3. — Went  with  Lord  and  Lady  Yarmouth  to  a  private  box,  to 
see  Mrs.  Siddons  in  Isabella  and  Blue  Beard.  I  think  Mrs.  Siddons 
is  less  various  than  formerly,  and  is  perpetually  in  paroxysms  of 
agony  that  she  wears  out  their  effect.  She  does  not  reserve  her 
great  guns,  as  Melantiusc  alls  them,  for  critical  situations,  but  fires 
them  off  as  minute  guns,  without  any  discrimination.’  (P.^27.) 

‘  Dec.  4. — Dined  at  the  Duke  of  Queensberry's.  He  is  very  ill — has 
a  violent  cough,  but  xcill  eat  an  immense  dinner,  and  then  complains 
of  a  digestion  penible.  Sheridan’s  translation  of  the  “Death  of  Rolla,” 
under  the  name  of  “  Pizarro,”  has  brought  him  5000/.  (?)  per  week  for 
five  w’eeks.  The  sentiments  of  loyalty  uttered  by  RoHa  are  supposed 
to  have  had  so  good  an  effect,  that  on  the  Duke  of  Queensberry’s 
asking  why  the  stocks  had  fallen,  a  stockjobber  replied,  “  Because  at 
Drury  Lane  they  have  left  off  acting  ‘  Pizarro.’  ”  ’  (P.  28.) 

She  soon,  however,  seems  to  have  felt  what  Madame  de  Stael 
expresses  as  ‘la  monotonie  qui  fatigue  I’esprit  dans  le  grand 
‘  monde.’ 

‘  Dec.  17. — I  have  been,  and  still  am,  confused  by  a  violent  fever¬ 
ish  cold.  The  solitude  of  my  apartment  is  not  disagreeable  to  me, 
but  tranquillity  and  reflection  strengthen  my  desire  of  living  in  the 
country,  because  I  think  I  could  there  adopt  a  consistent  plan  of 
doing  good,  and  see  its  effects.  In  town  one  may  be  of  use  in  a 
desultory  way,  but  not  to  the  same  extent,  or  with  the  same  pleasure. 
One  is  divided  from  the  objects  one  serves.  Those  times  are  past 
when  everything  I  saw,  every  person  I  met,  every  employment  I 
engaged  in,  amused,  improved,  or  interested  me.  I  no  longer  study 
character  and  seek  friends ;  an  indifference  is  creeping  over  me.  I 
was  made  for  a  better  life.'  (Pp.  28,  29.) 

"We  have  been  favoured  with  the  sight  of  some  letters  of  about 
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this  date  which  we  believe  will  appear  in  another  edition,  and 
we  give  two  extracts,  one  relating  to  the  Prince  of  Wales  and 
the  other  to  a  lady  who  conceived  herself  to  be  no  less  royal  in 
the  realm  of  literature. 

‘Feb.  22.  1797. 

‘  Know  also  that  I  have  spent  four  and  twenty  hours  with  Miss 
Seward,  to  whom  I  brought  a  letter  from  Llangollen,  and  I  vote  her 
the  female  of  greatest  powers  of  mind  with  whom  I  ever  conversed. 
Her  superiority  so  completely  awed  me,  that  I  was  not  quite  at  ease,  and 
of  course  lost  some  even  of  my  natural  mental  advantages.  She  does 
not  “  bear  ber  faculties  very  meekly,”  for  there  is  a  lofty  swell  in  her 
language  that  makes  us  around  her  appear  like  the  confidantes  in 
white  linen,  though  to  do  her  justice,  this  is  only  on  suitable  and 
serious  subjects.  You  are  not  to  judge  of  her  solely  by  her  poetry. 
Her  talents  for  criticism,  her  prose,  for  I  have  seen  several  of  her 
letters,  and  her  conversation,  are  all  infinitely  beyond  her  verses. 
She  is  fifty-four,  but  appears  younger  ;  has  a  large  person,  a  stoop,  • 
and  walks  with  difficulty  from  the  effects  of  an  accident  in  her  three 
and  twentieth  year.  Her  -dress  is  rather  showy  than  simple,  but 
perfectly  within  the  bounds  of  propriety  and  fashion.  Her  hair 
is  auburn,  eyes  of  a  most  brilliant  hue,  neither  blue  nor  black,  but  a 
fine  warm  painters  brown ;  they  have  great  fire  and  expression. 
Her  countenance  is  in  general  highly  animated,  her  complexion  fair 
and  fiorid.  She  has  been  the  most  flattered  woman  1  suppose  in  the 
world,  and  seems  queen  of  Lichfield.’  (MS.) 

‘July  27.  1799. 

‘  I  went  with  Lady  Buckingham  to  the  opera,  and  the  Prince  was 
very  gracious  in  the  coffee  room.  She  then  insisted  on  presenting 
me  to  Mrs.  Sturt,  and  took  me  there.  Mrs.  Sturt,  who  last  year 
affected  to  say  tliat  it  was  impossible  to  add  to  her  list  of  female  ac¬ 
quaintance,  was  now  all  civility — such  is  the  force  of  a  respectable 
chaperone.  The  Prince  was  there  also ;  talked  a  vast  deal  to  me, 
and  returned  twice  to  resume  the  conversation.  He  pressed  me  to 
go  to  Brighthelmstone.  I  said  I  hated  a  place  without  wood.  “Yes, 
but  it  has  every  other  perfection,  and  after  all,  one  has  seen  so  many 
trees  !  ”  He  spoke  of  the  Llangollen  ladies,  and  said,  such  a  party 
must  be  composed  of  either  two  men  or  two  women,  for  no  pair  of 
friends  or  lovers  of  different  sexes  could  have  existed  together  so 
many  weeks  without  being  tired  of  each  other.  I  mention  this  to 
give  you  an  idea  of  the  absurd  importance  attached  to  every  word  of 
his  —  you  know  ’tis  what  everybody  says,  though  perhaps  no  one 
thinks ;  yet  a  person  who  overheard  came  up  and  said  to  me,  “  I 
thought  he  was  tired  of  Lady  Jersey  before ;  but  I  am  sure  of  it 
from  his  speech.  Did  you  ever  hear  anything  so  marked?”  The 
Prince’s  civility  ridiculously  tickled  the  civility  of  others;  and  Mrs. 
Sturt  followed  me  to  the  door,  pressing  me  to  supper,  as  if  I  was  her 
dearest  friend ;  but  we  went  away  about  one.’  (MS.) 

In  the  autumn  of  this  year,  she  undertook  what  at  that 
time  really  must  have  been  an  undertaking  for  a  solitary  lady. 
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a  journey  to  the  principal  cities  in  Germany,  the  diary  of  which 
was  printed  last  year  for  private  circulation,  and  excited  so 
much  attention  and  interest  as  to  have  produced  the  publica¬ 
tion  of  the  present  volume. 

We  at  once  meet  with  familiar  names:  she  is  consigned  to 
the  care  of  young  Mr.  Hudson  Gurney,  the  banker  at  Yar¬ 
mouth,  by  his  London  partners,  who  conceived  her  to  be  a 
decrepit  elderly  lady  travelling  alone  for  her  health,  and  she 
describes  the  expression  of  his  surprise  as  ‘  conceived  in  a  very 
‘good  strain  of  flattery.*  On  her  arrival  at  Hamburgh,  she  is 
immediately  visited  by  Baron  Breteuil,  the  noted  diplomatist  of 
Louis  Quinze,  and  at  his  house  she  meets  ‘  Lady  Edward 
‘  Fitzgerald  and  her  lovely  little  daughter,  whose  eyes  and 
‘  eyelashes  are  celestial.’  She  arrived  at  Hanover  early  in 
November;  and  in  a  few  days  Prince  Adolphus,  then  acting 
•there  as  Hegent,  called  upon  her,  and  appointed  a  lady  to  take 
her  the  round  of  the  Court,  and  introduce  her  to  the  wife  of 
Marshal  Walmoden,  son  of  George  II.,  who  occupied  a  semi¬ 
royal  position.  Here  is  the  portrait,  in  his  youth,  of  the  Prince 
whose  genial  and  green  old  age  as  Duke  of  Cambridge  is  still 
dear  to  the  memory  of  the  people  of  England :  — 

‘  His  exterior  is  highly  prepossessing.  He  extremely  band- 
some,  tall,  and  finely  formed.  His  complexion  fair,  yet  manly  ;  his 
features  regular,  yet  expressive.  His  manners  bear  that  stamp  of 
real  goodness,  which  no  art  can  imitate,  no  other  charm  replace ; 
and  though  he  presents  himself  with  suitable  dignity,  his  address 
immediately  inspires  ease  and  confidence.  His  conversation  is 
fluent,  various,  and  entertaining.’  (P.  37.) 

She  adds :  ‘  He  cannot  speak  of  his  father  without  tears  in 
‘  his  eyes.  He  rises  at  six,  and  takes  four  lessons  daily  in  study 
‘  and  science.’  The  Irish  stranger  clearly  made  a  sensation,  and 
we  may  not  uncharitably  suppose  that  the  agreeable  variety  of 
the  presence  of  such  a  person  in  an  uneventful  society  may  have 
had  something  to  do  with  the  extreme  good-nature  of  the 
Hanoverian  ladies,  who  evinced  no  sign  of  displeasure  at  the 
Prince’s  continued  favours.  In  truth,  although  the  Dean  has 
modestly  refrained  from  telling  the  story,  the  charming  widow 
made  so  deep  an  impression  on  the  Prince,  that  nothing  but 
the  stern  provisions  of  the  Royal  Marriage  Act  debarr^  her 
from  an  alliance  of  the  highest  rank.  A  correspondence 
ensued ;  and  it  was  only  upon  the  subsequent  marriage  of  Mrs. 
St.  George  with  Mr.  Trench,  that  the  Duke  returned  her 
letters  and  her  portrait  by  the  hands  of  Lady  Carysfort,  inti¬ 
mating  with  great  delicacy  that  he  thought  he  had  no  longer 
the  right  to  keep  them.  At  Brunswick  Mrs.  St.  George  was 
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presented  to  the  Dowager  Duchess,  who  distinctly  remembered 
her  grandfather,  George  the  First,  and  who  ‘  appeared  a  model 
‘  of  agreeable  old  age  turned  in  ivory,  a  softened  resemblance 
‘  of  her  brother  Frederic  the  Great.’  The  lively  old  lady  re¬ 
marked,  ‘  Vous  n’almez  pas  beaucoup  en  Angleterre  le  Roi  dc 
‘  Prusse;’  ‘I  frankly  owned  to  her  we  did  not.’  ‘But,’  said 
she,  ‘  il  n’est  pas  assez  riche  pour  faire  face  aux  depenses  d’une 
‘  guerre  centre  les  Francois  et  d’ailleurs  il  ne  pourralt  pus  s’unir 
‘  avec  I’Empereur.  Les  Fran9ois  ont  bien  voulu  lul  donner 
‘  Hanovre,  mals  il  I’a  refusd.’  She  expressed  great  regret  at 
not  having  learned  English,  saying,  ‘  she  much  preferred  Pope 
‘  to  Voltaire.’ 

In  the  days  of  universal  politics  in  which  we  live,  we  can 
hardly  comprehend  how  this  and  two  or  three  other  allusions 
are  all  that  this  wise  and  witty  woman  gathers  up  and  thinks 
noteworthy  with  relation  to  the  tremendous  contest  then 
actually  in  progress  between  the  French  Republic,  with  its 
great  ‘  child  and  champion  of  Revolution,’  and  the  constituted 
order  of  Europe.  How  thick  the  cloud  was  gathering  which 
was  to  reduce  these  German  Courts  and  peoples  into  vassalage 
to  a  power  which  they  had  abhorred  and  contemned ;  and  yet 
here  we  merely  see  the  hereditary  Prince,  the  *  Black  Bruns- 
‘  wicker,’  as  making  foolish  love  to  the  attractive  traveller,  who 
receives  his  attentions  with  a  playful  malice  ! 

She  remained  a  short  time  at  Berlin,  where  she  had  the 
opportunity  of  making  the  acquaintance  of  another  member  of 
our  Royal  Family,  whom  she  thus  describes  :  — 

‘  Ten  p.M. — I  have  just  had  a  visit  of  two  hours  from  Prince 
Augustus.  He  is  taller  and  larger  than  Prince  Adolphus,  and  much 
resembles  the  Prince  of  Wales.  His  hair  is  too  scientifically  and 
studiously  dressed  to  be  very  becoming,  but  on  the  wliole  his  exterior 
is  to  be  admired.  He  appears  to  have  a  fund  of  conversation  and 
great  fluency.  His  vanity  is  so  undisguised  that  it  wears  the  form 
of  frankness,  and  therefore  gives  no  disgust.  1  mentioned  to  him 
that  I  had  heard  of  his  excellence  in  singing,  and  he  agreed  that  he 
possessed  it  without  the  least  hesitation,  adding,  “  I  had  the  most 
wonderful  voice  that  ever  was  heard — three  octaves — and  I  do  un¬ 
derstand  music.  I  practised  eight  hours  a  day  in  Italy.  One  may 
boast  of  a  voice,  as  it  is  a  gift  of  nature.”  Yet  his  vanity  is  so 
blended  with  civility  and  a  desire  to  please,  that  I  defy  any  person 
with  a  good  heart  to  dislike  it.’  (P.  15.) 

Her  residence  at  Vienna  lasted  many  months,  and  afforded 
her  much  matter  for  observation  on  men  and  manners.  She 
was  pleased  with  the  cheapness,  the  air  of  calm  and  dignified 
existence  under  a  mild  but  vigilant  police,  and  the  absence  of 
all  importunity  and  servility.  There  was  an  universal  appear- 
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ance  of  goodnature.  On  the  other  hand,  ladies  dressed  without 
taste  in  gaudy  and  ill-assorted  colours;  the  young  men  danced 
and  rode,  and  had  scarcely  any  beauty.  Political  discussion, 
she  somewhat  vaguely  remarks,  is  forbidden  ‘  by  tbe  laws, 

*  which  are  exactly  obeyed ;  ’  frequent  regrets  for  the  loss  of 
Joseph  II.  are  the  only  expressions  of  the  kind  that  ever 
escape,  and  then  he  is  said  to  have  been  so  ardent  in  his  desire 
to  faire  le  bien  that  he  did  not  give  himself  leisure  to  le  bien 
faire ;  the  nobility  did  not  disdain  any  branch  of  commerce  or 
mercantile  speculation,  not  even  usury,  selling  their  wine,  a 
florin’s  worth  at  a  time,  and  single  trees  out  of  their  gardens ; 
scandal  was  totally  unknown,  the  main  object  of  it  .among 
women  not  carrying  the  slightest  disgrace,  and  being  always 
spoken  of  without  censure  and  exaggeration ;  an  uniformly 
virtuous  life,  however,  did  receive  some  commendation.  The 
only’  allusion  to  art  or  literature  is  a  visit  to  the  painter 
Fiiger,  an  enthusiast  who  illustrated  Klopstock,  and  who 
thrust  an  Italian  translation  of  the  Messiah  into  her  hands, 
exclaiming,  ‘  Lisez,  lisez,  cela  vous  tournera  la  tete  et  vous 
‘  cchauficra  le  sang.’  AVe  should  have  rather  regarded  it  as  an 
intellectual  febrifuge.  Classical  knowledge  was  not  thought 
essential  to  education,  and  reading  was  scarcely  considered  as 
an  ordinary  occupation  or  amusement.  Our  ambassador,  Lord 
Minto,  lived  very  much  to  himself ;  she  says,  ‘  he  is  very 
‘  pleasing  when  he  does  converse,  but,  like  a  ghost,  will  rarely 
‘  speak  till  spoken  to,  unless  to  his  most  intimate  friends.’  He 
seems  to  have  carried  his  absence  of  mind  to  the  extent  of  for¬ 
getting  bis  appointments  with  the  Emperor,  and  of  going  out 
when  he  had  invited  parties  to  dinner;  and  she  cites, as  applied 
to  him,  a  phrase  which,  however,  is  of  older  date,  ‘  il  se  fera 
‘  presenter  quelque  jour  chez  lui.’  All  this  time  Moreau  was 
crossing  the  Rhine,  conquering  at  Engen,  at  Mbskirch,  at  Bi- 
brach  ;  Nice  had  surrendered  to  Melas ;  Buonaparte  scaling  the 
Great  St.  Bernard,  entering  Milan,  and  by  the  battle  of  Marengo 
winning  Genoa  and  all  the  fortresses  of  Piedmont  and  Lombardy. 
And  around  Vienna  there  were  women  only  in  the  flelds,  and  not 
a  piece  of  gold  coin  seen  by  our  traveller  during  her  four  months’ 
sojourn.  No  wonder  that  the  |)eople  ardently  desired  peace,  un¬ 
conscious  through  bow  many  more  sufferings  and  sacrifices  it 
was  to  be  permanently  attained. 

Passing  on  to  Dresden  in  the  autumn,  she  was  cordially 
received  by  our  minister,  Mr.  Elliot,  wlmm  she  found  ‘  won- 
‘  derfully  amusing  ;  ’  ‘  his  wit,  his  humour,  his  discontent,  his 
‘  spleen,  his  happy  choice  of  words,  his  rapid  flow  of  ideas,  and 
‘  his  disposition  to  playful  satire,  make  one  always  long  to  write 
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‘  short-hand  and  preserve  his  conversation.’  At  his  house  she  | 

met  Lord  and  Lady  Holland,  the  description  of  whose  merits  [ 

and  foibles  will  be  recognised  by  many  as  a  faithful  picture  of 
scenes  and  persons  that  are  still  fresh  in  the  memory  of  our  t 

time.  But  the  great  event  was  the  arrival  of  the  Conqueror  of  i 

the  Nile,  accompanied  by  Sir  William  and  Lady  Hamilton,  and 
their  auto-biographical  friend.  Miss  Cornelia  Knight.  Mrs.  ' ; 

St.  George’s  judgment  of  the  personages  and  incidents  of  this 
visit  has  already  called  forth  some  painful  exclamations  from 
the  family  of  the  hero,  who  have  asked  whether  such  extrava¬ 
gances  could  possibly  have  occurred?  Upon  this  point  we  do 
not  think  the  distinction  has  been  properly  drawn,  between 
what  she  gives  as  the  result  of  her  personal  observation  and 
what  she  received  through  the  playful  but  caustic  criticisms  of 
Mr.  Elliot.  That  Lord  Nelson  was  a  little  man  without  any  | 

dignity,  that  Lady  Hamilton  had  absolute  possession  of  him,  ; 

that  her  beauty  was  of  a  coarse  and  colossal  character,  and  her 
movements  in  common  life  ungraceful,  that  Sir  William  never 
spoke  but  to  applaud  his  wife,  that  Miss  Knight  wrote,  ‘  Bri- 
‘  tannia’s  leader  gives  the  dread  command,’  and  other  bombastic  i 

strains,  which  were  sung  after  dinner  by  Lady  Hamilton  and  | 

chorussed  by  the  hero  himself,  with  ‘  Hip,  hip,  hurrah  P  and  the  j 

supernaculum*, — we  believe  to  be  accurately  true.  That  Lord  j 

Nelson  proposed  bumpers  to  the  Queen  of  Naples,  adding,  ‘  She  ^ 

*  is  my  Queen,  she  is  Queen  to  the  back-bone;’  and  that  Lady  I 

Hamilton  said,  ‘  She  had  much  rather  have  half  Sir  William’s 

‘  pension  than  be  received  by  our  Queen,’  there  cannot  be  the 
slightest  reason  to  doubt.  But  there  may,  perhaps,  be  some  ‘ 

exaggeration  in  Lord  Nelson  having  said,  with  regard  to  her 
reception  by  the  Elector,  ‘  Sir,  if  there  is  any  difficulty  of  that 
‘  sort.  Lady  Hamilton  will  knock  the  Elector  down,’  or  in  Sir  f 

William’s  having  performed  feats  of  activity,  ‘  hopping  round  the  > 

‘  room  on  his  back-bone,  his  arms,  legs,  star  and  ribbon  all  flying  ■ 

‘  about  in  the  air,’  or  in  the  scene  on  board  the  frigate  at  Ham-  | 

burgh,  when  ‘  there  was  an  end  of  the  fine  arts  and  attitudes,’  ^ 

and  ‘  Lady  Hamilton  began  bawling  for  an  Irish  stew,  and  her  ^ 

*  old  mother  set  about  washing  the  potatoes,’  Mr.  Elliot  being  j 

evidently  much  disgusted  with  the  whole  party,  and  with  the  ; 

ridicule  they  cast  on  the  English  glory  and  the  English  name. 


*  Mrs.  St.  George  misapprehends  this  ancient  ceremony,  which 
she  says  she  had  never  heard  of  or  seen  before.  It  is  not  merely  *a 
‘bumper  with  a  last  drop  on  the  nail,’  but  the  ring  of  the  nail  of  each 
guest  on  the  inside  of  his  glass,  to  show  that  it  is  empty,  and  ready 
to  do  duty  again. 
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We  know,  from  other  sources,  that  he  used  to  speak  of  Lord 
Nelson’s  mixture  of  sheepishness  and  vanity  as  something  in¬ 
credible  ;  and  two  distinguished  ladies  still  remember  their 
childish  terror  when  they  were  there  fiercely  handled  by  Lady 
Hamilton  in  the  character  of  Medea.  Let  any  reader  of  Lord 
Nelson’s  Memoirs  turn  to  that  astonishing  piece  of  laudatory 
doggrel  which  he  indited  to  himself  in  his  ‘  angel’s  name,’  dated 
‘  nine  o’clock  at  night,  after  a  hard-fought  battle,’  that  battle 
being  the  memorable  battle  of  Copenhagen,  won  by  his  skill 
and  genius,  and  in  which  he  exhibited  a  curious  care  of  the 
national  dignity  in  continuing  the  contest  till  he  could  formally 
seal  the  letter  containing  the  acceptance  of  the  terms  of  capitu¬ 
lation, — and  then  ask  himself  whether  anything  here  related  is 
more  incongruous  in  the  moral  composition  of  that  singular 
man.  It  is  with  historical  characters,  less  perfect  than  those  of 
Agricola,  that  we  often  feel  the  opportuneness  of  the  fatal  blow 
which  removes  them  from  the  frailties  and  inconsistencies  of 
our  meaner  nature,  and  purifies,  while  it  consecrates,  the  great¬ 
ness  of  their  name. 

Mrs.  St.  George  returned  to  Berlin,  notwithstanding  Mr. 
Elliot’s  discouraging  remarks.  ‘  The  King  is  a  fool,’  he  said,  ‘  and 
‘  the  Queen  a  doll.  The  Berlin  people  are  false  and  unprincipled. 
‘  You  will  lose  a  winter,  and  probably  repent  your  journey.’ 
She  seems,  however,  to  have  been  well  entertained,  and  to 
have  lived  with  some  notable  people,  although  Berlin  reminded 
her  of  a  provincial  town  with  a  large  garrison,  and  manners 
pretty  much  on  a  par  with  its  morals.  ‘  The  women  are  borne 
^  to  a  degree,  and  do  not  even  possess  ornamental  accomplish- 
‘  ments.  1  forgive  this,  as  a  consequence  of  their  bad  education, 
‘  but  I  cannot  excuse  their  failure  in  dress  and  dancing,  which 
‘  are  the  study  of  their  lives.’  She  was  duly  impressed  by 
Frederic  von  Gentz,  just  rising  into  importance  in  the  Prussian 
service. 

‘  He  strikes  me  as  possessing  more  energy  than  any  man  I  had 
ever  seen.  His  head  seems  to  be  organised  in  a  very  superior  man¬ 
ner,  and  his  conversation  bears  the  stamp  of  real  genius.  He  is  one 
of  those  who  seem  to  impart  a  portion  of  their  own  endowments;  for 
you  feel  your  mind  elevated  while  in  his  society.  In  argument  he  is 
irresistible ;  but  it  seems  to  be  from  fair  and  honest  force,  unassisted 
by  trick  or  artifice.  His  voice  rises,  and  his  eye  kindles,  yet  his 
warmth  never  becomes  displeasing,  nor  degenerates  into  either  vio¬ 
lence  or  sharpness.  In  his  writings  he  proposes  Burke  for  his  model, 
and  walks  boldly  beside  him,  for  we  cannot  say  he  is  a  copyist,  though 
a  successful  imitator.’  (P.  121.) 

This  allusion  to  Burke  is  interesting,  for  it  has  always  seemed 
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to  US  that  it  was  in  the  triumvirate  of  Burke,  Gentz,  and  De 
Maistre  that  the  French  Revolution  found  its  most  formidable 
and  characteristic  opponents,  in  the  separate  aspects  of  politics, 
philosophy,  and  religion.  It  was  hardly  necessary  for  our 
clerical  editor  to  have  revived  the  recollection  of  what  the  vete¬ 
ran  statesman  called  his  ‘  Indian  summer’  under  the  influence  of 
Fanny  Elsler,  rather  than  that  of  the  patriotism  and  eloquence 
with  which,  in  1805,  he  invoked  an  united  Germany  as  the 
only  power  which  could  throw  off  the  foreign  yoke  and  give 
freedom  to  Central  Europe. 

Mrs.  St.  George  was  witness  to  the  strange  catastrophe  of  the 
sudden  death  of  a  young  officer  at  a  ball,  in  consequence  of  his 
tight  lacing,  which,  her  friend  Prince  Adolphus  writes  to  her,  he 
hopes  ‘  may  serve  as  an  example  to  other  young  men,  that  they 
‘  may  not  likewise  fall  victims  to  their  dress.’  It  does  not  seem 
certain  whether  Mrs.  St.  George  accepted  the  pressing  invita¬ 
tion  to  revisit  Hanover  with  which  this  letter  concludes,  the 
journal  closing  abruptly ;  but,  at  any  rate,  she  returned  to  Eng¬ 
land  in  the  spring,  and  soon  passed  over  to  Ireland,  where  the 
accidental  circumstance  of  a  crowded  inn  was  the  means  of  in¬ 
troducing  her  into  the  family  of  Mr.  William  Shackleton,  the 
Quaker  philanthropist  and  schoolmaster  of  Bally  tore,  in  the 
county  of  Kildare,  with  whose  daughter,  Mrs.^  Leadbeater,  she 
formed  a  most  intimate  friendship,  and  commenced  a  correspon¬ 
dence  that  lasted  a  quarter  of  a  century.* 

In  the  spring  of  1802  France  was  opened  by  the  Peace  of 
Amiens  to  English  travellers,  and  Mrs.  St.  George  started  with 
her  son  to  spend  a  few  weeks  in  Paris.  What  was  intended  for 
a  holiday  excursion  resulted  in  two  important  events,  her  second 
marriage  to  Mr.  Richard  Trench,  a  young  lawyer,  of  the 
Ashtown  family,  and  her  detention  for  above  four  years  by  the 
useless  cruelty  of  the  French  despot. 

She  was  struck  with  the  general  sadness  and  worn  aspect  of 
the  country  people,  and  not  very  much  attracted  by  Paris : — 

*  I  have  never  seen  a  spot  where  I  should  more  grieve  at  fixing 
my  residence,  nor  a  nation  with  which  I  should  find  it  so  difficult 
to  coalesce.  A  revolution  does  not  seem  to  be  favourable  to  the 

•  The  ‘Leadbeater  Papers’  have  been  recently  published,  in¬ 
cluding  ‘The  Annals  of  Ballytore,’  by  Mary  Leadbeater,  perfectly 
justifying  Mrs.  Trench’s  description  of  ‘  a  highly  finished  Dutch 
‘  painting,  where  one  is  not  only  struck  by  the  general  effect,  but 
‘  amused  and  interested  by  the  details,  which  all  bear  to  be  separately 
‘  examined,’  and  a  most  interesting  correspondence  between  the  young 
Edmund  Burke  and  Richard  Shackleton. 
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morals  of  a  people.  In  the  upper  classes  I  have  seen  nothing  but 
the  most  ardent  pursuit  after  sensual  or  frivolous  pleasures,  and  the 
most  unqualified  egotism,  with  a  devotion  to  the  shrines  of  luxury 
and  vanity  unknown  at  any  former  period.  The  lower  ranks  are 
chiefly  marked  by  a  total  want  of  probity,  and  an  earnestness  for  the 
gain  of  to-day,  though  purchased  by  the  sacrifice  of  that  character 
which  might  ensure  them  tenfold  advantage  on  the  morrow.’  (P.  145.) 

The  Louvre,  where  the  spoils  of  the  world  were  then  col¬ 
lected  in  a  permanent  triumph,  filled  her  with  delight ;  and  it 
is  quite  in  accordance  with  the  general  cla.ssic  tone  of  her  mind 
and  precision  of  her  thoughts  and  style,  that  she  writes,  ‘  When 

*  I  walk  among  the  best  Grecian  statues,  I  feel  a  sort  of  dignified 
‘  calmness  take  possession  of  my  soul.  A  secret  influence  seems 
‘  to  overshadow  me,  and  keeps  off  all  little  and  agitating  ideas. 

*  Pictures  please,  but  statues  both  please  and  elevate.’ 

Mr.  Trench  was  confined  on  parole  to  Orleans  and  its  im¬ 
mediate  vicinity,  but  his  wife  was  permitted  to  visit  Paris  as 
often  as  she  chose,  and  probably  might  have  obtained  a  pass¬ 
port  without  diflBculty,  had  she  been  willing  to  return  to 
England  alone.  In  the  correspondence  that  spreads  over  this 
period,  we  are  certainly  disappointed  at  finding  so  little  matter 
of  public  interest ;  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  these  letters 
had  to  go  through  the  French  Post-office,  and  that  therefore, 
just  the  information  respecting  men  and  things,  that  we  should 
have  wished  for,  is  what  ISIrs.  Trench  would  be  least  able  to 
communicate.  Nor  was  the  society  into  which  she  was  now 
cast,  such  as  to  supply  any  available  material.  The  imperial 
government  kept  watch  and  ward  over  the  salons  of  Paris,  and 
so  charming  a  detenue  would  hardly  have  been  permitted  to 
become  an  habituee  in  what  still  remained  of  good  society.  She 
was  therefore  constrained  to  live  with  people  she  did  not  like, 
and  cannot  help  sometimes  contrasting  lier  present  position  with 
the  former  sway  of  her  wit  and  beauty.  Isal^ey  keeps  her  a 
long  time  waiting  for  a  sitting ;  and  she  recalls  the  days  when 
artists  vied  with  each  other  to  paint  her  for  their  own  advan¬ 
tage,  adding,  ‘  I  will  write  a  poem,  called  the  Progress  of 
‘  Woman,  a  fine  occasion  to  show  one’s  skill  in  the  degradation 
‘  of  the  tints.’  The  official  people  whom  she  sees  on  the  subject 
of  her  own  and  Mr.  Trench’s  detention  were  civil,  and  the 
Empress  to  whom  she  presented  her  placet,  very  kind,  say¬ 
ing,  she  remembered  her  at  Court,  and  would  herself  present 
her  petition  to  the  Emperor.  The  following  passage  is  remark¬ 
able,  as  it  will  remind  our  readers  of  the  recent  restoration  of 
the  ground  in  front  of  the  Tuileries,  when  the  malcontents 
said,  ‘  On  voit  bien  que  ce  n’est  pas  Lenbtre.' 
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‘  Paris,  July,  1805. 

‘  The  Emperor  has  adopted  an  idea  which  I  admire  very  much,  of 
having  a  small  garden  under  his  windows,  into  which  no  creature 
ever  enters,  except  himself  and  the  Empress.  I  think  the  idea  of 
having  a  little  sacred  spot,  very  beautiful ;  and  I  wonder  it  has 
never  been  thought  of,  as  it  is  almost  as  practicable  as  it  is  rehned.’ 
(P.  172.) 

It  must  be  confessed  that  in  the  art  and  mystery  of  letter¬ 
writing,  English  women  cannot  be  said  to  have  attained  the 
eminence  that  has  been  won  by  our  Gallic  neighbours.  In  the 
old  days,  when  letters  were  literature,  we  can  indeed  enjoy,  with 
Charles  Lamb,  the  magnificent  conceits  of  the  ‘  Sociable  Letters’ 
of  Margaret  Cavendish,  Duchess  of  Newcastle,  which  referred  to 
such  a  sociability  as  never  existed  here  or  elsewhere,  but  we 
have  nothing  to  compete  with  those  wonderful  exercises  of 
feminine  grace,  wit,  and  ingenuity  which  originated  with  the 
society  of  the  Hotel  Rambouillet,  under  the  example  of  Balzac 
and  Voitui’e,  and  passed  on  in  uninterrupted  succession,  through 
the  salon  of  the  Marquise  de  Sable,  in  the  Place  Royale,  down  to 
the  Hotel  d’Albret,  and  the  last  days  of  the  Grand  Mouarque. 
We  have  no  English  noble  lady  who  occupies  the  literary  posi¬ 
tion  of  Mine,  de  Sevigne,  and  no  companion  of  Royalty  who 
can  be  classed  with  Mme.  de  Maintenon.  It  is  needless  to  say 
how  much  this  depended  upon  a  peculiar  condition  of  society, 
and  the  high  controlling  authority  exercised  by  w'omen  in 
France,  where  la  vieille  femme  never  meant  ‘  an  old  woman,’  and 
where  men  of  the  highest  station  and  intellect  looked  upon 
female  companionship,  not  as  a  diversion,  but  as  a  fair  inter¬ 
course  of  mind  with  mind,  with  differences  of  superiority,  but 
parity  of  intelligence.  The  correspondence  of  Ladies  Hert¬ 
ford  and  Pomfret,  the  letters  of  Lady  Mary  Wortley  Mon¬ 
tague,  of  Mrs.  Montague,  of  iMiss  Seward  and  ^Irs.  Carter, 
have  each  their  merits,  the  last  perhaps  the  greatest,  but  they 
none  of  them  can  be  said  to  possess  that  undefinable  charm 
■which  accompanies  the  flow  of  good  thought  and  pleasant  expres¬ 
sion  from  the  pen  of  a  woman  who  is  writing  to  a  person  she  loves 
or  likes,  without  a  notion  of  fame  or  interest  beyond.  Mme.  de 
Sevigne,  no  doubt,  knew  well  that  Bussy  bound  up  her  letters 
in  quarto  volumes,  and  that  many  important  eyes,  it  was  said 
even  those  of  divine  Majesty  itself,  had  lighted  upon  them. 
But  this  did  not  apply  to  those  addressed  to  her  daughter 
and  more  intimate  friends,  which  form  the  real  foundation  of 
the  affectionate  celebrity  she  has  inspired.  Heinrich  Heine 
somewhere  lays  down  the  proposition  ‘  that  every  woman  who 
‘writes  anything  does  so,  with  one  eye  on  her  subject  and  the 
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‘  other  on  some  particular  man  (always  with  the  exception  of  a 
*  certain  Countess,  who  having  only  one  eye,  is  compelled  to 
‘  cast  it  alternately  from  one  to  the  other).’  The  best  female 
correspondence  fully  accepts  this  conclusion,  and  the  letters  of 
an  accomplished  woman  to  a  man  in  whom  she  has  entire  con¬ 
fidence,  will  always  afford  a  scope  for  the  use  and  play  of  all 
her  faculties  that  she  can  never  find  elsewhere.  Thus  many  of  • 
us  are  acquainted  with  women,  of  no  especial  social  endowments 
or  vivacity  of  disposition,  who  come  out  upon  paper  in  confi¬ 
dential  correspondence,  with  a  readiness,  neatness,  versatility 
and  wit,  which  no  one  would  otherwise  suspect  to  belong  to 
them. 

It  will  therefore  excite  no  surprise  in  those  who  have  entered 
into  the  peculiar  qualities  of  Mrs.  Trench’s  mind,  to  find  in  her 
letters  to  her  husband  and  her  son  as  perfect  specimens  of  this 
form  of  composition  as  our  language  can  supply.  There  is  a 
certain  foreign,  or  may  be  Irish,  manner  about  them,  which 
checks  a  tendency  to  small  moralisings  and  stilted  sentiment 
that  were  characteristics  of  the  ethics  of  her  time,  while  a  large 
amount  of  English  good  sense  and  a  real  purity  of  heart  control 
a  somewhat  petulant  spirit  that  might  otherwise  have  de¬ 
generated  into  flippancy  and  cynicism. 

In  the  spring  of  1807,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Trench  obtained  the 
long-sought-for  permission  to  return  to  England.  From  this 
period  to  her  death  in  1827,  she  kept  up  the  lively  corre¬ 
spondence  which  occupies  the  rest  of  this  volume.  Her  spirits 
had  been  sadly  depressed  by  the  death  at  Paris  of  her  much¬ 
loved  boy,  the  offspring  of  her  second  marriage.  It  is  evident 
that  she  derived  some  consolation  from  the  facility  of  the 
utterance  of  her  grief  which  she  pours  out  with  unreserved 
eloquence  both  in  English  and  French.  But  her  animation 
fully  returned  when  she  found  herself  back  again  in  the  London 
society  she  loved  so  well;  still  she  says  with  much  feeling, 
‘  You  know  I  have  no  weak,  vain  pride  in  being  inconsolable, 
‘  on  the  contrary,  no  sooner  did  anything  divert  my  thoughts 
‘  than  I  adopted  and  cherished  it,  neither  do  I  profess  at  all 
‘  moments  to  feel  the  wound,  although  I  always  feel  its  general 
‘  effects  on  my  mind.’ 

She  does  not  seem  to  have  resided  much  in  Ireland,  and  thus 
ingeniously  defends  her  absenteeism,  writing  in  a  letter  from 
Cheltenham  to  Mrs.  Leadbeater: — 

‘  You  are  kind  in  wishing  us  in  Ireland.  A  superior  education 
for  our  children,  the  power  of  enjoying  all  the  innocent  pleasures  of 
life  without  injuring  their  future  prospects  by  expense,  and  my  own 
health,  all  conspire  to  detain  us  here.  We  leave  no  gap,  and 
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interrupt  no  course  of  duty.  No  deserted  mansion  claims  us  within 
its  ruined  walls ;  no  ancient  followers  look  in  vain  for  our  protection. 
Had  my  husband  been  an  elder  brother,  our  case  would  have  been 
different.  As  it  is,  we  have  acted  from  serious,  and  I  hope  con¬ 
scientious,  motives.  Setting  our  own  case  aside,  nothing  has  been 
more  mistaken  by  the  friends  of  Ireland  than  the  effects  of  the 
occasional  residence  of  some  of  her  children  in  the  sister  country. 
Who  are  most  anxious  for  her  prosperity?  With  some  brilliant 
exceptions,  we  must  say.  Those  who  have  mixed  with  English 
society,  who  have  visited  England,  witnessed  the  humanity  of  her 
landlords,  the  prosperity  of  her  peasantry,  the  smiling  neatness  of 
her  cottages.  To  improve  a  country  by  forbidding  her  inhabitants 
to  know  by  experience  what  is  done  in  those  foremost  in  the  race  of 
virtue  and  civilisation,  is  a  solecism.  Already  has  much  been  done 
by  the  infusion  of  English  society.*  (P.  300.) 

But  Mr.  Trench  appears  to  have  been  frequently  engaged 
with  the  management  of  their  estates,  and  hence  some  of  the 
most  delightful  letters  of  this  volume.  Here  is  a  short 
specimen : — 

‘  Bnrslcdon  Lodge,  Dec.  1810. 

‘  None  of  us  have  been  out  of  the  house  since  Monday,  and  there 
was  a  fresh  fall  of  snow  to-day.  How  I  thank  my  young  self  for 
having  cultivated  such  a  taste  for  occupation  that  my  old  self  never 
knows  ennui.  That  I  prefer  society  to  loneliness,  is  quite  another 
thing  ;  and  I  am  glad  to  see  clearly  that  I  do  so,  and  no  longer  to  bo 
cheated  by  the  false  ideas  a  warm  imagination  picks  up  on  the 
subject  from  books,  or  an  impatient  spirit  from  the  momentary 
disgust  inspired  by  unpleasant  company. 

.  .  .  .  '  I  think  to  be  excellent  as  a  husband  a  man  must  be 
excellent  in  many  other  points ;  and  if  women  were  more  convinced 
of  this  than  they  are  in  general,  there  would  be  fewer  marriages, 
and  perhaps  more  happiness;  or  else,  in  hope  of  pleasing  us,  men. 
would  improve  themselves.  The  greatest  fault  our  sex  can  be 
accused  of,  is  being  too  easily  pleased  by  yours ;  who  seem  to  take 
an  unfair  advantage  of  it  in  being  as  much  over,  as  we  often  are 
under,  nice  ;  since  the  smallest  fault  of  temper,  manners,  or  even 
person,  is  thought  a  sufficient  apology  for  your  breaking  loose; 

while  poor  we - ;  but  this  is  too  copious  a  subject,  and  my  poor 

baby  is  crying.  I  hope  Bonaparte  may  have  a  sick  child,  as  I  think 
the  cry  of  an  infant,  whose  pain  one  cannot  know  or  assuage,  would 
make  him  feel  his  want  of  power,  though  nothing  else  has  done  it.’ 
(P.  238.) 

Another  series  of  familiar  letters  is  addressed  by  Mrs.  Trench 
to  her  son  by  her  first  marriage.  They  combine  the  best 
maternal  counsel  with  an  almost  lover-like  tenderness,  a  deter¬ 
mination  at  once  to  hold  his  respect  and  to  wdn  his  friendship. 
Of  course,  in  so  close  a  relationship  the  public  cannot  be 
admitted  within  the  innermost  circle  of  family  affairs,  but  we 
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are  permitted  to  give  one  example  which  any  young  man  might 
be  proud  to  receive : — 

To  Charles  St.  George,  Esq. 

‘  Bursledon  Lodge,  1814. 

‘  The  most  beautiful  and  the  most  superb  BrusselU  veil — the  pret¬ 
tiest,  the  best  chosen,  the  newest,  in  short  a  present  in  the  most  ex¬ 
cellent  taste.  It  is  admired  by  all  beholders,  and  accepted  with  cordial 
pleasure,  as  a  proof,  among  ten  thousand  others,  of  my  dearest 
Charles’s  vigilant  and  perennial  affection.  It  came  just  in  time  to 
appear  at  the  music  meeting,  the  bustle  of  which  was  combined  with 
the  private  fuss  of  a  removal  from  James’s  Square  to  the  dear  old 
house  where  Charles  and  his  Mother  were  so  merry  and  happy 
together. 

‘  These  united  bustles  prevented  me  from  writing  for  some  days, 
but  I  know  you  will  not  be  uneasy,  because  you  are  well  assured  that 
if  I  were  ill  or  unhappy,  I  have  one  with  me  who  would  most  cer¬ 
tainly  give  you  the  earliest  information.  I  was  triste  on  first  coming 
here  at  seeing  your  empty  room,  and  I  miss  you  at  the  Piano-forte, 
and  everywhere  else.  Think  of  my  going  to  six  concerts,  three  of  them 
in  the  morning  and  three  in  the  Abbey,  in  the  space  of  five  days.  I 
began  to  speak  in  recitative,  and  all  this  public  music  has  awakened 
the  taste  for  private  performance.  Thank  you  for  your  new's,  which 
was  very  diplomatic  as  it  had  appeared  in  the  papers  three  days 
before.  I  am  not  sorry  to  hear  you  propose  remaining  in  your  pre¬ 
sent  situation  some  time  longer,  long  enough  to  prove  your  steadiness 
and  your  ability  for  a  more  ostensible  place.  I  hope  you  really  feel 
satisfied,  and  do  not  place  everything  in  the  fairest  light  in  order  to 
give  me  pleasure.  Excu.se  my  having  mistaken  Japan  for  Dresden. 
Your  beautiful  present  is  my  A.  B.  C.  as  to  China,  in  which  1  am 
deplorably  ignorant. 

‘  I  cannot  help  wishing  you  would  give  one  hour — look  at  your 
watch — I  ask  no  more — to  writing  to  your  affectionate  grandmother, 
and  your  still  more  affectionate  brothers.  Tiiese  are  in  the  two  ex¬ 
tremes  of  age  when  kindness  is  most  sensibly  felt.  There  are  some 
exceptions  to  this  rule,  warm  exceptions,  1  think,  in  the  hearts  of 
your  mother  and  her  mate,  not  to  mention  my  dear  son  Charles,  but 
the  rule  is  tolerably  general  notwithstanding.  Adieu,  my  dear 
inspirer  of  present  pleasure  and  future  hope.’  (  MS.) 

Interspersed  with  graver  matter,  we  meet  with  free  and 
liumorous  pictures  of  London  society.  There  is  a  joust  of 
talk  between  Jekyll  and  Rogers,  in  which  the  latter  ingeniously 
prevents  any  of  the  jokes  of  the  former  from  coming  to  ma¬ 
turity.  There  is  Rogers,  when  Mr.  Wilmot  has  left  the  room, 
addressing  the  remaining  circle,  ‘  That  Mr.  Wilmot  is  a  sensible 
‘  man.  I  don’t  say  so  from  my  own  knowledge ;  not  the  least. 

‘  He  wrote  a  book  too.  That  you’ll  say  was  nothing.  And 
‘  printed  it.  I  don’t  say  that  from  my  own  knowledge  either, 
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‘  for  I  never  read  it.  Never  met  anybody  that  had.’  And  we 
think  the  following,  if  not  perhaps  accurately  true,  at  any  rate 
an  ingenious  explanation  of  the  very  unfavourable  change 
which  has  taken  place  within  the  last  thirty  years  in  the  social 
habits  of  the  higher  classes  of  this  country. 

‘Dec.  31, 

‘  It  is  not  wholly  our  refinement,  as  we  are  apt  to  think,  which  has 
banished  social  and  sprightly  amusements  from  our  drawing-rooms. 
Commerce,  contracts,  loans,  and  war  prices  have  poured  an  influx  of 
wealth  into  hands  not  hitherto  in  contact  with  the  Corinthian  pillars 
of  society.  Many  persons  were  suddenly  raised,  as  well  by  wealth 
as  by  alliances,  places,  and  Court  favours,  to  mingle  with  those,  of 
whom  some  boast  a  long  line  of  distinguished  ancestors,  others  all  the 
advantages  of  the  best  education,  and  not  a  few  unite  both.  The  pa¬ 
tricians  were  not  delighted  with  the  intimacy  with  such  persons 
which  playing  at  cards  fur  a  low  stake,  private  acting,  domestic 
dancing  without  the  formality  of  previous  preparation,  or  small  plays, 
naturally  produced ;  nor  in  general  could  the  merely  wealthy  shine, 
where  ease,  sprightliness,  and  accomplishment  were  required.  Ac¬ 
cordingly  they  invited  their  noble  friends  to  splendid  dinners  in 
apartments  of  Eastern  magnificence ;  and  from  the  moment  these  in¬ 
vitations  were  accepted,  our  English  nobility  declined  from  those 
habits  of  simple  enjoyment  by  which  they  were  formerly  distin¬ 
guished.  They  were  disinclined  to  be  much  inferior  in  recherche 
and  expense  to  these  new  acquaintances,  and  invited  them  to  enter¬ 
tainments  more  luxurious  and  more  formal  than  they  had  themselves 
habitually  given — more  luxurious  from  contagion,  more  formal,  in 
part  to  preserve  their  own  dignity — thus  adding  insensibly  to  the  far- 
sought  delicacies  of  the  table,  and  the  ornament  of  their  houses ;  till 
at  last  all  society,  saving  Almac’s,  which  is  a  “  bright  particular  star,” 
and  that  dignified  delightful  scene  of  dozing,  the  Ancient  Music,  has 
taken  one  uniform  colour.  The  duke,  the  commoner,  the  contractor, 
ail  entertain,  as  it  is  called,  in  gay  apartments,  full  of  pomp  and 
gold ; 

“And  one  eternal  dinner  swallows  all.”’  (Pp.  411-12.) 

We  have  hitherto  allowed  Mrs.  Trench’s  literary  merits  to  be 
inferred  from  her  writings,  and  we  would  not  now  press  into 
special  notice  the  specimens  of  her  composition  in  prose  and 
verse  that  are  here  before  us.  They  are  always  graceful  and 
expressive  of  the  mind  of  the  author  in  correct  and  feeling 
language,  but  they  never  would  have  won  of  themselves  the 
high  and  lasting  repute  which  we  believe  to  be  the  destiny  of 
this  volume. 

There  is  an  Eclogue  entitled  ‘  Mariazell,’  probably  written 
during  her  tour  in  Germany,  which  has  quite  a  Wordsworthian 
simplicity  and  tenderness  about  it,  and  the  following  stanzas 
show  that  she  could  occasionally  take  a  still  higher  range : — 
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‘  Their  eyes  have  met.  The  irrevocable  glance 
Stamped  on  the  fantasy  of  each  a  face, 

That  neither  weal  nor  woe,  nor  meddling  chance, 

Shall  ever  pluck  from  its  warm  resting-place  : 

There  it  shall  live,  and  keep  its  youthful  grace, 

Time  shall  not  soil  a  single  glossy  tress, 

Nor  lightest  wrinkle  on  that  surface  trace; 

In  life,  in  death,  remains  the  deep  impress. 

Through  all  eternity  endures  to  curse  or  bless  — 

‘  Eternity  !  sweet  word  to  lover’s  ear, 

For  love  alone  unfolds  a  sudden  view 
Of  thy  long  vista  and  immortal  year; 

All  other  passions  do  some  end  pursue. 

And  in  fruition  die  —  to  live  anew, 

And  seek  the  food  that  kills.  Love’s  finer  frame 
Turns  all  to  aliment  and  honey-dew; 

Of  past,  of  future,  hardly  knows  the  name. 

Exists  self-poised,  and  wishes  all  its  days  the  same.’ 

The  following  self-criticism  expresses  her  own  judgment  on 
her  writings : — 

‘  I  should  write  much  better  if  I  had  ever  been  criticised.  The 
heaths  and  many  other  flowers  require  wind  (not  merely  air,  but 
blasts  of  wind)  as  well  as  sunshine ;  and  it  would  have  been  both  a 
stimulus  and  an  improvement,  if  I  had  ever  heard  the  voice  of  truth. 
But  alas !  that  was  impossible  ;  and  my  little  attempts  can  have  no 
merit  but  that  of  showing  to  those  who  love  me,  what  I  might  have  done 
had  I  not  been  deprived  of  the  advantages  of  classical  learning ;  had 
I  not  been  flattered  in  my  youth,  as  one  to  whom  mental  acquire¬ 
ments  were  unnecessary ;  had  I  not  been  the  fond  mother  of  nine 
children  and  the  troublesome  wife  of  one  whom  I  do  not  much  like 
to  have  out  of  my  sight ; — four  very  unfavourable  circumstances  to 
the  cultivation  of  any  art  or  science  whatever.’  (P.  432.) 

Her  French  style  is  evidently  founded  on  the  elder  models 
with  which  she  was  so  familiar.  It  would  now  perhaps  be  con¬ 
sidered  somewhat  formal  and  constrained,  but  it  is  usually 
correct  and  sometimes  rises  to  eloquence.  Mrs.  Trench’s  esti¬ 
mate  of  the  books  of  her  day  is  generally  far  from  indulgent 
She  is  enthusiastic  about  no  contemporary  poetry  except  ‘  Childe 
‘  Harold’  and  Rogers’  *  Human  Life.’  She  gives  Walter  Scott’s 
later  novels  a  very  cool  reception,  and  while  she  enjoys  ‘  The 
‘  Corsair’  and  ‘  Lara,’ (and  indeed  suggests  that  the  only  way  in 
which  posterity  can  account  for  Jacqueline  appearing  in  com¬ 
pany  with  the  latter  will  be  by  supposing  that  Rogers  was 
Lord  Byron’s  dissenting  chaplain),  she  thus  accurately  analyses 
*  The  Giaour,’  and  its  defects : — 

‘  1813. — “The  Giaour”  is  a  trial  of  skill  how  far  picturesque,  ani- 
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mated,  and  eloquent  description  will  please,  without  dignity  or  deli¬ 
cacy  of  character,  novelty  of  scene  or  manners,  interesting  narrative, 
or  elevated  sentiments.  Events  similar  to  those  recorded  in  this  tale 
have  not  only  been  thrice  told,  but  three  hundred  times ;  and  in  point 
of  manners,  every  one  who  has  read  a  book  of  “  Travels  in  Turkey.” 
knows  too  well  all  of  which  he  is  here  reminded,  not  to  feel  a  certain 
disappointment  at  being  carried  so  far  and  shown  nothing  new.* 

‘  The  story  of  “  The  Giaour  ”  could  hardly  be  comprehended  by  hu¬ 
man  ingenuity,  if  it  did  not  turn  on  circumstances  the  most  common¬ 
place,  as  we  are  only  presented  with  unconnected  fragments  from  the 
lips  of  two  nameless  narrators,  who  ask  a  variety  of  questions,  and 
whom  we  should  be  glad  to  question  a  little  in  our  turn.  Fragments 
of  this  uninteresting  story  are  tricked  out  in  gaudy  colouring,  and 
amidst  a  greater  proportion  of  indifferent  lines  tiian  are  fairly  admis¬ 
sible  in  so  short  a  production,  we  meet  occasional  proofs  of  originality 
and  genius.  Still  “  The  Giaour  ”  ranks  far  below  any  former  produc¬ 
tion  of  the  same  author.  It  contributes,  as  far  as  its  mite  goes,  to 
injure  the  taste  of  the  age,  by  reducing  poetry  merely  to  an  amusement 
for  a  vacant  hour,  instead  of  employing  it  to  elevate  our  minds,  soften 
our  hearts,  and  refine  our  pleasures.  Whether  these  effects  are  pro¬ 
duced  by  sentiments,  by  characters,  by  imagery,  is  immaterial. 
When  they  are  not  produced,  when  poetry  addresses  herself  chiefly 
through  the  ear  to  the  eye,  she  must  be  on  the  decline ;  and  this  de¬ 
cline  works  like  “  The  Giaour  ”  at  once  accelerate  and  proclaim.’ 
(P.  279.) 

The  following  are  somewhat  severe  but  not  injudicious 
strictures :  — 

*  Oct.  1816.  — I  am  reading  Mrs.  Marcet’s  “  Political  Economy.”  It 
is  all  Sayy  tlirown  into  dialogue,  with  the  objections  which  miglit  be 
made.  This  is  a  good  plan  for  chemistry,  where  a  well-educated  and 
thinking  person  may  begin  the  book  entirely  ignorant  of  the  subject. 
But  it  is  a  bad  plan  for  political  economy,  on  which  every  one  has 
some  information,  more  or  less.  One  has  not  patience  to  be  stopped 
every  minute  by  a  foolish  objection,  to  which  one  knows  the  answer. 
It  may  do  as  an  elementary  book  ;  but  though  I  could  read  her 
“  Chemistry,”  I  cannot  read  this ;  and  I  should  suppose  the  effect 
would  be  similar  on  all  grown  people.  It  shows  a  laudable  spirit  of 
industry,  but  I  think  it  unfair  to  Say,  of  whom  it  is  a  sort  of  una¬ 
vowed  translation ;  for  though  she  professes  it  to  give  the  quintes¬ 
sence  of  other  authors,  all  of  it  which  I  have  read,  except  what 
is  avowedly  quoted,  is  cribbed  from  him  without  even  changing  his 
phrases.’  (P.  348.) 

‘  Jw/y,  1817. — We  are  now  reading  Miss  Edgeworth’s  “Ormond 
and  Harrington.”  The  Edinburgh  Reviewers  have  done  her  much 
mischief ;  first,  by  persuading  her  to  stick  fast  to  the  bogs,  after  she 
has  exhausted  all  that  was  comic,  pathetic,  or  striking  in  the  peculiar 
distinctions  between  England  and  Ireland ;  next  to  objecting  to  her 
morality  being  so  apparent.  Now  she  never  writes  half  so  well  as 
when  she  evidently  endeavours  to  illustrate  a  moral  or  prudential 
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axiom ;  and  in  this  case,  as  ships  sail  best  with  ballast,  she  always 
walks  more  firmly  and  gracefully,  instead  of  being  impeded  in  her 
course.’  (Pp.  370-1.) 

^ Nov.l.  1820. — I  have  just  finished  Southey’s  “Life  of  Wesley,” 
a  book  one  cannot  read  without  some  religious  improvement;  but 
what  a  trimmer  poor  Southey  is,  bowing  to  right  and  left !  I  have 
looked  into  Croker’s  translation  of  Fontaine’s  “  Fables.”  I  grieve  to 
see  my  dear  old  French  friend  in  a ’masquerade  Court  dress,  a  Wind¬ 
sor  uniform.  It  is  a  coarse  and  bad  translation.  He  leaves  out 
the  sweetness,  and  simplicity  of  his  author,  and  substitutes  a 

vulgar  jollity  of  phrase,  quite  intolerable  on  comparison  with  the 
original.’  (P.  437.) 

'■July,  1821.  —  I  should  ask  if  you  had  seen  “Mrs.  Delany’s 
Letters.”  They  are  too  much  alike,  and,  short  as  is  the  volume,  it 
might  be  shortened  with  advantage  ;  but  some  of  them  give  a  most 
pleasing  and  minute  picture  of  the  interior  of  Windsor  Castle  in 
the  happiest  days  of  our  late  Sovereigns.  They  are  valuable  his¬ 
torically,  as  a  faithful,  though  slight  sketch  of  that  branch  of 
history,  detailing  the  private  life  of  the  great,  of  which  the  French 
have  too  much,  and  we  too  little.’  (P.  449.) 

What  would  ISIrs.  Trench  have  said,  had  she  lived  to  see  the 
six  portentous  volumes  of  this  elderly  lady’s  Correspondence 
which  are  now  before  the  public ! 

‘Wor.  13.  1825.  —  “Moore’s  Life  of  Sheridan  ”  lowers  the  bio¬ 
grapher  and  the  snbject.  He  is  a  great  motive-monger,  and  usnally 
selects,  among  a  variety  of  probable  motives,  those  which  are  least 
dignified  and  meritorious.  He  does  not  appear  to  love  Sheri¬ 
dan  ;  and  he  alters  the  complexion  of  facts  in  his  domestic  life,  so  as 
to  make  him  appear  blameable  in  a  point  where  the  plain  truth 
w'ould  have  been  highly  to  his  honour.  That  truth  could  not  have 
been  all  told,  but  Moore  ought  not  to  have  employed  language  which 
leads  us  to  form  an  opposite  conclusion.’  (P.  513.) 

As  to  the  character  of  the  mind  of  the  authoress  herself,  it 
becomes  us  to  touch  with  discretion  on  a  person  whose  memory 
is  still  held  sacred  by  many  of  the  living.  But  we  may  be  per¬ 
mitted  to  notice  certain  peculiarities  which  illustrate,  perhaps, 
quite  as  much  the  generation  in  which  she  lived,  as  any  indi¬ 
vidual  idiosyncracy.  Her  religion  was  plainly  undoubtingly 
orthodox,  a  practical  consolation  in  all  her  sorrows,  and  in  its 
public  services  a  positive  enjoyment.  Yet  this  did  not  pre¬ 
vent  her  from  recognising  the  superiority  in  many  serious 
aspects  of  a  Society  of  Friends  to  which  her  beloved  Mrs. 
Leadbeater  belonged,  nor  from  speaking  of  her  attendance  at  a 
Dissenting  chapel  as  a  very  suitable,  ‘  rational,’  and  pleasant 
way  of  passing  an  evening.  Her  social  morality  was  generous, 
some  might  think  even  too  liberal,  but  she  had  so  clear  a  sense  of 
the  temptations  and  calamities  of  mankind,  that  she  could  afford 
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to  be  compassionate,  especially  to  women,  without  lowering  her 
own  standard  of  virtue.  She  tries  to  find  excuses  for  both 
parties  in  the  Byron  separation,  and  in  another  family  difficulty 
she  writes  — 

‘ - is  going  to  receive  his  wanderer  again.  I  cannot  laugh  at 

him,  as  others  do.  In  a  man,  not  otherwise  deficient  in  sense  and 
firmness,  so  much  confiding  love  for  a  wife,  — against  experience,  — 
against  probability,  —  against  hope,  —  against  advice,  —  against  all 
but  affection, — is  in  my  eyes  interesting,  and  partakes  of  the  feelings 
a  superior  being  might  have  for  erring  mortals.’  (P.  349.) 

We  know  how  unfavourable  an  impression  both  Lord  Nelson 
and  Lady  Hamilton  left  upon  her,  but  when  his  letters  to  Lady 
Hamilton  were  published,  she  speaks  of  them  as  ‘  though  dis- 
‘  graceful  to  his  principles  of  morality  on  one  subject,’  not 
appearing  to  her,  ‘  as  they  do  to  most  others,  degrading  to  his 
*  understanding.’ 

*  They  are  pretty  much  what  every  man,  deeply  entangled,  will 
express,  when  he  supposes  but  one  pair  of  fine  eyes  will  read  his 
letters ;  and  his  sentiments  on  subjects  unconnected  with  his  fatal 
attachment  are  elevated  —  looking  to  his  hearth  and  his  home  for 
future  happiness ;  liberal,  charitable,  candid,  affectionate,  indifferent 
to  the  common  objects  of  pursuit,  and  clear-sighted  in  his  general 
view  of  politics  and  life.’  (P.  291.) 

In  these  our  days,  a  lady  of  Mrs.  Trench’s  intelligence,  in-  • 
formation,  and  interest  in  all  about  her  would  have  her  theo¬ 
logical  and  ethical  speculations,  her  schemes  of  philanthropy, 
and  her,  perhaps,  partial  or  extravagant  ideas  as  to  her  duties 
and  mission  in  the  world.  But  Mrs.  Trench  had  no  ‘  views ;  ’ 
she  accepted  without  remonstrance  the  conditions  of  thought 
and  of  society  in  which  she  found  herself  placed  ;  she  extracted 
as  much  advantage  as  she  could  from  them,  both  for  herself  and 
others ;  she  criticised  the  shortcomings  and  laughed  at  the  foibles 
of  her  time,  but  she  never  looked  at  herself  as  a  reformer  or  as 
in  a  position  to  dictate  to  her  contemporaries.  Thus  to  some 
earnest  persons  her  life,  sincere  as  it  was,  might  bear  an  aspect 
of  occasional  frivolity,  and  of  a  too  ready  conformity  to  man¬ 
ners  which  she  would  in  her  graver  moments  condemn.  To 
others,  again,  there  may  seem  something  commonplace,  and 
even  pedantic,  in  her  general  adherence  to  established  forms,  and 
her  submission  to  the  public  opinions  of  her  own  class,  though 
she  had  the  courage  to  think  for  herself,  whenever  her  feelings 
were  engaged,  as  was  shown  in  her  hearty  sympathy  for  the 
unfortunate  Queen  Caroline. 

One  word  in  conclusion  as  to  the  task  which  the  learned  and 
accomplished  Dean  of  Westminster  has  undertaken  in  the 
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publication  of  tins  volume.  It  required  some  courage  to 
project,  and  much  delicacy  to  execute  as  he  has  done,  the 
design  of  bringing  before  the  public  the  history  of  the  mind 
and  heart  of  one  so  near  and  dear  to  him.  His  materials  were 
her  journal,  which  had  shared  the  frequent  fate  of  private 
papers  —  some  portions  unaccountably  lost,  and  others  perhaps 
intentionally  destroyed — and  such  letters  as  had  happened  to  be 
preserved  by  family  affection,  or  the  tender  admiration  of  friends. 
He  has  connected  these  by  scarce  half  a  dozen  pages  of  narra¬ 
tive  and  explanation,  and  has  printed  them  with  conscientious 
accuracy,  without  apology,  without  eulogy,  without  vindication. 
He  has  let  the  book  tell  its  own  story,  in  its  free  and  simple 
relations  and  in  the  candid  exhibition  of  thoughts  and  feelings. 
Nor  can  we  doubt  that  the  result  has  justified  his  most  ardent 
expectations,  and  that  this  volume  will  long  be  dear  to  all 
lovers  of  observant  anecdote,  of  the  wit  that  springs  from 
the  union  of  common  sense  and  vivid  fancy,  of  womanly  sen¬ 
sibility  combined  with  a  masculine  understanding,  and  of  powers 
of  expression,  which,  had  they  been  seriously  applied  to  objects 
of  more  general  interest,  would  no  doubt  have  ranked  the 
name  of  Mrs.  Richard  Trench  with  those  female  worthies  of 
which  English  literature  is  so  justly  proud. 

She  died  at  Malvern  in  May  1827,  after  some  years  of  illness. 
She  reproaches  herself  in  a  letter  to  ^Mrs.  Shackleton  for  not 
having  sufficiently  appreciated  the  danger  of  her  friend  Mrs. 
Leadbeater’s  condition,  adding,  *  I  have  been  so  long  in  a  state 
‘  of  suffering  that  it  seemed  to  me  the  most  natural  thing  in  the 
‘  world  to  be  ill,  and  though  I  heard  your  dear  mother  was  so, 
‘  the  idea  of  danger  never  passed  through  my  mind.’ 

The  last  record  in  her  journal  is  an  expression  of  gratitude 
for  the  kindliness  of  her  neighbours,  which  ‘  must  never  be  for- 
‘  gotten  by  me,  be  the  time  long  or  short  during  which  I  may 
‘  rcnmmber  it  here.’  She  left  live  sons,  the  eldest  being  the 
editor  of  these  interesting  memorials,  which  only  came  into  his 
hands,  on  the  decease  of  Mr.  Richard  Trench,  about  two  years 
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Art.  IX. — 1.  Kirche  nnd  Kirchen,  Papstthum  und  Kirchen- 
staat.  Historisch-politische  Betrachtungen.  Von  JoH.  Jos. 
Ign.  V.  Dollinger.  MUnchen;  1861. 

2.  The  Church  and  the  Churches ;  or  the  Papacy  and  the 
Temporal  Power.  An  Historical  and  Political  Revieic.  By 
Dr.  Dollinger.  Translated,  with  the  Author’s  permission, 
by  William  Bernard  MacCabe.  London:  1862. 

^'iUR  readers  will  not  blame  us  for  seizing  the  opportunity  of 
the  appearance  of  Dr.  Dollinger’s  learned  work  to  recall 
their  attention  to  a  subject  we  have  already  more  than  once  had 
occasion  to  refer  to,  and  which  is  still  a  question  of  pressing 
European  interest.  *  The  Roman  Question,’  said  Baron  Ricasoli, 
while  speaking  in  his  place  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  as 
Prime  Minister  of  Italy,  ‘  is  essentially  a  moral  question and 
he  proceeded  to  explain  that  it  must  be  decided,  not  by  physical 
force,  but  by  appealing  to  the  moral  convictions  of  Italy  and  of 
the  Catholic  world.  It  is  in  this  sense,  as  a  moral  not  a  contro¬ 
versial  question,  and,  consequently,  as  one  vitally  affecting  the 
interests  of  European  society  both  within  and  without  the  pale 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  that  we  would  deal  with  it 
here.  While  ultramontane  zealots  are  denouncing  almost  as 
heresy  every  attempt  to  discriminate  between  what  is  essential 
and  what  is  accidental  in  the  double  attributes  of  the  ‘  Pope- 
King,’  and  Exeter  Hall  fanatics  are  confidently  predicting  the 
downfall  of  Popery  as  necessarily  coincident  with  the  downfall 
of  the  temporalities  of  the  Pope — both  extremes  apparently 
agreed  in  this — there  is  a  large  middle  class,  including  the 
devoutest  and  most  intelligent  thinkers,  alike  amongst  Catholics 
and  Protestants,  who,  because  they  differ  from  both  the  others, 
feel  only  more  deeply  the  gravity  of  the  situation  which  disturbs 
scrupulous  consciences,  hinders  the  moral  development  of  the 
Italian  kingdom,  and,  by  imperilling  the  influence  of  the 
spiritual  chief  of  the  larger  half  of  Christendom,  imperils  also 
the  influence  of  the  religion  which  he  represents. 

Apart  from  its  intrinsic  merits,  which  are  considerable,  there 
is  much  in  the  circumstances  connected  with  the  appearance  of 
this  work  which  gives  it  a  peculiar  importance  at  the  present 
time.  Dr.  Dollinger  is  far  the  most  eminent  Roman  Catholic 
theologian  of  Germany,  the  worthy  successor  of  the  late  Dr. 
Mohler,  and  has  a  school  of  disciples  growing  up  around  him ;  in¬ 
deed,  unless  Father  Passaglia  is  to  be  considered  an  exception,  we 
might  say  that  he  is  the  most  eminent  Catholic  theologian  living. 
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He  also  completes  the  trio  of  the  three  greatest  Catholic  divines 
of  France,  Italy,  and  Germany  respectively,  who  have,  with 
more  or  less  distinctness,  though  with  some  minor  shades  of 
difference,  expressed  themselves  in  a  sense  adverse  to  the  essen¬ 
tial  nature  of  the  temporal  power  for  the  welfare  of  the  Church, 
and  have  very  unmistakeably  denounced  it,  in  its  present  shape, 
as  an  evil.  And  if  it  be  objected  that  Passaglia  speaks  rather 
as  an  Italian  patriot  than  as  a  Catholic  priest,  no  such  insinua¬ 
tion  can  be  made  in  the  case  of  a  writer  who  not  only  is  no  Italian 
himself,  but  who  obviously  has  little  sympathy  for  the  Italian 
people,  and  still  less  for  Italian  unity,  while  the  strong  conserva¬ 
tive  temper  which  betrays  itself  throughout  the  volume  would 
naturally  incline  him  to  adopt  the  view  most  favourable  to  the 
old  regime.  The  circumstances  attending  the  delivery,  last  year, 
at  3klunich,  of  the  two  lectures  which  are  here  reprinted  in  an 
appendix,  and  the  excitement  caused  by  them  in  the  Catholic 
religious  world,  give  additional  interest  to  a  work  originating 
under  such  conditions.  It  is  stated,  moreover,  on  good  authority, 
that  the  Pope  has  been  made  acquainted  with  its  contents,  and 
has  expressed  his  approval  of  them.  How  far  the  declaration 
introduced  into  a  recent  Allocution,  that  the  temporal  power  is 
*  not  a  dojima,’  may  be  due  to  this  influence,  we  are  unable  to  say. 

Dr.  Dollinger  has  entered  a  protest  against  being  identified 
in  sentiment  wi'h  Passaglia  and  Tosti,  and  we  are  bound  to 
accept  his  disclaimer  on  a  point  of  which  he  must  be  neces¬ 
sarily  the  sole  judge.  But  we  shall  do  him  no  injustice  if 
we  say  that  the  main  drift  of  his  book  is  to  impress  on  his 
co-religionists  that  the  temporal  sovereignty  of  the  Pope  is  in 
no  way  essential  to  the  integrity  of  the  Church,  and  that  there 
is  no  Divine  promise  that  the  successor  of  St.  Peter  ‘  shall 
‘  always  remain  monarch  of  a  temporal  kingdom.’  He  has,  in 
fact,  said  much  more  than  this ;  for  if  he  has  not  felt  himself 
at  liberty  to  draw  the  inference,  he  has  given  us  abundant  data 
for  inferring  (as  we  shall  by  and  by  have  occasion  to  show), 
that  the  loss  of  the  temporal  power,  so  far  from  being  a  serious 
injury,  w’ould,  in  many  ways,  greatly  increase  the  moral  and 
spiritual  force  of  Catholicism.  He  sets  out  with  the  statement 
of  three  possible  results  of  the  present  complication ;  viz.,  either 
that  the  temporal  dominion  will  be  restored,  or  partly  restored, 
after  a  temjwrary  alienation ;  or  that  the  independence  of  the 
Holy  See  will  be  secured  by  some  other  means ;  or,  lastly,  that 
we  are  on  the  eve  of  a  general  European  catastrophe,  involving 
the  whole  edifice  of  existing  social  order  in  a  common  ruin. 
And  he  tells  us  that  of  these  three  possibilities,  he  regards  the 
first  as  most  probable,  viz.,  the  restoration  of  the  temporal  power. 
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though  under  very  altered  conditions ;  for  a  continuance  of  its 
present  state,  he  adds,  is  not  desired  *  by  any  intelligent  friend 
‘  of  the  Papal  See.’  Perhaps  we  had  better  let  him  give,  in 
his  own  words,  what  he  considers  to  have  been  the  substance  of 
his  lectures.  The  italics  are  our  own. 

‘Let  no  one  lose  faith  in  the  Church  if  the  temporal  princi¬ 
pality  of  the  Papacy  should  disappear,  whether  it  be  for  a  season,  or 
for  ever.  It  is  not  essence,  but  accident ;  not  end,  but  means  ;  it  began 
late  ;  it  was  formerly  something  quite  different  from  what  it  is  now. 
It  now  justly  appears  to  us  to  be  indispensable,  and  so  long  as  the 
existing  order  lasts  in  Europe  it  must,  at  all  cost,  be  maintained ;  or, 
if  it  is  violently  interrupted,  it  must  be  restored.  But  it  is  possible 
to  suppose  a  political  condition  of  Europe  in  which  it  would  be 
superfluous,  and  then  it  would  be  only  a  clogging  burden.'  (P.  5.) 

But  the  only  reasons  he  has  urged  for  considering  the  temporal 
principality  indispensable  under  existing  circumstances,  or  for 
anticipating  its  restoration,  are  so  slender  and  unconvincing,  and 
he  has  supplied  so  many  cogent  arguments  for  thinking  it  un¬ 
necessary,  if  not  undesirable,  that  it  is  difficult  for  his  readers 
not  to  believe  his  cautious  reticence  on  that  part  of  the  question 
which  has  been  elaborately  treated  by  Passaglia,  due  rather  to 
an  exaggerated  sense  of  ecclesiastical  etiquette  than  to  any  strong 
convictions  antagonistic  to  those  of  the  great  Boman  divine. 
Be  this  as  it  may,  however,  the  value  of  his  testimony,  especially 
as  addressed  to  members  of  his  own  communion,  cannot  be 
depreciated  or  denied. 

Before  referring  to  it  more  in  detail,  it  will  be  as  well  to 
glance  briefly  at  the  prevalent  phases  of  sentiment  among  ultra¬ 
montane  supporters  of  the  temporal  claims.  Allowing  for  many 
lesser  shades  of  difference,  they  may  be  broadly  divided  into 
two  classes.  There  are  those  —  and  we  fear  Count  Montalembert 
must  be  numbered  among  them  —  to  whom  it  does  not  appear 
unreasonable  or  immoral  to  assert  that  the  sacrifice  of  the  freedom, 
and,  if  it  be  so,  the  happiness  of  three  million  Italians  is  a 
necessary,  and  therefore  a  legitimate  condition  of  the  welfare  of 
the  universal  Church.  We  need  not  wonder  at  such  a  theory 
being  maintained.  To  do  evil  that  good  may  come  has  been  the 
darling  temptation  of  religious  partisans  in  every  age  and  of 
every  creed,  nor  are  the  advisers  of  Job  the  only  theologians 
who  have  thought  it  an  acceptable  service  to  lie  for  God.  But 
those  who  have  an  intelligent  faith  in  Catholicism  will  be  slow 
to  defend  its  interests  by  so  suicidal  a  paradox.  Fiat  justitia 
ruat  ccelum  is  a  principle  true  for  all  times  and  all  circumstances, 
and  of  only  the  more  imperative  obligation  the  more  sacred  are 
the  interests  at  stake.  There  cannot  be  a  greater  dishonour  to 
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Christianity  than  to  insist  that  its  welfare  is  implicated  in  the 
maintenance  of  a  corrupt  and  superannuated  despotism,  for 
which  we  vainly  seek,  even  in  Turkish  maladministration,  an 
adequate  parallel.  A  second  class,  including  probably  all,  or 
nearly  all,  the  English  champions  of  the  Papal  Government, 
while  holding  with  the  former  its  necessity  for  the  interests  of 
the  Church,  if  not  indeed  in  some  cases,  as  with  Dr.  Manning*, 
almost  for  the  integrity  of  the  faith,  maintain  that  its  existence 
is  also  beneficial  to  its  subjects,  and  that  the  alleged  disaffection 
is  both  grossly  exaggerated,  and  entirely  the  result,  so  far  as  it 
is  a  fact,  of  secret  societies  and  foreign  propagandism.  It  is 
difficult  to  argue  on  such  a  strange  view  of  the  matter  as  this. 
The  sincerity  of  many  who  maintain  it  cannot  be  questioned, 
but  the  significant  silence  of  all  the  more  influential  Catholic 
members  in  the  Italian  debate  provoked  by  Sir  G.  Bowyer  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  sufficiently  indicated  that  his  views 
were  far  from  being  shared  by  all  his  bretliren  in  the  faith. 
Were  those  who  think  with  him  open  to  such  evidence,  we  should 
remind  them  that  the  silent  demonstration  of  the  Romans  at  the 
last  Carnival,  when  nearly  the  whole  population,  in  obedience  to 
the  National  Committee,  absented  themselves  from  the  Corso, 
with  which  may  be  contrasted  the  enthusiastic  reception  of 
Victor  Emmanuel  at  Naples,  were  strikingly  indicative  of  the 
universal  feeling  among  both  Romans  and  Neapolitans  in  favour 
of  Italian  unity. t  For  these,  be  it  remembered,  are  not  isolated 
expressions  of  feeling,  but  are  in  entire  accordance  with  what 
we  should  otherwise  be  led  to  anticipate,  and  take  place  in  cities 
stated  by  the  friends  of  the  Papal  and  Bourbon  pow'er  to  be  deeply 
attached  to  the  old  governments.  It  must  be  a  strong  religious 
conviction  which  can  lead  men  so  utterly  to  ignore  either  the 
elementary  principles  of  justice  or  the  clearest  evidence  of  fact, 
as  to  maintain,  with  one  class  of  advocates, that  the  former  must 
be  sacrified,  or,  with  the  other,  that  no  sacrifice  is  required  for  the 
continuance  of  the  temporal  power.  We  shall  therefore  go  on 
to  inquire,  under  the  guidance  of  a  Catholic  theologian,  what 
is  the  teaching  of  histoiy  sis  to  the  action  of  that  power  on  the 
spiritual  Interests  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church. 

For  upwards  of  seven  centuries  —  the  age  of  the  Martyrs,  the 
Gilcumenical  Councils,  the  Fathers  of  the  Church,  the  Creeds, 


*  See  two  sets  of  Lectures  by  him  on  ‘  The  Recent  Crisis,’  and 
‘  The  latter  Glories  of  the  Holy  See  greater  than  the  first.’ 

t  It  is  worth  observing  that  the  proclamation  of  the  National 
Committee  here  referred  to  closed  with  the  words,  ‘  Viva  Pio  Nino, 
‘  Pontejice  non  Re' 
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the  conversion  of  the  greater  portion  of  Europe — there  was 
no  temporal  power.  It  began  at  the  close  of  the  eighth  cen¬ 
tury  with  the  donations  of  Pepin  and  Charlemagne,  suggested 
probably  in  part  by  the  fabulous  ‘  donation  of  Constantine.’ 
Seven  centuries  more  had  to  pass  away  before  it  became  a 
recognised  and  substantial  fact.  ‘  The  Roman  See  subsisted 
‘seven  centuries  without  possessing  in  sovereignty  a  single 

*  village . In  fact  it  was  not  till  the  time  of  Leo  X., 

‘  about  350  years  ago,  that  the  Popes  held  quiet  possession  of  the 
‘  State,  with  its  three  million  of  inhabitants.’  (P.  457.)  With 
the  fall  of  the  Carlovingian  dynasty  fell  also  the  ecclesiastical 
policy  which  its  founder  had  originated ;  and  for  more  than  two 
centuries,  till  about  1060,  ‘  the  greater  portion  of  the  Papal 
‘  States  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  laymen.’  For  most  of  that 
period  the  Papacy  itself  became  the  catspaw  of  the  Roman 
nobility,  and  its  moral  influence  w’as'  discredited  by  a  rapid  suc¬ 
cession  of  impotent  or  flagitious  faineants,  the  creatures  of  the 
dominant  faction  of  the  day  at  Rome ;  for  some  time  the 
favourites  of  two  abandoned  women,  Theodora  and  Marozia, 
were  thrust  into  the  Papal  chair,  among  whom  was  John  XI L, 
whom  our  author  euphoniously  designates  a  ‘  good-for-nothing 
‘  Pope,’  and  who  was  in  fact  the  veriest  incarnation  of  all  the 
darkest  vices  which  can  defile  humanity.  The  Emperor 
Henry  III.  did  much  by  a  succession  of  German  Popes  to 
elevate  the  position  of  the  Roman  See.  At  the  end  of  the 
eleventh  century  Gregory  VII.,  one  of  the  most  powerful  eccle¬ 
siastical  rulers  who  have  ever  sat  on  St.  Peter’s  chair,  never 
held  in  a  firm  grasp  the  sceptre  of  his  temporal  sovereignty. 

‘  During  the  whole  of  the  twelth  century,  the  Popes  had  no 
‘  fixed  settled  territory  of  their  own  in  Italy.’  At  its  close. 
Innocent  III.,  the  next  most  powerful  Pope  after  Hildebrand, 
‘  was  not  so  much  the  restorer  as  he  was  practically  the  first 
‘  actual  founder  of  the  Papal  States.’  From  this  period  dates  the 
formation  of  the  Guelph  and  Ghibelline  parties,  which  involved 
the  cause  of  the  Church  with  the  divided  interests  of  political 
partisanship,  and  ranged  the  subjects  of  the  same  spiritual  father 
under  the  opposite  banners  of  the  champions  of  the  Emperor 
and  the  champions  of  the  Pope.  Henceforth  the  Popes,  though 
still  ‘  in  such  a  position  that  no  city  was  really  subject  to  them,’ 
became  the  leaders  of  an  Italian  party,  and  began  to  employ 
against  their  political  enemies  the  spiritual  weapons  of  ban  and 
interdict,  and  the  temporal  arms  of  foreign  mercenaries.  Indeed, 
it  is  remarkable  throughout  the  Middle  Ages  that  the  terrible 
weapons  of  excommunication  and  interdict  are  far  more  fre¬ 
quently  resorted  to  for  secular  than  for  spiritual  ends,  and 
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become  the  recognised  method  for  quelling  a  revolted  city,  or 
enforcing  a  disputed  salt  tax.  A  new  era  for  the  Papacy  and 
for  Italy  opens  with  the  succession  of  the  House  of  Anjou  to 
the  Sicilian  throne;  French  influence  predominates  over  the 
Guelphic  party  and  the  Popes  themselves,  who  had  hitherto  been 
its  undisputed  leaders,  till  at  the  commencement  of  the  four¬ 
teenth  century  they  removed  their  court  to  Avignon,  whence  a 
succession  of  French  pontiffs  ruled  over  Rome,  like  one  of  the 
provinces  of  the  old  empire,  as  a  distant  dependency,  through 
the  instrumentality  of  French  legates,  whose  oppressive  govern¬ 
ment  kept  the  city  in  a  state  of  almost  chronic  revolt,  which 
was  met  by  the  old  weapons  of  ecclesiastical  censures  and  brutal 
foreign  mercenaries.  At  the  end  of  the  seventy  years  *  grass 
‘  was  growing  in  the  streets  of  Rome,  and  the  number  of  its  in- 
‘  habitants  was  only  17,000.’  Then  the  demand  for  a  Pope,  who 
should  be  ‘  a  Roman  or  at  least  an  Italian,’  became  too  strong  to 
be  resisted.  It  was  gratified  in  the  election  of  Urban  VI.,  an 
Italian,  but  a  man  of  infamous  character,  as  were  most  of  his 
immediate  successors,  and  with  the  opposition  made  to  his 
appointment  by  the  French  Cardinals  begins  the  schism  of  the 
Anti-Popes,  which  did  so  much  to  discredit  Papal  authority  in 
Europe,  by  exhibiting  two  rival  claimants  for  divine  jurisdiction 
over  the  Church  hurling  anathemas  at  each  other,  and  thus 
indirectly  paved  the  way  for  the  greater  schism  of  the  sixteenth 
century.  At  this  period  the  Papal  States  were  almost  in  dissolu¬ 
tion,  and  Boniface  IX.,  Urban’s  successor,  even  sold  to  their 
various  owners  the  sovereign  rights  of  which  they  were  already 
in  actual  possession,  in  consideration  of  an  immediate  payment 
and  a  yearly  tribute.  It  must  be  remembered  that  all  along 
nepotism  had  been  one  of  the  crying  grievances  of  the  Papal 
rule,  the  more  so  as  very  many  of  the  Popes  had,  besides  other 
relatives,  their  own  illegitimate  children  to  be  enriched  out  of 
the  revenues  of  the  Church.  This  evil  practice  culminated  at 
the  close  of  the  fifteenth  century  under  Sixtus  IV.,  and  the 
wretched  Alexander  VI.,  who  alienated  the  greater  part  of  his 
dominions  in  favour  of  his  son,  Caesar  Borgia.  Julius  II.,  a 
brave  soldier  and  a  man  of  vigorous  and  statesmanlike  capacity, 
though  of  immoral  life,  recovered  forcibly  what  his  predecessor 
had  frittered  away,  and  thus  became,  in  the  words  of  our  author, 
‘  the  third  founder  and  restorer  of  the  Papal  States  ;’  the  work 
of  internal  consolidation  was  successfully  inaugurated  by  the  next 
Pope,  Leo  X.,  who  was  at  once  a  statesman,  a  voluptuary,  and  a 
sceptic.  The  dismemberment  of  the  Papal  States  by  neiwtlsm 
was  not  brought  finally  to  an  end  till  the  reign  of  Pius  V.,  who 
prohibited,  under  threat  of  excommunication,  every  alienation. 
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temporary  or  permanent,  of  the  property  of  the  Roman  Church, 
or  any  part  of  it ;  and  from  his  time  dates  the  oath,  of  which  we 
have  heard  so  much  lately,  taken  by  every  Pope  at  his  corona¬ 
tion,  which  did  not,  however,  prevent  Pius  VI.  from  succumbing 
to  political  exigencies,  and  alienating,  in  the  Treaty  of  Tolentino, 
the  three  legations  of  Ravenna,  Ferrara,  and  Romagna.  Since 
the  Reformation  dynastic  interests  have  over  and  over  again  led 
the  Popes  to  adopt  a  line  of  policy  incongruous  with  their 
ecclesiastical  position  as  heads  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church. 
Thus  Clement  VII.  aided  the  friends  of  the  Smalkaldic  League 
against  Charles  V.,  who,  though  his  political  opponent,  was  a 
zealous  and  even  vehement  champion  of  Catholicism ;  Urban 
VIII.  countenanced  Gustavus  Adolphus  in  his  invasion  of  Ger¬ 
many,  undertaken  in  the  interest  of  Protestantism ;  Innocent 
XI.  gave  his  concurrence,  if  not  his  open  sanction,  to  William 
III.  in  his  claims  on  the  English  throne.  A  more  striking 
instance  of  the  Papal  States  being  used  ‘as  a  fulcrum'  to  ex¬ 
tort  from  the  Holy  See  measures  uncongenial  to  its  religious 
instincts  is  mentioned  by  our  author,  when  the  French  Govern¬ 
ment,  by  seizing  part  of  the  States  and  threatening  the  rest, 
enforced  on  Clement  XIV.  the  suppression  of  the  Jesuits — at 
that  time  the  great  missionary  power  of  the  Roman  Church — just 
as  six  centuries  before  the  Emperor  Henry  V.  had  by  similar 
means  compelled  Paschal  II.  to  yield  the  right  of  Investiture, 
which  had  for  thirty  years  been  the  critical  question  contested 
between  the  Papacy  and  the  civil  power,  and  had  been  the  turn¬ 
ing  point  of  St  Anselm’s  career  in  this  country  as  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury.  Indeed  it  is  difficult  to  say  to  what  period  of 
its  chequered  history  the  words  applied  by  Dr.  Dollinger  to  the 
temporal  sovereignty  in  the  eighteenth  century  do  not  apply : — 

‘  Times  in  which  the  States  of  the  Church,  so  far  from  aiding 
‘  to  serve  the  Papal  independence,  were  on  the  contrary  regarded 
‘  and  treated  as  the  very  means  by  which  a  Pope  could  be  forced 
‘to  adopt  measures  which  otherwise  he  never  would  have  as- 
‘  sented  to.’  Pius  VI.  and  Pius  VII.,  we  are  told,  though  ex¬ 
cellent  and  conscientious  men,  felt  bound  to  postpone  the 
interests  of  their  spiritual  to  those  of  their  secular  kingdom ; 
‘  they  regarded  the  quality  of  a  territorial  prince  more  highly 
‘  than  that  of  the  head  of  the  Church.’  And  so  we  are  brought 
down  to  the  French  Revolution,  and  the  restoration  of  the 
Papal  Sovereignty  in  1814  by  the  Treaty  of  Vienna,  a  treaty 
which  ignored  any  rights  but  those  of  princes,  and  which  since 
then  forms  the  sole  basis  and  guarantee  of  the  secular  claims  of 
the  Holy  See. 

What  then  is  the  verdict  of  history  on  the  relations  of  the 
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temporal  power  to  the  spiritual  authority  of  the  Papacy  ?  That 
the  chief  pastor  of  Christendom,  on  whom  as  such  devolves  ‘the 
‘  care  of  all  the  churches,’  should  be  distracted  by  the  tolls  of  civil 
government,  and  involved  in  the  tangled  skein  of  European 
diplomacy,  is  of  course  implied  in  the  very  fact  of  his  being 
also  an  earthly  sovereign.  But  much  more  than  this  may 
be  gathered  from  the  foregoing  sketch,  w'hich  is  mainly  ex¬ 
tracted  from  the  pages  of  Dr.  Ddllinger’s  book,  and  partly 
expressed  in  his  own  words.  We  have  seen  that  from  the 
beginning  of  the  temporal  power  in  the  time  of  Charlemagne, 
it  has  entailed  on  the  Popes  an  almost  uninterrupted  condition 
of  warfare,  to  retain  or  recover  some  portion  of  their  nominal 
dominions,  of  which,  for  above  seven  centuries,  they  cannot  be 
said  to  have  enjoyed  peaceful  possession.  As  a  result  of  this, 
grew  up  the  Guelph  and  Giubelline  parties,  and  the  spiritual  in¬ 
fluence  of  the  Papacy  became  strangely  mixed  up  in  the  com¬ 
plications  of  secular  politics,  while  ‘  the  hateful  employment  of 
‘  spiritual,  eombined  with  temporal,  weapons,’  went  far  to  break 
down  all  respect  for  ecclesiastical  authority.  To  this  may  be 
added  the  infliction  on  the  Homan  Church  for  lengthened 
periods  of  a  series  of  incompetent  or  infamous  pontiffs,  through 
the  interest  or  ambition  of  political  factions,  and  in  total  dis¬ 
regard  of  the  sacredness  of  their  office.  Of  the  systematic 
prevalence  of  nepotism  we  have  already  spoken,  and  although 
for  the  last  century  or  more  the  Popes  have,  with  one  exception, 
been  free  from  this  charge,  ‘  it  is  otherwise,’  says  our  author, 
‘  with  the  nepotism  of  cardinals  and  prelates.’  Last,  but  not 
least,  we  have  found  that  what  was  designed  as  a  guarantee  of 
independence,  has  again  and  again,  under  most  varied  cir¬ 
cumstances,  been  used  by  foreign  courts  as  a  lever  for  bringing 
their  influence  to  bear  on  the  Holy  See,  and  extorting  con¬ 
cessions  which  would  not  otherwise  be  granted.  To  an  ordinary 
apprehension  it  would  seem  hard  to  imagine  a  more  damning 
case  against  the  temporal  power  from  a  purely  Boman  Catholic 
point  of  view.  Nay,  we  can  hardly  wonder  that  the  preser¬ 
vation  of  the  Papacy  through  so  tremendous  an  ordeal,  which 
struck  Lord  Macaulay  as  a  masterpiece  of  human  ingenuity, 
should  be  urged  by  Baronius  in  proof  of  its  divine  origin.  And  if 
from  the  external  history  w’C  turn  to  the  internal  administration 
of  the  Papal  States,  the  argument  becomes  stronger  still.  We 
cannot  follow  our  author  through  all  the  details  of  this  portion 
of  his  subject,  which  he  has  traced  with  a  minuteness  and  an 
outspoken  candour  greatly  to  his  credit  as  a  writer  and  as  a 
man.  The  most  important  circumstance  to  notice  here,  and  that 
on  which  all  else  ultimately  depends,  is  the  administration  of  the 
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State  by  ecclesiastics,  which  dates  from  the  middle  of  the  six¬ 
teenth  century.  From  that  time  also  dates  the  jealousy,  or 
rather  hatred  among  the  laity  of  the  governo  dei  preti  —  a 
government  which  has  abundantly  illustrated  the  truth  of  Lord 
Clarendon’s  famous  observation,  that  ‘  of  all  mankind  none  form 
‘  such  a  bad  estimate  of  human  affairs  as  churchmen.’  For  it 
would  be  a  great  mistake  to  suppose  that  this  jealousy  of 
clerical  government  is  of  recent  origin,  though  it  may  have 
received  a  fresh  impetus  from  recent  events  —  such  as  the  Achilli 
or  Mortara  cases,  or  the  edict  of  Airaldi,  ordering  all  maid 
servants,  under  pain  of  excommunication,  to  inform  against 
their  masters  for  eating  meat  on  fast-days.  Equally  idle  is  the 
argument  sometimes  based  on  an  arithmetical  calculation  of  the 
relative  numbers  of  ecclesiastics  and  laymen  employed  in  the 
executive.  It  may  be  quite  true  that,  ‘  in  the  year  1848  there 
‘were  5,059  lay  employes  to  109  ecclesiastics;’  but,  inasmuch  as 
all  offices  of  trust  and  importance  have  ever  been  held  by  the 
latter,  except  during  Count  Rossi’s  brief  administration  and  the 
period  immediately  preceding  it,  it  would  be  as  absurd  to  infer 
from  such  a  numerical  proportion,  were  it  constantly  preserved, 
that  the  government  was  not  essentially  an  ecclesiastical  one,  as 
to  say  that  the  Court  of  Arches  is  a  civil  court  because  Dr. 
Lushington  is  a  layman.  That  any  fundamental  change  in  the 
Papal  administration  in  this  respect  would  be  found  a  practical 
impossibility  we  fully  believe,  notwithstanding  Dr.  Ddllinger’s 
contrary  opinion,  and  on  this  point  Mgr.  Dupanloup  is  agreed 
with  us.  But,  were  it  otherwise,  the  history  of  the  Papacy 
previous  to  the  last  three  centuries  is  sufficient  evidence  that 
only  one  out  of  many  injurious  concomitants  of  the  temporal 
power  would  be  thereby  eliminated,  not  to  add  that  the  Papal 
Sovereignty  in  any  form  would  be  inconsistent  with  Italian 
unity. 

Since  1814  the  government  has  been  more  bureaucratic  after 
the  French  model,  though,  unlike  the  French,  the  highest  offices 
have  still  been  in  the  hands  of  ecclesiastics.  Indeed,  a  more 
complicated  or  more  inadequate  machinery  of  red-tapism  than 
is  described  by  our  author  in  his  chapter  on  the  Papal  States, 
from  1814  to  1846,  could  hardly  be  conceived,  or  one  more 
radically  corrupt.  Nor  can  it  be  doubted  that  the  same  in¬ 
fluences  have  reacted  on  the  ecclesiastical  policy  of  the  Holy 
See,  too.  Cardinal  Consalvi,  who  was  denounced  by  the 
ultramontanes  of  his  day  as  a  dangerous  innovator,  not  only 
restored  but  greatly  strengthened  the  clerical  power  in  the 
State,  placing  under  it  the  whole  control  of  education,  and  a 
strict  censorship  of  the  press.  Leo  XII.,  a  member  of  the 
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party  of  Zelanti,  not  only  restored  the  hated  Inquisition,  with 
its  obligation  of  secret  denunciation  imposed  on  all  citizens  alike, 
but  established  besides  an  elaborate  system  of  espionage,  both  for 
political  and  moral  offences.  The  last  was  indeed  abolished  by  his 
successor,  Pius  VIIL,  but  again  restored  under  Gregory  XVI., 
in  whose  reign  many  promises  of  reforms  were  made,  in  reply  to 
the  Memorandum  of  the  Great  Powers,  but  little  or  nothing  was 
really  accomplished.  Irritation  has  sometimes  been  caused  in 
this  country  when  clergymen  have  discharged  the  duties  of 
magistrates ;  but  what  are  we  to  say  of  an  absolute  government 
where  the  whole  powers  of  police  are  normally  vested  in  the 
priesthood  ?  What  of  the  odious  privilegium  fori,  as  it  is  called 
in  the  canon  law,  whereby  priests  are  exempted  from  the  juris¬ 
diction  of  civil  tribunals,  and  reserved  for  the  milder  punishments 
or  complete  impunity  accorded  by  ecclesiastical  courts,  of  which 
the  notorious  Achilli  is  an  instance,  who,  after  being  convicted 
of  the  grossest  crimes,  was  not  only  left  unpunished,  but  actually 
made  an  Associate  in  Visitations,  a  Professor  in  the  College  of 
Minerva  at  Rome,  and  a  preacher  at  Capua  ?  What  are  we  to 
say  of  the  preti  di  piazza  —  the  multitude  of  ignorant  and  needy 
priests  who  congregate  in  the  streets  and  coffee-houses  of  the 
ecclesiastical  metropolis,  and  do  what  in  them  lies  to  break  down 
all  reverence  for  the  order  to  which  they  belong?  A  darker 
blot  on  the  Papal  Government  is  the  derival  of  income  from  the 
official  lottery,  described  by  Mr.  Dicey  in  his  ‘  Rome  in  I860,’ 
thus  making  capital  out  of  one  of  the  worst  vices  of  the  Italian 
people  —  their  passion  for  gambling.  Can  we  wonder  that 
pious  Italian  laymen,  like  Tommaseo  and  D’Azeglio,  should  use 
such  words  as  these:  ‘It  is  the  gross  faults  and  abuses  of  the 
‘  civil  government  that  make  the  people  falter  in  their  faith,  and 
‘  shake  their  confidence  in  the  Papal  guidance  of  the  Church. 
‘  The  unfavourable  opinion  fostered  by  the  condition  to  which 
‘  the  government  of  the  Papal  States  has  reduced  them,  opens  a 
‘  path  for  erroneous  doctrines  in  religion.’  (P.  408.) 

It  would  be  beyond  the  scope  of  this  article  to  enter  at  any 
length  on  the  history  of  the  Papal  States  since  the  accession  of 
the  reigning  Pontiff.  It  is  natural  that  Dr.  Dollinger  should  speak 
of  Pius  IX.  with  that  reverence  and  affection  which  his  blameless 
life,  his  benevolent  character,  and  his  many  personal  virtues  have 
justly  merited  ;  nor  have  we  any  wish  to  detract  from  his  praise. 
To  apportion  with  critical  accuracy  the  merits  or  demerits  of 
those  wlio  have  been  concerned  in  carrying  on  his  government, 
would  be  an  ungracious  and  useless  task.  Still  less  do  we 
question  the  purity  of  his  own  motives,  or  the  sinceritj’  of  his 
aims.  He  desired  to  effect  a  reformation ;  but  he  failed  because. 
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from  the  nature  of  the  ease,  it  was  simply  impossible  he  should 
•  succeed.  A  Pope  with  the  very  best  intentions  can  do  little  when 
it  is  the  interest  of  all  about  him  to  maintain  the  existing  state 
of  things,  and  where,  too,  the  very  character  of  the  government 
precludes  any  efficient  action  of  public  opinion.  Never,  perhaps, 
was  the  Papal  Chair  occupied  by  a  more  unselfish  and  single- 
minded  Pontiff  than  Pius  IX. ;  yet  seldom  have  the  Papal 
States  been  worse  governed  than  since  his  restoration  in  1849. 
Were  it  not  so,  the  Piedmontese  could  never  have  entered  his 
States  with  the  tacit  acquiescence  or  open  approval  of  nearly 
all  Europe.  But  the  question  lay  deeper  than  that  —  some¬ 
thing  more  than  reformation  was  needed,  for  the  whole  system 
was  rotten  to  the  heart’s  core.  Of  that  we  need  seek  no  further 
evidence  than  is  supplied  by  the  volume  before  us.  It  is  due, 
indeed,  to  the  author  to  say  that  he  professes  to  desire  and  to 
anticipate  a  continuance  of  the  Temporal  Power;  but  then 
it  is  due  both  to  him  and  to  the  interests  of  truth  to  add,  that 
he  only  desires  it  on  conditions  so  completely  new  as  shall  make 
it  the  model  government  instead  of  the  standing  scandal  of 
Christendom,  and  shall  put  an  end  to  the  ecclesiastical  admin¬ 
istration  of  the  States.  How  far  such  a  change  is  conceivable, 
we  may  leave  safely  to  the  judgment  of  our  readers.  We  hail 
certainly  Avith  satisfaction  the  assurance  of  a  Catholic  divine, 
that  the  Canon-Law  and  the  mediaeval  policy  of  the  Church  is  a 
mere  vai’iable  and  temporary  accident,  and  that  her  infallibility 
is  pledged  to  nothing  beyond  the  development  of  her  abstract 
dogma.  But  Ave  think  him  more  than  sanguine,  when  he 
supposes  that  the  traditional  instincts  of  centuries  are  likely  to 
be  abandoned,  and  the  Papal  States  governed,  under  the 
autocracy  of  the  Popes,  on  principles  accordant  with  modem 
liberal  ideas. 

What  is  required  of  them  is,  not  that  they  should  undertake 
the  hopeless  task  of  reconstituting  a  civil  government  radically 
corrupt,  but  that  they  should  surrender  it  to  the  exigencies  of 
the  times,  and  throw  themselves  heartily  and  generously  into 
the  altered  conditions  of  society.  Everywhere  else  the  com¬ 
bination  of  civil  and  spiritual  power  in  the  same  hands  has 
been  condemned.  The  German  prince-bishopricks,  though  ad¬ 
ministered  through  lay  officials,  have  yielded  to  the  public 
opinion  of  the  day,  and  we  have  yet  to  learn  that  the  Church 
has  suffered  by  their  fall.  In  England  the  last  relic  of  spiritual 
sovereignty — existing,  indeed,  more  in  name  than  in  reality, 
except  as  to  its  princely  revenues — Avas  suppressed  within  our 
own  memory,  and  no  regret  has  been  manifested  at  its  loss. 
In  other  ways  the  Church  of  England  has  been  stripped  during 
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the  last  half-century  of  much  of  her  political  power  and  prestige; 
yet  there  probably  has  never  been  a  time  since  the  Reformation 
when  her  hold  on  the  affections  of  her  members  w'as  stronger 
than  it  is  now  —  and  for  this  obvious  reason,  that  her  clergy 
have,  on  the  whole,  though  not  perhaps  at  first  without  complaints 
and  misgivings,  accepted  frankly  their  somewhat  altered  position, 
and  regained  by  the  exercise  of  moral  energy  far  more  than  could 
be  guaranteed  by  the  enactments  of  the  Statute-book.  That 
the  change  has  worked  beneficially  for  the  Catholic  Church  in 
Germany  may  be  learnt  from  Dr.  Bollinger’s  account  of  its 
present  state. 

*  If  the  Court  of  Rome  should  reside  for  a  time  in  Germany,  the 
Roman  Prelati  will  doubtless  be  agreeably  surprised  to  discover  that 
our  people  are  able  to  remain  Catholic  and  religious  without  the 
leading-strings  of  a  police  ;  and  that  their  religious  sentiments  are  a 
better  protection  to  the  Church  than  episcopal  prisons,  which,  thank 
God !  do  not  exist.  They  will  learn  that  the  Church  in  Germany  is 
able  to  maintain  herself  without  the  Holy  Office  ;  that  our  Bishops, 
although,  or  because,  they  use  no  physical  compulsion,  are  reverenced, 
as  if  they  were  princes,  by  the  people  ;  that  they  are  received  with 
triumphal  arches,  and  that  their  arrival  in  a  place  is  a  festival  for  the 
inhabitants.  They  will  see  how  the  Church  with  us  rests  on  the 
broad,  strong,  and  healthy  basis  of  a  well-organized  system  of  pastoral 
administration,  and  of  popular  religious  instruction.  They  will  per¬ 
ceive  that  we  Catholics  have  maintained  for  years,  straightforwardly 
and  without  reservation,  a  struggle  for  the  deliverance  of  the  Church 
from  the  bonds  of  bureaucracy  ;  that  we  cannot  entertain  the  idea  of 
denying  to  Italians  what  we  have  claimed  for  ourselves ;  and  that, 
therefore,  we  are  far  from  thinking  that  it  is  anywhere  an  advantage 
to  fortify  the  Church  with  the  authority  of  the  police,  and  with  the 
power  of  the  secular  arm.’  (Pp.  453-4.) 

Noble  words,  and  worthy  of  a  Christian  divine  of  the  great 
Germanic  race.  That  such  should  be  also  the  condition  of 
the  Church  in  Italy  must  be  the  desire  of  every  sincere  and 
enlightened  Catholic.  But  most  persons  will  consider  such  a 
result  more  likely  to  be  brought  about  by  the  cessation  of  the 
temporal  power  of  the  Holy  See  than  by  any  attempt  to  re¬ 
model  its  administrative  machinery.  ‘  The  Church  in  danger’ 
has  always  been  a  favourite  cry  with  churchmen  whose  zeal 
outran  their  wisdom,  but  they  have  frequently  had  occasion 
to  learn  that  the  danger  of  clerical  privileges  may  be  the 
salvation  of  the  Church.  It  is  inconceivable  that  what  every¬ 
where  else  is  felt  to  be  a  glaring  anachronism  should  in  Italy 
be  a  first  necessity  of  spiritual  independence  and  life.  We 
have  already  observed  that  Dr.  Bollinger’s  testimony  receives 
additional  weight  from  his  unconcealed  contempt,  as  a  German, 
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for  the  Italian  people,  and  his  dislike,  as  a  strong  conservative, 
for  the  revolutionary  character  of  the  Unitarian  movement. 
AVe  cannot  but  feel  that  he  has  suffered  himself  to  be  misled  by 
prejudice  when  he  speaks  of  the  ‘  Piedmontese  beast  of  prey,’ 
and  of  ‘  a  Ricasoli  or  a  Ratazzi,  or  above  all  of  those  lawyers 
‘  and  literati,  those  land  plagues  that,  with  trumpery  pompous 
‘  rhetoric  and  hollow-sounding  phrases,  are  now  —  and  mayhap 
‘  for  some  little  time  longer  may  be  —  permitted  to  swim  upon 
‘  the  surface  of  society.’  He  ought  to  be  aware  that  the  Italian 
parliament  is,  both  in  composition  and  character,  much  more 
like  the  English  House  of  Commons  than  those  French 
assemblies  with  which  he  is  mentally  comparing  it.  Neither 
does  he  seem  to  have  taken  the  trouble  to  estimate  carefully 
the  extent  and  vitality  of  Unitarian  sentiment  in  Italy,  and  the 
peculiar  aptitude  of  the  country  for  passing  from  a  geographical 
expression  into  a  compact  and  well-organised  State.  But  on 
these  points  we  have  had  opportunities  of  speaking  before,  and 
we  are  well  content  to  leave  so  clear-sighted  and  honest  an 
observer  to  correct  his  theory  by  the  gradual  teaching  of  events. 
The  last  three  years  have  won  unlikelier  converts  to  the  cause 
of  the  new  kingdom.  It  is  more  to  our  present  purpose  to 
point  out  some  further  collateral  advantages  to  the  moral  in¬ 
fluence  of  the  Roman  Church  which  would  accrue  from  the 
cession  of  her  political  power. 

There  are  many  institutions  bound  up  with  the  Court 
rather  than  the  Church  of  Rome  which  have  long  been  an 
occasion  of  scandal  to  her  enemies  and  a  drag  upon  her  inner 
life.  Such  is  the  Index  Expurgatorius,  instituted  originally  by 
Alexander  VI.  to  screen  a  corrupt  court  from  hostile  criticism, 
but  which  has  been  too  often  used  to  check  the  course  of 
scientific  and  religious  thought,  and  has  only  of  late  years 
ceased  to  be  odious  because  it  is  felt  to  be  impotent.  It  has 
succeeded  however,  in  union  with  the  censorship,  even  more 
completely  than  the  Spanish  Inquisition  in  its  own  country,  in 
preventing  the  creation  of  a  native  literature  at  Rome,  or  even 
the  desire  for  it.  Latin  theology  and  French  novels  are  the 
staple  commodity  of  Roman  booksellers ;  and  the  latter,  whieh 
however  immoral  do  not  often  dabble  in  heresy,  form  the 
staple  reading  of  such  Romans  as  care  to  read  at  all.  *  Ninety- 
‘  nine  in  every  hundred,’  says  Dr.  Dollinger,  ‘  had  never,  either 
‘  before  or  after  the  revolution,  taken  a  book  or  newspaper  in 
‘their  hands;’  and  he  thus  describes  the  intellectual  condi¬ 
tion  of  the  Papal  States; — ‘The  state  to  which  we  are 
‘  brought  is  this  —  that  in  the  finest,  and  mentally,  most  richly 
‘  endowed  part  of  Italy,  we  are  absolutely  without  any  literature 
VOL.  CXVI.  NO.  CCXXXV.  T 
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‘  — nothing  now  appears  but  a  few  volumes  on  archeological 

*  subjects  and  local  histories  —  not  a  line  of  the  slightest  im- 

*  portance  upon  science  and  general  literature.’  He  might 
have  added  that  the  best  works  on  Catholic  theology  emanate 
from  Germany,  not  from  Home.  Can  we  wonder,  after  this, 
at  the  intellectual  condition  of  exclusively  Catholic  as  con¬ 
trasted  with  Protestant  countries?  The  whole  working  of  the 
‘  prelatura'  system  is  another  case  in  point,  but  to  that  we  have 
alluded  elsewhere.  So  again  the  method  of  training  in  the 
Homan  ecclesiastical  colleges  may  be  admirably  adapted  to 
produce  willing  and  submissive  tools,  mere  passive  instruments 
of  a  centralised  theocratic  bureaucracy,  but  it  is  very  ill  cal¬ 
culated  to  inform  the  intellect  or  mould  character.  It  makes 
machines,  not  men ;  and  when  tried  on  minds  of  a  higher  order, 
whether  of  genius  or  individuality,  is  apt  to  drive  them  not  only 
from  the  ministry  but  the  communion  of  their  Church,  as  was 
exemplified  in  the  person  of  the  late  Dr.  Wolff  (who  has  told 
the  story  in  his  own  characteristic  way),  and  more  recently  in 
the  case  of  the  distinguished  philologist,  ]M.  Henan,  who  was 
educated  for  a  priest.  The  mark  of  intellectual  depression  may 
be  traced  on  the  very  faces  of  the  ecclesiastical  students  as  they 
pace,  two  and  two,  along  the  streets  of  Home.  There  is 
another  point  Avhich  w’e  would  touch  with  a  delicate  hand,  but 
which  cannot  altogether  be  passed  over  here.  We  are  not 
going  to  enter  on  any  discussion  of  the  theory  of  asceticism  or 
the  relative  value  of  the  contemplative  and  active  life.  But 
we  think  most  educated  Homan  Catholics  will  agree  with  us, 
that  a  great  multiplication  in  any  country  at  the  pi-esent  time 
of  monastic  establishments,  richly  endowed  and  with  no  active 
duties  attached  to  them,  is  not  only  a  drain  on  its  material  and 
moral  resources,  but  an  element  of  weakness  rather  than  of 
strength  to  the  Church  herself,  by  the  encouragement  held  out 
to  idleness  or  other  secondary  motives  short  of  what  would  be 
considered  a  real  ‘vocation,’  to  evade  the  service  whether  of 
Church  or  State.  Dr.  Dollinger  is  severe,  in  common  with 
other  writers  of  his  communion,  and  not  without  some  justice, 
on  the  forcible  suppression  of  monasteries  under  Henry  VIII. 
But  he  should  remember  that  nearly  every  Catholic  country 
has  subsequently  followed  the  example  of  Protestant  England. 
The  wealthy  abbeys  of  France  fell  in  the  first  Hevolution,  and 
not  too  soon  if  we  may  trust  the  unexception:ible  testimony  of 
JMontalembert.  Heligious  endowments  in  Spain  and  a  great 
part  of  Italy  have  been  confiscated;  and  those  best  acquainted 
w’lth  the  moral  state  of  the  rich  Benedictine  monasteries  which 
still  survive  in  the  Austrian  Empire  will  not  be  disposed  to 
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quote  the  exception  in  disparagement  of  the  wisdom  of  the 
general  rule.  Nor  is  the  reason  far  to  seek.  Many  of  the 
functions  discharged  by  the  mediasval  abbey  have  ])assed  into 
other  hands,  since  knowledge  has  no  longer  been  confined  to  the 
university  or  the  cloister.  Schools,  institutes,  almshouses,  and 
all  the  varied  appliances  of  modern  instruction  and  modern 
charity  share  the  work  once  performed,  so  far  as  it  Avas  per¬ 
formed  at  all,  by  the  monks.  Numberless  openings,  again,  for 
secular  enterprise  and  talent  exist  now,  whereas  in  the  Middle 
Ages  the  army  was  almost  the  only  profession  for  a  layman. 
These,  and  other  causes  which  need  not  be  dwelt  upon  here, 
have  materially  changed  the  relation  of  the  monastery  to  the 
nation  and  the  Church.  It  is  a  fact,  that  the  immense  number 
of  such  establishments  in  the  Papal  States,  and  the  extent  of 
landed  property  belonging  to  them,  has  converted  great  part  of 
the  country  into  a  wilderness,  and  is  one  main  cause  of  the 
extreme  unpopularity  of  the  Government.  The  release  of 
the  lands  held  in  mortmain,  which  has  recently  contributed  to 
restore  prosperity  to  Spain,  is  even  more  urgently  needed  in 
Pontifical  dominions.  It  is  an  economical  reform  which 
ought  to  precede  all  others.  But  economical  reforms  cannot 
be  separated  from  that  moral  reformation  which  is  not 
less  needed  in  the  monastic  establishments  of  Rome.  We 
happen  to  know  on  good  authority  that  scarcely  a  single 
Dominican  monastery  in  Italy  —  and  the  same  is  probably  true 
of  others  —  keeps  strictly  to  its  professed  rule.  If  devotional 
retirement  be  the  highest  ideal  of  Christian  perfection  —  a 
point  we  are  not  concerned  with  here  —  an  otiose  seclusion 
from  the  active  duties  and  responsibilities  of  life,  where  reli¬ 
gious  observances  are  neglected  too,  is  certainly  one  of  the 
lowest.  We  shall  not  rake  up  the  foul  insinuations  often 
made  against  the  Internal  condition  of  these  communities,  but 
it  is  obvious  to  remark,  that  nowhere  is  the  Aristotelian  alter¬ 
native  (we  purposely  leave  it  untranslated), dripiov  rf  6s6s,  more 
surely  verified  than  here.  In  what  Roman  Catholic  divines 
have  termed  the  ‘  angelic  life  ’  there  can  be  no  middle  position 
between  the  ardour  of  intense  devotion  and  the  miserable 
littlenesses,  both  moral  and  intellectual,  which  sink  beneath  the 
dignity  of  human  nature,  to  say  nothing  of  those  darker 
currents  of  feeling  which  are  apt  to  run  riot  in  the  vacant 
heart.  Blanco  White’s  terrible  experiences  as  a  nuns’  confessor 
show  that  such  possibilities  are  something  more  than  a  surmise. 
On  the  whole,  then,  we  conceive  that  if  the  fall  of  the  Papal 
temporalities  should  involve  a  considerable  diminution  in  the 
number  aud  wealth  of  their  monastic  establishments,  such  a 
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change  would  brace  more  than  it  would  cripple  the  active 
energies  of  the  Church. 

Another  point  connected  with  the  Papal  Curia  is  the  domi¬ 
nant  Italianisra,  if  we  may  use  the  w'ord,  which  for  the  last  three 
centuries  has  increasingly  prevailed  in  the  Latin  Church, 
shaping  her  theology,  her  policy,  and  her  whole  religious  life. 
And  the  reason  is  clear  enough.  The  Teutonic  and  Romance 
races,  though  descended  from  a  common  Aryan  stock,  represent 
two  opposite  poles  of  national  character,  or  rather  the  two 
principles  which,  under  various  forms,  have  in  every  age 
striven  for  the  master}'.  To  the  Teutonic  race  belongs 
energy,  self-assertion,  a  keen  sense  of  individual  rights  and 
'duties ;  the  passive  virtues  of  reverence  and  submission  are  the 
inheritance  of  the  Romance  nations.  Dr.  Dollinger  has  insisted 
so  strongly  on  the  benefits  which  accrue  to  the  Church  from 
the  infusion  of  fresh  blood,  as  each  new  nationality  enters  her 
pale  and  eontributes  another  element  to  the  common  life,  that 
he  will  probably  admit  the  comparative  withdrawal  of  the 
Teutonic  element  at  the  period  of  the  Reformation  (for  broadly 
speaking,  the  Romance  nations  alone  continued  Catholic,)  to 
have  been  even  more  injurious  as  a  moral  than  as  a  numerical 
loss.  The  Western  Church,  it  is  true,  had  inherited  much, 
both  of  her  canon  law  and  her  traditional  polity,  from  the 
Roman  Empire,  whose  indelible  impress  is  also  stamped  on  the 
civil  law  of  every  European  State.  But  previously  to  the 
Reformation,  this  Latin  influence  had  been  counterbalanced  by 
the  successive  accretion  of  various  new  elements  of  national 
life.  Since  then  it  has  almost  exclusively  predominated,  and 
naturally  finds  its  stronghold  in  an  absolute  bureaucratic  court, 
at  once  the  eentre  of  ecclesiastical  government,  and  at  the  head 
of  a  petty  Italian  State.  It  is  clearly  unsuitable  that  the 
spiritual  chief  of  a  *  world-church,’  as  our  author  is  fond  of 
calling  it,  should  always  be  chosen  from  one  nation,  and  he  has 
himself  pointed  out  how  in  the  Middle  Ages  the  German  Popes 
were  the  salvation  of  the  Church.  But  it  is  natural  that  a 
Pope  who  is  also  an  Italian  Sovereign  should  be  an  Italian, 
and  that  the  Cardinals  who  are  to  form  his  court  should  be 
mostly  selected  from  the  same  nation.  We  cannot  pause  to 
trace  out  this  Italianism  into  its  detailed  results,  affecting  the 
political  action,  the  devotional  and  theological  literature,  of  the 
Roman  Church,  especially  moral  theology,  and  giving  to  all 
the  colouring  of  a  particular  national  temperament.  To  take 
but  one  instance,  it  has  been  matter  of  regret  to  many  of  her 
own  members  that  the  theology  of  Liguori  should  have  given 
its  tone  to  her  whole  moral  teaching, — a  writer  who  is,  to  say 
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the  least,  singularly  lax  on  questions  such  as  strict  veracity  to 
which  Englishmen  are  accustomed  to  attach  a  high  importance. 
We  do  not  say  that  any  change  in  the  internal  policy  of  the 
Boman  Catholic  Church  would  wholly  repair  the  moral  losses 
of  the  Keformatlon,  but  she  still  retains  her  hold  over  a  con¬ 
siderable  part  of  Germany,  and  a  certain  proportion  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  race  both  in  England  and  America;  and  there 
would  obviously  be  room  for  other  than  Italian  influences, 
when  the  necessity  had  ceased  to  exist  for  an  Italian  Curia 
and  an  Italian  Pope. 

No  one  who  has  carefully  watched  the  march  of  events  in 
Italy,  both  before  and  since  the  campaign  of  1859,  can  doubt 
that  the  interests  of  religion  there  have  been  seriously  com¬ 
promised  by  its  seeming  identification  with  civil  despotism. 
It  is  not  a  little  remarkable  that  the  most  strenuous  advocates 
of  the  temporal  power  of  the  Pope  have  also  been  the  clamorous 
apologists  of  the  dethroned  Italian  sovereigns,  especially  the 
Neapolitan  Bourbons.  Yet  the  late  Government  of  Naples, 
justly  described  ten  years  ago  by  a  conservative  statesman  as  the 
‘negation  of  God,’  was  anything  but  submissive  to  the  Holy 
See,  of  which  it  was  on  canonical  theory  a  feudal  dependency. 
Ecclesiastics  were  in  high  honour  at  Court,  but  their  services 
were  used  much  as  our  own  Stuarts  used  the  Church  of 
England,  as  an  instrument  of  police.  It  is  a  fact  that  the 
wretched  inmates  of  the  crowded  Neapolitan  dungeons  refused 
the  consolations  of  religion  at  the  hands  of  the  Jesuits,  not,  as 
was  insinuated,  because  they  were  unbelievers,  but  because  they 
distrusted  men  supposed  to  be  in  league  with  the  Government, 
while  they  gladly  accepted  the  ministry,  when  it  chanced  to  be 
offered,  of  priests  not  labouring  under  a  similar  suspicion.  Nor 
can  we  be  surprised,  when  it  is  known  that  the  confessional  at 
Naples  was  prostituted  in  the  interests  of  the  reigning  despotism, 
and  even  the  seal  of  secrecy  imposed  under  most  awful  sanctions 
on  the  Roman  Catholic  confessor  could  not  always  be  relied  upon. 
To  attempt  to  bolster  up  religion  by  an  alliance  with  despotic 
power  is  indeed  to  lean  upon  a  broken  reed ;  but  it  has  been  the 
unwisdom  of  a  certain  school  of  churchmen  in  every  age  to  do 
so,  and  the  ultramontane  admirers  of  Francis  II.  are  but  re¬ 
enacting  on  a  less  respectable  platform  the  character  of  a 
Laud  or  an  Atterbury.  It  is  peculiarly  inconsistent  in  them  to 
do  so,  considering  that  what  Pius  VII.  in  the  Bull  Ecclesia 
Christi  in  1801  implied,  Gregory  XVI.  in  1831  expressly 
declared  in  reply  to  the  legitimist  clergy,  viz.,  that  the  Church 
recognised  none  but  de  facto  Governments.  What  is  indifferent 
in  F ranee  cannot  be  matter  of  principle  in  Italy,  nor  can  the 
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rights  of  legitimacy  become  divine  from  their  accidental  coinci¬ 
dence  with  the  supposed  interests  of  the  Church. 

But  the  evil  lies  deeper  still.  There  are  times — as  Count  Mon- 
talembert  had  occasion  three  years  ago  to  remind  his  ultramon¬ 
tane  countrymen  who  were  exulting  over  the  cruelties  perpetrated 
by  heathen  sepoys  on  the  heretic  English  —  when  orthodox 
Catholics  might  hear  with  advantage  a  course  of  lectures  on 
those  ‘virtues  of  the  natural  order’  which  underlie  all  forms  of 
revealed  religion.*  A  terrible  responsibility  rests  on  those 
who  help  to  put  asunder  what  God  has  joined  together.  And 
in  Italy  at  present  there  is  an  unnatural  divorce  between  the 
highest  ideal  of  human  excellence  and  the  holier  aspirations 
which  inform  the  Christian  heart.  It  is  this  which  gives  point 
to  the  leading  argument  of  Father  Passaglia’s  pamphlet,  and  will 
tell  on  those  who  care  little  for  his  patristic  authorities  or  his 
political  views.  For  it  is  no  light  thing  that  the  millions  of 
Italy  should  be  practically  told  to  choose  between  fidelity  to 
their  moral  convictions  and  allegiance  to  their  Church ;  that 
patriotism  should  be  placed  in  antagonism  to  piety,  and 
devotion  to  the  cause  of  freedom  be  made  to  look  incompatible 
with  adherence  to  their  ancestral  creed.  That  land  is  in  evil 
case  whose  greatest  men  are  by  the  very  fact  of  their  greatness 
alienated  from  their  religious  faith. 

"NVe  spoke  just  now  of  the  exclusive  Italianism  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  since  the  Reformation.  But  it  must  not  be 
forgotten  that  Latin  Christianity  had  its  origin  in  a  protest, 
not  against  the  freedom  and  flexibility  of  the  Teutonic  spirit, 
but  against  the  rigid  immobility  of  the  East.  To  a  great  ex¬ 
tent,  as  Dr.  Dollinger  has  shown  in  his  sketch  of  the  Oriental 
Communions,  this  contrast  still  holds  good.  But  at  the 
beginning  the  very  speciality  of  the  Latin  Church  lay  in  its 
vigorous  and  liberal  adaptation  of  its  Avhole  method  of  teaching, 
ritual,  and  life  to  the  varying  exigencies  of  pla'ce  and  season. 
This  has  been  so  fully  exhibited  in  Dean  Milman’s  History, 
that  to  all  acquainted  with  it  (and  what  educated  man  is  not  ?) 

*  The  passage  itself  is  worth  putting  on  record.  ‘  Pour  ma  part, 
‘  je  le  dis  sans  detour,  j’ai  horreur  de  I’orthodoxie  qui  ne  tient  aucun 
‘  compte  de  la  justice  et  de  la  verite,  de  rhumanite  et  de  I’honneur ; 
‘  et  je  ne  me  lasse  pas  de  repeter  ces  fortes  et  recentes  paroles  de 
‘  I’Eveque  de  la  Rochelle  ;  “  ne  serait-ce  pas  bonne  chose  que  de  faire 
‘  “  a  plusieurs  Catholiques  un  cours  sur  les  vertus  de  I’ordre  naturel, 
‘  “sur  le  respect  du  au  prochain,  sur  la  loyaute  meme  envers  ses  adver- 
‘  “  saires,  sur  I’esprit  de  I’^quite  et  de  la  charite.”  Les  vertus  de  I’ordre 
‘  naturel  sont  des  vertus  essentielles,  dont  I’Eglise  elle-meme  ne  dis- 
‘  pense  pas.’  {Debat  sur  tlnde,  p.  13.) 
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the  very 'briefest  reference  will  suffice.  The  abolition  of  infi\nt 
communion,  the  postponement  of  confirmation  to  the  age  of 
reason,  the  substitution  of  pouring  for  immersion  in  the 
baptismal  rite  in  the  Western  Church,  are  cases  in  point.  A 
more  conspicuous  illustration  of  the  difference  may  be  found  by 
comparing  the  history  of  Greek  and  Latin  monasticism.  The 
latter  contains  much  indefensible  to  Protestant  convictions,  but 
it  differs  far  more  widely  from  the  passive  abstraction  of  the  old 
Egyptian  Laura,  or  the  dull  illiterate  routine  of  the  monasteries 
of  Mount  Athos.  What  they  were  from  the  first  they  are  still. 
Empires  and  civilisations  have  risen  and  passed  away ;  the 
existence  of  Christendom  has  been  threatened  from  without 
and  its  unity  broken  from  within  ;  but  the  lapse  of  a  thousand 
years  has  brought  to  their  changeless  solitudes  no  newer  mission, 
no  fuller  light.  Eastern  monachism  has  lasted  from  the  days 
of  St.  Antony  to  our  own,  but  it  has  reckoned  amongst  its 
legislators  no  Benedict,  no  Dominic,  no  Francis;  it  reverences 
no  Bernard,  no  Anselm,  no  Abelard,  no  Aquinas  among  its 
doctors  or  its  saints.  The  last  grand  exhibition  of  this  creative 
energy  in  the  West  was  displayed  in  the  institution  of  the 
Order  of  Jesuits  in  the  sixteenth  century,  altering  or  omitting 
almost  everything  hitherto  reputed  a  distinctive  badge  of  the 
monastic  state ;  but  their  day  has  gone  by,  and  as  yet  no 
successor  has  appeared  to  claim  the  inheritance  of  the  future. 
When  we  ask,  then,  that  in  points  which  none  of  her  members 
can  profess  to  regard  as  essential  the  Boman  Catholic  Church 
shall  consent  to  accommodate  her  aetion  to  the  altered  con¬ 
ditions  of  the  modern  world,  we  are  simply  asking  her  to  fall 
back  on  her  own  truer  and  better  instincts.  Her  champions 
point  with  a  justifiable  pride  to  her  earlier  triumphs  in  proof  of 
her  superiority  to  the  schismatic  East ;  let  them  learn  to  deserve 
that  praise,  and  not  be  content  to  reap  where  they  have  not 
sown.  Let  them  strive  to  emulate  the  temper  of  the  thirteenth 
Gregory,  who,  in  his  famous  reform  of  the  Calendar,  adopted 
gradually  and  after  not  very  creditable  misgivings  by  all  the 
Protestant  nations  of  Europe,  placed  himself  in  the  vanguard 
of  the  civilisation  of  his  own  day. 

Dr.  Ddllinger’s  idea  of  the  reformation  essential  in  the  Papal 
States,  and  the  manner  in  which  it  may  be  most  probably 
accomplished,  shall  be  summarised  in  his  own  words  from  the 
second  of  his  ^Munich  Lectures : — 

‘  The  thought  here  forces  itself  upon  me,  that  the  Church  State 
had  its  beginning  with  the  German  Empire ;  and  it  may  well  be 
affirmed  that  the  fall  of  that  empire  inflicted  a  wound  on  the  Roman 
State  from  which  it  is  still  bleeding.  The  Emperor  was  the  armed 
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“Protector”  of  the  Papal  See — on  him  lay  the  duty  of  wielding  the 
sword,  and  when  the  Popes  took  this  on  themselves  it  was  either  a 
mistake  or  an  act  of  the  direst  necessity.  And  although  the  Empire 
had  long  presented  only  the  shadow  of  the  old  idea  and  purpose,  yet 
was  it  to  the  last  the  prop  and  centre  of  the  ancient  political  order  of 
Europe,  and  covered  with  its  majesty  the  Papal  See  as  a  member 
engrafted  upon  the  United  Roman  Empire.  If,  with  the  Empire,  an 
outward  stay  has  fallen,  inwardly  the  State  is  sickening  under  the 
false  relations  in  which  “  an  ecclesiastical  administration  ”  necessarily 
stands  to  a  modern  system  of  statesmanship.  It  is  difficult  to  reject 
the  opinion  that  lay  hands  are  better  suited  to  direct  the  action  of 
state  and  police,  with  their  manifold  increasing  material  wants  and 
cares, — they  are  better  suited  than  those  of  priests  for  a  police  and 
administrative  omnipotence,  a  care  for  lotteries,  theatres,  gaming¬ 
houses,  and  houses  of  public  entertainment,  for  managing  passports 
and  manufactories.  It  is,  indeed,  frequently  asserted  that  the  Pope, 
as  an  ecclesiastical  prince,  must  commit  the  administration  to 
ecclesiastical  officers.  This  necessity,  however,  is  not  very  evident. 
At  least,  the  ecclesiastical  sovereignties  of  Germany,  to  which  Bellar- 
mine  appealed  in  justification  of  the  Pope’s  temporal  dignity,  afford 
no  parallel.  The  prince-bishops  and  ecclesiastical  electors  never 
hesitated  to  govern  their  countries  through  the  instrumentality  of  lay 
ministers,  chancellors,  councillors,  employes,  and  judges.’  (Pp.  464-5.) 

And  for  the  method  of  bringing  about  this  change  :  — 

‘  That  the  Pope  should  be  obliged  to  quit  Rome,  and  take  up  his 
abode  for  a  time  in  some  other  Catholic  country.  Rome,  and  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  the  States  of  the  Church,  would  be  forthwith  incorporated 
with  the  new  Piedmontese  kingdom.  It  is  self-evident  that  all  those 
arrangements  which  the  Papal  Government  thinks  it  cannot  grant 
would  be  immediately  introduced — the  secularisation  would  be  com¬ 
plete.  The  whole  present  order  of  things  would  be  passed  over  as  with 
a  sponge ;  the  clergy,  as  in  all  other  parts  of  Europe,  with  the  abolition 
of  all  privileges  burdensome  and  offensive  to  other  classes,  would, 
like  other  citizens,  be  placed  under  the  common  law  ;  and  herewith 
the  main  source  of  the  dislike  of  the  people  to  the  priesthood  be  put 
an  end  to.  Then,  when  the  germ  of  decay  which  the  new  Italian 
Kingdom  bears  in  its  bosom  developes  itself,  and  the  return  of  the 
Pope  to  Rome,  and  the  resurrection  of  the  whole  State  of  the  Church, 
or  a  part  of  it,  takes  place,  the  Pope  will  find  “accomplished  facts”; 
he  will  enter  upon  an  entirely  altered  position ;  he  will  be  the  head 
of  an  administration  entirely,  or  in  great  part,  secular  in  its  members, 
and  whose  precedent  condition,  or  the  forcing  back  into  forms  now 
dead,  it  would  be  as  unwise  as  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  accom¬ 
plish.’  (P.  468.) 

From  another  passage,  already  referred  to,  w'e  gather  that  the 
author  would  wish  the  Papal  Court  to  take  up  its  residence 
during  this  interregnum  in  Germany.  No  doubt  if  any  such 
sweeping  reform  as  is  here  sketched  out  were  ever  to  be  accom- 
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?lishe(l,  it  could  only  be  after  a  temporary  interruption  of  the 
*apal  Government.  But,  differing  as  we  do  widely  from  the 
writer  as  to  the  ‘  germ  of  decay  ’  supposed  to  be  inherent  in  the 
Italian  Kingdom,  we  see  no  reason  to  believe  that  an  interrup¬ 
tion,  if  it  once  took  place,  would  not  become  permanent ;  nor  does 
the  experience  of  the  past  at  all  bear  out  his  confident  expecta¬ 
tion  that,  were  the  old  government  to  be  restored,  the  old  abuses 
of  the  ecclesiastical  administration  would  not  reappear  with  it. 
Everything  w'as  *  passed  over  as  with  a  sponge  ’  at  the  deposition 
of  Pius  VII.,  but  the  policy  of  Consalvi  was  as  little  marked  as 
Antonelll’s  by  that  wisdom  which  is  learnt  in  the  school  of  adver¬ 
sity.*  Dr.  Dollinger  has  hinted,  though  without  approving  it, 
at  the  possibility  of  the  question  being  submitted  to  a  Congress 
of  the  Catholic  Powers.  Whether  Rome,  or  at  least  the  eccle¬ 
siastical  portion  of  the  city  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Tiber, 
might  be  put  somewhat  in  the  position  of  Frankfort  or  Washing¬ 
ton,  as  a  free  city  exempt  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  King 
of  Italy,  in  which  the  Pope  might  hold  his  court  and  retain  the 
dignity  and  status  of  a  sovereign ;  or  what  other  arrangements 
might  be  entered  into  for  securing  his  independence  of  action 
as  head  of  the  Church,  and  an  ample  revenue  for  sustaining  the 
expenses  of  his  court  at  home  or  abroad,  is  a  question  which  it 
would  be  premature  to  discuss  here,  till  the  two  contracting 
parties,  the  Holy  See  and  the  Italian  Government,  have  them¬ 
selves  come  to  some  understanding  about  it.  What  is  essential 
is  that  the  independence  and  dignity  of  the  Papal  See  should  be 
placed  on  a  fixed  and  permanent  basis  secured  against  constant 
fluctuations  of  sentiment  in  the  Italian  Parliament ;  and  this, 
as  a  matter  of  European  interest,  might  fairly  be  guaranteed  by 
the  European  Powers.  The  civil  government  of  the  Papal 
Suites  is  an  Italian  question,  and  one  which  the  Italians  alone 
are  comjietent  to  decide  upon.  Should  they  desire  to  replace  it 
in  the  hands  of  the  Pope,  nobody  will  have  any  right  to  object ; 

*  It  is  worth  bearing  in  mind  that  three  of  the  points  made  special 
matter  of  complaint  in  the  Exposition  attached  to  the  famous  Allocu¬ 
tion  of  January  1855  against  the  Sardinian  Government  were :  1. 
The  introduction  of  freedom  of  the  press.  2.  The  toleration  of  Pro¬ 
testant  ivorship,  3.  The  subjection  of  the  clergy  in  secular  matters 
to  the  ordinary  jurisdiction  of  the  civil  or  criminal  courts.  The  last 
point  was  established  in  the  Siccardi  law,  for  assenting  to  which 
Santa  Rosa  was  on  his  deathbed  deprived  of  the  sacraments.  Yet 
Dr.  Dollinger  considers  that  all  these  reforms,  which  a  few  years 
ago  elicited  excommunications  against  a  neighbouring  government, 
might  without  difficulty  be  introduced  into  the  Papal  States  them¬ 
selves.  See  pp.  424.  432-3.  398,  &c. 
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but  till  they  manifest  such  a  desire,  nobody  has  the  right  to 
demand  it.  And  they,  it  may  be  presumed,  are  not  likely  to 
forget  that  the  experiment  of  an  unreformed  and  a  reformed 
Papal  Government  have  been  successively  tried,  and  both  alike 
have  failed.  From  the  restoration  of  Pius  VII.  to  the  death  of 
Gregory  XVI.  it  was  sought  to  perpetuate  the  old  traditional 
regime,  deteriorated  as  it  was  by  the  admixture  of  some  of  the 
worst  features  of  modern  French  bureaucracy.  The  statesman¬ 
like  genius  of  Consalvi,and  the  single-minded  energy  of  Leo  XII., 
a  despotic  sovereign  but  a  reforming  Pope,  did  but  leave  to 
Gregory  XVI.  a  kingdom  honey-combed  by  secret  societies, 
and  a  reign  disturbed  by  almost  ceaseless  conspiracies.  ‘  F rom 

*  the  accession  of  Pius  IX.  in  June  1846,’ — we  are  quoting  from 
Mr.  Gladstone’s  Preface  to  his  Translation  of  Farini’a  History 
of  the  Roman  States, — ‘a  second  era  commenced;  and  the 
‘  question  now  became  this ;  whether  it  was  possible  to  remove 
‘  the  crying  oppressions  and  abuses  of  the  old  system  and  to 

*  establish  constitutional  freedom,  retaining  at  the  same  time  any 

*  effective  sovereignty  in  the  Papal  chair.’  How  that  ended  we 
all  know ;  and  the  excesses  of  the  Roman  Revolution  in  1848 
are  a  significant  comment  on  the  results  of  the  former  system  of 
government.  We  have  already  said  that  the  ecclesiastical  inde¬ 
pendence  of  the  Holy  See  must  in  any  case  be  properly  secured, 
but  those  who  maintain  that  it  cannot  be  otherwise  secured  than 
by  the  material  guarantee  of  the  temporal  sovereignty  would  do 
well  to  remember  that  the  present  Pope  Avas  preparing  the 
definition  of  the  Immaculate  Conception,  the  most  remarkable 
dogmatic  act  of  the  Church  of  Rome  since  the  Tridentine 
Council,  while  an  exile  at  Gaeta;  and  was  scarcely  reseated  by 
French  intervention  on  his  temporal^] throne,  when  he  achieved, 
in  his  edict  constituting  the  Papal  hierarchy  in  this  country, 
an  exercise  of  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  unparalleled  since  the 
Reformation,  unless  perhaps  by  the  somewhat  similar  act  of 
Pius  VII.  in  redistributing  the  dioceses  of  France. 

We  have  already  more  than  once  had  occasion  to  refer  to  Father 
Passaglia’s  pamphlet  ‘Pro  Causa  Italica,’  and  we  may  as  well  give 
our  readers  a  sketch,  though  it  must  be  a  very  brief  one,  of  the 
contents  of  so  singular  a  document.  After  a  preface  occupied  in 
vindicating  the  right  of  priests,  and  even  laymen,  by  testimony 
both  of  Scripture  and  Fathers,  to  speak  on  matters  affecting  the 
general  interests  of  the  Church,  no  less  than  bishops,  he  pro¬ 
ceeds  to  describe,  on  the  authority  of  St.  Augustine,  in  what  the 
proper  unity  of  the  Church  consists.  This  unity  is  endangered 
by  the  hostility  of  the  Italians,  not  to  the  doctrines  or  rulers  of 
the  Church,  as  such,  but  to  the  line  adopted  by  the  latter  in 
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temporal  policy  *  in  scandalum  guhemandortim  ut  membra  Christi 
‘  crudeli  divisione  lanientur,’  inconsistently  with  their  pastoral 
duties,  and  forgetful  that  bishoi)s  were  ordained  for  man  and  not 
man  for  the  bishops.  He  then  traces  the  source  and  centre  of 
unity  to  the  divine  primacy  of  St.  Peter,  giving  the  usual 
patristic  quotations.  But  unity  requires  the  adhesion  of  flocks 
to  their  pastors,  and  in  Italy  they  are  separated ;  the  prelates 
have  forgotten  St.  Augustine’s  warning  that  excommunication 
should  only  be  used,  even  against  notorious  evil  doers,  where 
there  is  no  danger  of  schism,  and  that  an  unjust  excommunica¬ 
tion  recoils  on  him  who  pronounces  it.  And  why  do  they  fight 
against  the  new  kingdom  ?  Because  it  is  accused  of  injustice  in 
disregarding  the  rights  of  the  Italian  princes,  and  of  impiety  in 
attacking  the  temporalities  of  the  Holy  See.  But  the  injustice 
of  the  revolution  is,  to  say  the  least,  doubtfid,  and  moreover  it 
has  always  been  the  principle  of  the  Church  to  recognise  de 
facto  Governments.  As  regards  the  impiety  of  attacking  the 
temporal  power,  the  author  maintains  that  the  declarations  of 
Pius  IX.  on  the  subject  are  of  a  mutable  not  a  dogmatic 
character ;  and  that  the  obligation  of  his  oaths  to  preserve  it 
may  be  modified  or  suspended  by  circumstances,  such  as  impos¬ 
sibility  of  keeping  them,  or  inex{)ediency  for  the  good  of  the 
Church,  for  which  alone  they  were  imposed.  He  ends  by 
strenuously  repudiating  on  religious  grounds  the  notion  that  the 
civil  sovereignty  is  necessary  or  even  beneficial  for  sustaining 
the  dignity  and  independence  of  the  Supreme  Pontiff.  Such,  in 
a  few  words,  is  the  substance  of  Passaglia’s  pamphlet,  which  is 
garnished  with  copious  extracts,  chiefly  from  the  Scriptures  and 
St.  Augustine.  AVe  may  add  that  a  very  considerable  section 
of  the  Catholic  priesthood  of  the  Kingdom  of  Italy  has  actually 
given  in  its  adhesion  to  the  opinions  of  which  Father  Passaglia 
is  the  chief  representative  ;  and  we  are  informed  that  a  declara¬ 
tion  to  this  effect  has  been  signed  by  no  less  than  eight  thousand 
Italian  priests  of  different  orders  in  the  Church. 

‘A  free  Church  in  a  free  State’  is  Passaglia’s  ideal;  to  the 
Prince  de  Broglie  it  is  an  idle  dream.*  We  may  of  course 
readily  admit  that  the  manifold  and  complicated  relations  of 
Church  and  State  cannot  be  reduced  to  an  exhaustive  formula, 
and  may  even  be  said  to  comprehend,  under  one  or  other  of  its 
various  aspects,  almost  every  important  department  of  moral 
and  social  life.  From  the  days  of  Constantine  to  our  own  this 
same  question,  ever  recurring  in  some  new  form,  has  perplexed 


*  See  an  article  in  the  *  Correspondant  ’  for  October  25.  1861, 
*La  Souverainete  Pontificale  et  la  Liberto.’ 
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the  brains  and  distracted  the  policy  alike  of  statesmen  and 
divines.  But  M.  de  Broglie  does  not  appear  to  recollect  that  it  is 
worse  than  folly  for  the  belligerents  in  an  internecine  domestic 
strife  to  refuse  even  to  listen  to  proposals  for  negotiation  because 
it  may  be  found  troublesome  to  settle  the  details.  AVe  are  not 
concerned,  as  we  said  before,  to  draw  up  the  terms  of  a  Con¬ 
cordat  between  the  Holy  See  and  the  Italian  Kingdom ;  but  if 
it  is  difficult  to  arrange  the  conditions  on  which  the  two  rival 
Powers  shall  consent  to  dwell  peaceably  together,  it  is  far 
worse  that  they  should  remain  in  a  state  of  chronic  hosti¬ 
lity  ;  nor  do  we  see  what  the  Church  has  to  gain  by  ‘  contesting 
‘  the  shreds  of  a  power  which  is  escaping  her  grasp.’  To  our 
mind  a  writer  who  professes  himself  at  once  a  liberal  in  politics 
and  a  devoted  adherent  of  the  Papacy  would  be  better  employed 
in  smoothing  than  in  seeking  to  exaggerate  the  difficulties  of  a 
crisis  which  involves  the  dearest  interests  of  political  liberty  and 
of  the  Roman  See.  Moreover,  the  line  of  argument  he  has 
adopted,  if  it  proves  anything  proves  too  much.  It  is  not  in 
Italy  alone  but  in  every  Christian  country  that  the  civil  and 
ecclesiastical  authority  are  brought  into  contact,  and  it  may  be 
collision,  with  one  another ;  and  we  do  not  see  how,  for  instance, 
the  marriage  law  of  Holland,  or  the  exemption  of  the  French 
clergy  from  the  conscription,  can  be  affected  one  way  or  the  other 
by  the  temporal  sovereignty  of  the  Pope.  We  are  far  from 
ascribing  to  so  able  a  writer  a  theory  which  he  has  explicitly 
disclaimed,  and  which,  probably,  the  extremest  ultramontanist 
in  the  present  day  would  shrink  from  openly  avowing,  but  what 
his  reasoning  really  implies  is,  that  the  Pope  should  be  the  sove¬ 
reign  not  of  the  Romagna  but  the  world.  As  every  question 
on  which  the  State  adjudicates  may  also  be  brought  within  the 
range  of  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction,  we  must  recur  to  the  famous 
mediaeval  argument  about  the  ‘  two  swords,’  and  the  ‘  greater 
‘  and  lesser  light,’  and  add  to  the  authority  of  scriptural  t}’i)es 
the  plea  of  human  necessity  to  prove  that  the  kingdoms  of  this 
world  are  of  right  the  kingdoms  of  the  Pope.  But  many  diffi¬ 
culties  which  look  insoluble  on  paper  find  a  ready  solution  when 
brought  to  the  test  of  practice.  Let  us  instance  a  point  M.  de 
Broglie  has  referred  to,  and  which,  from  its  double  character  of 
a  civil  contract  and  an  ecclesiastical  sacrament,  is  confessedly 
one  of  the  standing  causes  of  quarrel  between  Churcli  and 
State — we  mean  the  law  of  marriage.  In  England,  as  in  many 
other  countries,  the  law  of  the  land  allows  divorce  a  vinculo  in 
certain  cases;  Roman  Catholics  are  precluded  by  the  rules  of  their 
Church  from  availing  themselves  of  that  permission.  But  the 
religious  obligation  rests,  and  can  only  rest  in  the  last  resort,  on 
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their  own  consciences.  The  day  has  gone  by  when  the  dogmas 
or  the  laws  of  the  Church  could  be  enforced  by  civil  penalties, 
nor  is  reverence  for  them  likely  to  be  increased  by  the  spec¬ 
tacle  of  an  exceptional  Inquisition  bearing  rule  in  one  region  of 
Italy. 

But  then,  we  are  told,  ‘  in  modern  Europe  the  whole  legal 
‘  state  of  the  Catholic  religion  rests  upon  Concordats.’  Be  it  so, 
though  we  believe  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  is  nowhere  so 
free  as  in  the  British  Empire,  where  there  are  no  Concordats. 
But  when  it  is  added  that  ‘  the  chief  basis  of  these  Concor- 
‘dats  is  the  Pontifical  Sovereignty’  (of  the  Papal  States,)  we 
demur  to  such  a  plea.  Why  cannot  Concordats  be  made 
with  a  Pope  whose  independence  is  secured  without  his 
being  the  ruler  of  an  earthly  kingdom?  Which  was  most 
powerful  in  Europe  Gregory  I.  or  Gregory  XVI.?  Who 
made  his  spiritual  influence  most  widely  felt,  Pius  VII.  in  his 
prison,  or  Leo  X.  on  his  throne  ?  As  long  as  some  two  hun¬ 
dred  million  Catholics  recognise  the  Pope  as  their  common 
father,  it  will  be  not  the  duty  only  but  the  obvious  interest  of 
States  to  guarantee  his  ecclesiastical  independence  against  the 
reality  or  the  suspicion  of  improper  influence ;  and  to  say  that 
no  other  security  can  be  devised  but  a  temporal  sovereignty  is 
in  flat  contradiction  both  to  reason  and  experience.  Papal 
States  have  not  once  but  often  been  invaded ;  and  pledges  may 
surely  be  enforced  which  it  is  the  common  interest  to  observe, 
though  destitute  of  the  ‘  material  guarantee  ’  of  a  State  depend¬ 
ent  for  its  defence  on  foreign  arms.  It  is  no  answer  to  say  that 
other  Governments  would  not  accord  to  the  Roman  Catholic 
hierarchies  in  their  respective  countries  the  independence  and 
inviolability  claimed  for  the  Papal  Court.  The  cases  are  not 
parallel.  A  Concordat  made  by  any  State  with  the  Holy  See 
is  made  for  the  sake  of  its  own  Catholic  subjects,  and  is  there¬ 
fore,  in  fact,  made  with  them.  If  it  included  demands  deemed 
inconsistent  with  national  welfare,  it  would  be  rejected  whether 
by  a  French  or  an  Italian  Government,  and  rejected  equally  whe¬ 
ther  the  Pope  had  or  had  not  a  civil  sovereignty  of  his  own. 
His  independence  is  required,  not  to  insure  the  acceptance  of 
his  demands — that  would  require  him  to  have  a  universal 
monarchy — but  to  insure  his  freedom  in  proposing  them.  It 
is  said  that  the  Italian  Government  cannot  be  trusted,  because 
the  Archbishops  of  Turin,  Pisa,  and  Naples,  and  some  fifty 
other  bishops,  have  already  incurred  civil  punishment.  And 
why  have  they  incurred  it  ?  Not  on  any  spiritual  ground,  but 
because  they  obstinately  adhered  to  a  political  course,  which 
Prince  de  Broglie  considers  essential  to  the  weal  of  the  Church, 
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but  which  placed  them  in  direct  antagonism,  not  to  the  religion 
but  the  patriotism  of  their  countrymen.  It  was  as  impossible 
for  the  Italian  Government  to  tolerate  such  a  course  in  them  as 
it  was  for  the  Government  of  William  III.  to  tolerate  Arch¬ 
bishop  Sancroft  while  persisting  in  his  allegiance  to  the  Stuarts. 

The  notion  that  a  Pope  who  had  ceased  to  be  a  sovereign 
would  be  regarded  as  more  of  a  ‘stranger’  by  foreign  govern¬ 
ments,  scarcely  seems  to  require  serious  refutation.  He  might, 
no  doubt,  misuse  his  influence  or  his  resources  in  the  interest  of 
the  Italian  Kingdom,  just  as  the  present  Pope  is  popularly 
believed  to  have  given  moral  and  material  support  to  Francis 
II.  against  the  wishes  of  other  States.  The  writer  caunot  be 
ignorant  that  subjection  to  a  foreign  potentate  has  always  been 
one  of  the  main  causes  of  jealousy  against  the  Papal  hierarchies 
of  other  countries. 

A  Free  Church  is,  no  doubt,  a  diflicult  idea  to  realise  in  a 
state  governed  on  that  bureaucratic  system,  the  bequest  of 
the  ancien  regime  to  the  French  Revolution,  which  the  Prince  de 
Broglie  confidently  assumes  to  be  spreading,  in  imitation  of 
France,  over  the  whole  of  Europe;  in  strange  oblivion, 
surely,  of  that  portion  of  Europe  comprised  in  the  British 
Empire,  where  Napoleonic  ideas  are  far  more  consistently 
repudiated  than  in  the  United  States,  to  which  he  refers  as  the 
sole  exception  in  the  present  day.  We  cannot  wonder  that, 
with  his  recent  experience  of  the  arbitrary  action  of  his  own 
government  in  religious  concerns,  he  should  shrink  from  the 
prospect  of  the  French  Church  becoming  ‘a  great  Society  of 
‘  St.  Vincent  of  Paul,  and  nothing  more.’  It  is  not  easy  to 
reconcile  either  corporate  or  individual  freedom  with  French 
principles  of  administration ;  but  even  so,  we  are  unable  to 
understand  why  agreements.  Concordats  if  you  will,  between 
the  Government  and  the  Holy  Sec  should  be  less  possible,  if 
the  latter,  though  still  representing  the  Church  of  Rome,  had 
ceased  to  represent  a  small  Italian  kingdom.  Of  the  imminent 
dangers  and  crying  evils  of  the  status  quo  of  the  Roman  Ques¬ 
tion,  from  whatever  point  of  view  it  may  be  looked  at,  M. 
de  Broglie  says  not  a  w’ord.  But  we  may  venture  to  remind  him 
that  it  is  not  to  ‘  a  philosophical  formula,  an  abstract  principle,’ 
that  the  Holy  See  is  invited  tq  sacrifice  its  temporal  sovereignty, 
but  to  the  demands  of  a  Avhole  people  yearning  for  national 
unity  and  independence,  and  already  beginning  to  be  estranged 
in  sympathy  from  the  only  religion  they  really  believe  in,  by 
the  political  attitude  of  their  Church. 

Tills  essay  is  throughout  a  homily  on  the  oracular  fallacy 
first  uttered  in  the  French  Chambers,  ‘  that  the  temporal  and 
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‘  spiritual  power  must  be  united  at  Rome,  in  order  that  they  may 
‘  be  separated  everywhere  else and  its  whole  argument  is  based 
on  the  assumption — a  strange  one  for  a  zealous  Catholic  to 
make  —  that  with  the  fall  of  the  temporal  power  the  Roman 
See,  or  rather  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  would  cease  to  have 
any  corporate  and  substantive  existence  as  an  authority  which 
could  hold  its  own  against  the  encroachments  of  the  civil  power 
in  religious  matters.  If  this  is  what  constitutes  the  leading 
distinction  between  Catholic  and  Protestant  Churches,  as  seems 
to  be  implied  in  one  passage,  we  hardly  expected  to  be  told  so 
by  a  believer  in  the  supremacy  of  St.  Peter  and  the  divine 
perpetuity  of  the  Roman  Church.  To  sum  up  in  one  word  our 
reply  to  Prince  de  Broglie,  we  would  say  this : — The  Papal  inde¬ 
pendence  must  ultimately  rest  upon  the  convictions  of  the 
Catholic  conscience,  for  no  guarantee  which  does  not  presuppose 
this  basis  is  even  conceivable  in  the  present  state  of  society.  As 
long  as  those  convictions  support  the  Roman  See,  it  has  nothing 
to  gain  from  the  possession  of  a  temporal  sovereignty ;  and  if 
they  failed  to  support  it,  a  contingency  not  very  likely  to 
occur,  no  temporal  power  could  galvanize  it  into  a  second  life. 
By  these  means  Christianity  conquered  its  place  among  the 
nations  of  the  earth,  and  by  this  test  every  religion  must  be 
content  to  stand  or  fall.  Its  nioral  influence  is  the  measure  of 
its  spiritual  authority. 

To  return  to  Dr.  Dbllinger.  It  forms  no  part  of  our  design 
to  enter  on  theological  controversy,  and  we  shall  therefore  touch 
but  cursorily  on  his  '  panoramic  survey  ’  of  the  different  extra- 
Papal  Communions  of  Christendom.  Before  doing  so,  however, 
we  gladly  seize  the  opportunity  of  extracting  the  following 
passage  on  the  spirit  in  which  all  such  controversies  should  be 
carried  on : — 

‘Upon  the  day  when,  on  both  sides,  the  conviction  shall  arise, 
vivid  and  strong,  that  Christ  really  desires  the  unity  of  his  Church, 
that  the  divi^ion  of  Christendom,  the  multiplicity  of  Churches,  is 
displeasing  to  God — that  he  who  helps  to  prolong  this  situation  must 
answer  for  it  to  the  Lord — on  that  day  four-fifths  of  the  traditional 
polemics  of  Protestants  against  the  Catholic  Church  will,  with  one 
blow,  be  cast  aside,  like  chaff  and  rubbish ;  for  four-fifths  of  it  con¬ 
sist  of  misunderstandings,  logomachies,  and  wilful  falsifications ;  or 
relate  to  personal,  and  therefore  accidental  things,  which  are  utterly 
inconsistent  where  only  principles  and  dogmas  are  at  stake.  On  that 
day  also  much  will  be  changed  on  the  Catholic  side.  Thenceforward 
the  personal  character  of  Luther  and  of  the  Reformers  will  be  no  more 
dragged  forward  in  the  pulpit.  The  clergy,  mindful  of  the  words 
“ Interficite  errores,  diligite  homines”  will  ever  conduct  themselves 
towards  members  of  other  Churches  in  conformity  w’ith  the  rules  of 
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charity,  and  will  therefore  assume,  in  all  cases  where  there  are  no 
clear  proofs  to  the  contrary,  the  hona  Jides  of  opponents.  They  will 
never  forget  that  no  man  is  convinced  and  won  over  by  bitter  words 
and  violent  attacks,  but  that  every  one  is  rather  repelled  by  them. 
Warned  by  the  words  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans  (xiv.  13.),  they 
will  be  more  careful  than  heretofore  to  give  to  their  separated 
brethren  no  scandal,  no  grounds  of  accusation  against  the  Church. 
In  popular  instruction  and  in  religious  life  they  will  accordingly 
make  the  great  truths  of  salvation  the  centre  of  all  their  teaching ; 
they  will  not  treat  secondary  things  in  life  and  doctrine  as  though 
they  were  of  the  first  importance,  but,  on  the  contrary,  they  will 
keep  alive  in  the  people  the  consciousness  that  such  things  are  but 
means  to  an  end,  and  are  only  of  inferior  consequence  and  subsidiary 
value.  Until  that  day  shall  dawn  upon  Germany,  it  is  our  duty  as 
Catholics,  in  the  words  of  Cardinal  Diepenbrock,  “  to  bear  the  religious 
“  separation  in  a  spirit  of  penance,  for  guilt  incurred  in  common.”  We 
must  acknowledge  that  here  also  God  has  caused  much  good,  as  well 
as  much  evil,  to  proceed  from  the  errors  of  men,  from  the  contests 
and  passions  of  the  sixteenth  century  ;  we  must  too  admit  that  the 
anxiety  of  the  German  nation  to  see  the  intolerable  abuses  and 
scandals  in  the  Church  removed  was  fully  justified ;  and  that  it 
sprung  from  the  better  qualities  of  our  people,  and  from  their  moral 
indignation  at  the  desecration  and  corruption  of  holy  things,  which 
were  degraded  to  selfish  and  hypocritical  purposes.  We  do  not  refuse 
to  admit  that  the  great  separation,  and  the  storms  and  sufferings  con¬ 
nected  with  it,  were  an  awful  j  udgment  upon  Catholic  Christendom, 
which  clergy  and  laity  had  but  too  well  deserved — a  judgment  which 
has  had  an  improving  and  salutary  effect.  The  great  intellectual 
conflict  has  purified  the  European  atmosphere,  has  impelled  the 
human  mind  on  to  new  courses,  and  has  promoted  a  rich,  scientific, 
and  literary  life.  Protestant  theology,  with  its  restless  spirit  of  in¬ 
quiry,  has  gone  along  by  the  side  of  the  Catholic,  exciting  and 
awakening,  warming  and  vivifying ;  whilst  every  exalted  Catholic 
theologian  will  readily  admit  that  he  owes  much  to  the  writings  of 
Protestant  scholars.  We  have  also  to  acknowledge  that  in  the 
Church  the  rust  of  abuses,  and  of  a  mechanical  superstition,  is  always 
forming  afresh ;  that  the  servants  of  the  Church,  sometimes,  through 
indolence  and  incapacity,  and  the  people  through  ignorance,  brutity 
the  spiritual  in  religion,  and  so  degrade  and  deform  and  misemploy 
it  to  their  own  injury.  The  right  reforming  spirit  must  therefore 
never  depart  from  the  Church,  but,  on  the  contrary,  must  periodically 
break  out  with  renovating  strength,  and  penetrate  the  conscience  and 
the  will  of  the  clergy.’  (Pp.  16-18.) 

We  are  very  far  from  intending  to  charge  the  writer  with 
oblivion  of  hia  own  principles,  but  we  must,  nevertheless,  point 
out  some  of  the  more  glaring  inaccuracies  into  which  he  has 
fallen  in  dealing  with  the  religious  and  social  condition  of 
England.  In  doing  so  we  do  not  forget  that  it  is  always 
difficult  for  a  foreigner  to  estimate  correctly  the  state  of  a 
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country  with  which  he  is  not  personally  acquainted,  and  this 
is  perhaps  especially  true  of  our  own.  To  those  who  know 
the  realities  of  English  life,  not  from  books  and  newspapers, 
but  from  their  own  experience,  much  which  Dr.  Dollinger  has 
written  on  the  subject  will  read  rather  like  a  clever  but  broad 
caricature  than  a  simple  sketch.  Thus,  to  tell  us  that  the 
religion  of  the  Established  Church  is  that  of  ‘  deportment,  of 
‘gentility,  of  clerical  reserve,’  language  which  reminds  us 
strongly  of  some  of  the  more  epigrammatic  passages  in  Dr. 
Newman’s  controversial  lectures,  may  be  eflFective  sarcasm,  but 
is  hardly  in  place  in  a  sober  historical  sketch  by  a  German 
professor.  There  might  be  some  truth  fifty  years  ago  in  saying 
that  the  Anglican  Clergy  were  ‘  lecturers  and  nothing  more,’ 
but  Dr.  Dollinger  ought  to  be  aware  that  it  is  the  reverse  of 
being  true  now  ;  neither  is  his  inference  from  the  absence  of  the 
Confessional  that  there  is  no  intercourse  between  the  clergyman 
and  the  lower  classes  of  his  flock,  at  all  more  correct  That  great 
masses  of  the  town  population  are  still  untouched  by  any 
spiritual  influence  is  unfortunately  true,  but  that  no  attempts 
have  been  made  to  grapple  with  them,  or  that  there  has  not 
been  a  very  marked  increase  both  in  zeal  and  actual  results 
of  late  years,  is  not  true.  In  another  respect  the  writer  is 
entirely  mistaken,  when  he  supposes  that  the  lower  orders  in 
this  country  prefer  the  ministrations  of  men  taken  from  their 
own  class  to  those  of  gentlemen.  The  contrary  is  notoriously 
the  case.  Just  as  our  soldiers  prefer  to  obey  officers  who  are 
gentlemen,  so  do  the  English  poor  prefer  the  services  of 
ministers  taken  from  a  higher  social  class ;  and  it  must  not  be 
forgotten  that  in  England  the  class  of  gentry  extends  over  a 
much  wider  area  then  in  continental  countries.  If  the  poor 
often  flock  to  the  Dissenting  chapel  rather  than  to  the  parish 
church,  it  is  not  because  they  like  to  listen  to  a  preacher  of  their 
own  rank,  but  because  the  sermon  at  church  is  too  often  (by  no 
means  universally  as  our  author  seems  to  imply)  ‘  a  speech  or 
*  essay,’  which  shoots  over  their  heads  and  fails  to  touch  their 
hearts.  Those  very  persons,  however,  who  resort  to  the 
Dissenting  chapel  will  in  most  cases,  even  in  towns,  send  for 
the  Anglican  parson  when  they  are  sick  or  dying.  They  know 
the  value  of  a  man  of  education  and  refinement  in  their  greatest 
trials  and  emergencies.  It  is  a  further  misapprehension  to 
imagine  that  curates  are  a  distinct  order  from  the  beneflced 
clergy  and  derived  from  a  lower  class,  instead  of  its  being  a  stage 
of  clerical  life  through  which  all,  with  a  few  exceptions,  must 
pass,  though  many  remain  in  it  to  the  end.  And  Dr.  Dollinger 
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ehould  remember  that  our  worst  abuses  of  church  patronage 
were  more  than  equalled  in  the  Church  of  France  before  1789. 

If  be  has  a  keen  eye  for  the  w’eak  points  of  the  Establish¬ 
ment,  he  has  also  failed  to  do  justice  to  the  real  merits  of  the 
Dissenters.  A  writer  so  familiar  with  English  periodical  litera¬ 
ture  should  know  that  the  ‘  Saturday  Review  ’  is  not  the  most 
impartial  authority  on  Mr.  Spurgeon’s  preaching,  nor  the 
‘  Union  ’  on  the  ‘  semi-infidelity  ’  of  Broad  Church  theology.  Nor 
can  a  pamphlet  on  ‘  National  Holidays,’  by  Lord  John  Manners, 
written  twenty  years  ago  in  all  the  fervour  of  Young  Englandism, 
be  quoted  as  evidence  of  the  degraded  condition  of  the  English 
poor.  We  must  observe  further  that  the  Doctor’s  strictures 
on  the  moral  condition  of  England  cannot  fairly  be  urged  in  a 
controversial  sense,  unless  he  is  prepared  to  contrast  them  with 
the  phenomena  of  Catholic  countries.  In  candour,  courage,  enter¬ 
prise,  and  self-reliance  our  author  seems  to  admit  that  we  con¬ 
spicuously  bear  tbe  palm.  On  the  whole  we  feel  sure  that  should 
he  have  opportunities  of  becoming  personally  acquainted  with 
our  social  and  religious  life,  and  of  mixing  freely  with  both 
Anglicans  and  Dissenters,  while  his  view  of  the  ecclesiastical 
position  of  those  bodies  would  remain  unchanged,  he  would  see 
reason  to  retract,  or  at  least  greatly  to  modify,  much  that  he  has 
written  of  their  actual  state,  and  would  be  willing  to  admit  that, 
whatever  may  be  the  defects  of  English  society  or  English 
morality,  we  should  have  little  to  gain  and  much  to  lose  by 
exchanging  them  for  the  happy  equality  of  France,  or  the  moral 
purity  of  Naples. 

His  sketch  of  Protestant  Germany  has  more  intrinsic  evidence 
of  reality,  and  is  founded  doubtless  on  a  deeper  knowledge.  So 
too  in  all  probability  is  bis  brief  account  of  the  Russian  and 
Oriental  Churches,  which  is  but  too  well  borne  out  by  general 
testimony,  though  conceived  in  a  less  generous  and  hopeful 
spirit  than  Dr.  Stanley’s  recent  volume  on  the  subject  It  is 
due,  however,  to  him  to  say,  and  it  is  one  of  the  happiest  signs 
for  the  future  of  religious  controversy,  that  he  has  generally 
manifested  a  most  laudable  desire,  in  conformity  with  his  own 
professed  principles,  to  treat  opponents  with  candour,  and  in 
defending  the  cause  of  his  own  Church,  neither  to  press  unreal 
and  fictitious  claims,  nor  to  sacrifice  to  ecclesiastical  interests  the 
laws  of  morality  and  justice.  We  have  already  noticed  his 
method  of  dealing  with  the  Canon  Law.  Another  example  may 
be  found  in  his  pointed  disclaimer  of  the  right  or  duty  of  per¬ 
secution  as  a  principle  of  the  Church ;  in  this  sense  he  quotes 
both  Leo  the  Great,  and  the  present  Catholic  Archbishop  of 
Baltimore,  who  affirms  summarily  as  an  axiom,  that  ‘  the  Pope 
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‘  only  addresses  conscience.’  Similarly,  the  deposing  power  and 
the  detestable  notion  that  oaths  made  to  heretics  are  invalid, 
are  expressly  rejected.  And  it  is  gratifying  to  find  an  emi¬ 
nent  Catholic  divine  insisting  that  the  German  Keformation 
owed  its  origin  not  to  what  was  worst  but  to  what  was  best  and 
truest  in  the  feelings  of  the  people,  and  was  a  chastisement 
deserved  by  the  practical  corruptions  of  the  clergy,  and  in  part 
beneficial ;  for  the  ‘  reforming  spirit  must  never  depart  from  the 
‘  Church.’ 

Our  readers  will  have  perceived  that  we  have  here  treated  this 
question  rather  as  it  affects  the  interests  of  the  Koman  Catholic 
Church,  and  therefore  of  Christian  society,  of  which  that 
Church  forms  so  considerable  a  moiety,  than  from  the  stand- 
]>oint  of  historical  right  and  justice,  or  in  its  immediate  bearings 
on  the  future  of  Italy.  We  have  done  so  advisedly,  both  because 
we  have  on  two  former  occasions  dwelt  separately  on  those 
aspects  of  the  question*,  and  because  everything  that  can  be 
said  has  been  said  over  and  over  again,  and  said  too  conclusively 
to  admit  of  adequate  reply,  in  defence  of  the  Italian  national 
movement.  One  argument  alone  could  be  urged  against  it  with 
any  shadow  of  reason,  and  that  was  the  plea  of  the  interests  or 
exigencies  of  the  Church.  To  this  argument  we  have  addressed 
ourselves  now.  And  here  it  may  be  well  to  notice,  in  conclusion, 
an  objection  sometimes  urged  from  the  opposite  side,  which 
appears  to  us  to  betray  an  extraordinary  misconception  of  the 
real  state  of  the  case.  The  fact,  we  are  told,  that  all  things 
continue  at  Rome  as  they  were  a  twelvemonth  or  two  years 
ago,  and  that  the  Pope  still  retains  possession  of  his  capital,  is 
a  striking  confutation  of  the  fears  of  his  friends  and  the  confident 
predictions  of  his  enemies.  Both  parties  had  anticipated  a  speedier 
issue,  and  continued  possession,  under  such  adverse  circum¬ 
stances,  is  in  itself  an  augury  of  eventual  triumph.  To  ourselves 
such  reasoning  seems  something  more  than  infelicitous.  As  a 
material  fact,  it  is  true,  the  Temporal  Power  survives,  though 
in  a  mutilated  form;  but,  as  a  moral  influence,  it  grows  weaker 
every  day  while  the  Pope  allows  himself  to  be  maintained  by 
French  bayonets,  against  the  muttered  disaffection  of  his  subjects 
and  the  deepening  indignation  of  the  Italian  people,  whose 
righteous  claims  can  be  met  with  no  more  intelligible  rejoinder 
than  the  eternal  ‘  non  possumus'  of  Antonelli.  The  French 
army  remains  at  Rome,  and  therefore  the  nominal  sovereignty 
of  the  Pope  continues ;  but  its  bitterest  enemies  could  desire 


*  See  Art.  on  ‘  Patrimony  of  St.  Peter,’  Ed.  Rev.  July  1860;  *  Kiug- 
*dom  of  Italy,’  January  1861. 
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for  it  no  more  fatal  predicament  than  a  temporary  maintenance 
of  the  status  quo.  Though  it  would  be  hazardous  to  conjecture 
the  secret  springs  of  action  which  guide  the  policy  of  Louis 
Napoleon,  it  may  safely  be  assumed  that  he  is  not  actuate  by 
any  special  devotion  to  the  Papacy  for  its  own  sake.  It  is 
highly  probable  that  the  French  occupation  of  Rome  will 
be  indefinitely  prolonged :  but  who  does  not  see  that  it  is 
{)rolonged  not  for  any  papal  or  spiritual  object  in  Rome, 
but  for  party  and  political  purposes  in  F  ranee  ?  No  other 
Catholic  Power  has  come  forward  with  offers  of  effective  aid  in 
this  its  hour  of  extremest  need.  No  voice,  save  from  a  clique  of 
French  and  English  obscurantists,  has  been  raised  in  its  defence. 
The  collection  of  Peter’s  pence  which  at  best  can  only  be  re¬ 
garded  as  a  precarious  make-shift,  is  the  expression  of  a  spiritual 
allegiance.  The  greatest  theologians  of  the  Roman  Church  are 
coldly  silent,  or  give  open  utterance  to  their  disapprobation,  or 
their  doubts.  One  champion,  indeed,  has  appeared  from  an  un¬ 
expected  quarter,  in  the  person  of  the  distinguished  Protestant 
statesman,  M.  Guizot.  But  never  was  that  brilliant  writer  less 
persuasive  in  his  words.  His  remarks  on  the  religious  condition 
of  modern  society,  and  the  anxieties  it  must  cause  to  a  sincere 
believer  in  Revelation,  will  come  home  to  many  hearts ;  but  when 
he  goes  on  to  base  on  those  considerations  a  plea  for  the 
temporal  sovereignty  of  the  Holy  See,  it  is  difificult  to  trace  the 
connecting  links  of  the  argument ;  and  it  becomes  evident,  as  it 
])roceeds,  that  if  the  author  speaks  as  an  earnest  Christian,  he 
s{)eaks  also  as  a  Frenchman  jealous  for  the  honour  and  aggran¬ 
disement  of  his  country,  who  foresees  a  possible  riv^  or 
antagonist  in  an  united  Italy.  With  this  solitary  exception,  we 
are  not  aware  that  the  Temporal  Power  has  made  a  single  fresh 
convert  to  its  cause.  The  Italian  clergy,  secular  and  regular, 
are  divided,  and  many  of  the  most  devoted  and  learned  among 
tliem  are  openly  opposed  to  it. 

The  friends  of  the  Papacy  may  rest  assured  that  they  can¬ 
not  do  it  a  greater  disservice  than  by  staking  its  future  as  a 
spiritual  Power  in  Christendom  on  a  retention  of  its  secular 
claims.  That  a  great  future  lies  before  it  is  still  possible,  if 
only  it  will  accept  the  new  conditions  imposed  by  modem 
society  and  modern  thought,  and  adapt  itself  to  the  requirements 
of  the  nineteeth  century,  as  it  did,  under  Gregory  the  Great,  to 
the  wants  of  the  sixth,  and  under  Hildebrand,  to  the  wants  of 
the  eleventh.  We  are  no  believers  in  a  coming  ecclesiastical 
millennium,  and  can  neither  hold  out  to  the  zealous  Catholic 
hopes  of  the  reconversion  of  Protestant  Europe  to  his  faith; 
nor  do  we  anticipate,  with  Professor  Goldwin  Smith,  the  fusion 
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of  all  rival  churches  in  a  common  Christianity  by  the  downfall 
of  the  spiritual  supremacy  of  the  Roman  See.  But  though  the 
distinction  of  Catholic  and  Protestant  is  never  likely  to  cease, 
we  do  trust  a  day  is  approaching  when  the  withdrawal  on  either 
side  of  exploded  sophistries  and  obsolete  claims  will  breed  a  more 
generous  rivalry  and  a  closer  sympathy  of  action,  if  not  of  faith; 
when  there  will  be  as  little  disposition  on  one  side  to  clothe  the 
expressions  of  honest  conviction  in  the  distorted  imagery  of 
apocalyptic  wrath,  as  on  the  other  to  *  reunite  the  chain  of  the 
‘past,’  as  was  proposed  the  other  day  by  the  Archbishop  of 
Toulouse,  by  a  solemn  commemoration  of  former  religious 
massacres.  ‘For  one  hundred  years  past,’  says  Dr.  Dollinger, 
‘  the  whole  course  of  development  in  Europe  has  led  to  this  — 
‘and  we  may  see  in  it  the  hand  of  Divine  Providence — that 
‘  Protestants  and  Catholics  have  been  approaching  each  other 
‘more  and  more.’  Nothing  is  likelier  to  contribute  to  such  a 
result  than  the  cessation  of  the  Temporal  Power.  It  will  remove 
from  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  many  causes  of  heart-burning 
and  jealousy,  and  of  scandal  to  those  without  her  pale,  without 
weakening  by  one  iota  her  spiritual  influence  —  indeed,  it  will 
probably  increase  it. 

The  importance  of  the  present  crisis  to  the  religious  interests 
of  Europe  It  would  not  be  easy  to  exaggerate.  Let  it  be  borne 
in  mind  that,  while  during  the  last  few  years  vigorous  attempts 
at  proselytism  have  been  made,  with  more  zeal  than  discretion, 
no  Inclination  towards  Protestantism  has  manifested,  or  seems 
likely  to  manifest  itself  in  Italy.  On  this  point  Protestant  and 
Catholic  testimony  is  agreed.  All  that  has  occurred  there  has 
but  given  additional  force  to  Lord  Macaulay’s  observation  made 
many  years  ago,  that,  ‘  since  the  period  of  the  Reformation,  no 
'Catholic  country  had  lost  its  Catholicism  without  losing  its 
‘  Christianity  too.’  Let  this  be  borne  in  mind,  and  then  let  it 
also  be  remembered,  that  for  every  month  and  every  week  the 
Pope  remains  at  Rome,  guarded  by  foreign  bayonets  against  the 
legitimate  political  aspirations  of  an  Indignant  people,  reverence 
for  his  person  and  office,  and,  what  is  still  more  serious,  for  the 
faith  of  which  he  is  the  representative.  Is  losing  its  hold  on  the 
Italian  nation,  and,  in  a  lesser  degree,  on  the  Catholic  popu¬ 
lations  of  Europe. 


No.  CCXXXy^L  will  be  published  in  October. 


